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Different kinds of whistles. From 'Whistles: Ancient and Modernpg!8. 












































































IN THE WORLD WAR 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Colored girls and boys' inspiring United 
States history, by William Henry Harrison 

At Home 


Relative to the willing sacrifices, unfaltering patriotism and loyalty 
of the millions of Colored people who remained at home in the United 
States during the World War, several books could be written but limited 
space herein will not permit but a few paragraphs covering their many 
activities. 

After the white American men had enlisted or were drafted into the Army 
and Navy, there were left vacant thousands and thousands of responsible 
positions. The European foreigners who had previously immigrated here 
and were immediately given (even before they could understand the laws 
of the land or speak its language) full American opportunities and 
privileges, except the ballot, were now found unreliable. Great hordes 
of them showed their gratefulness to America for earlier throwing wide 
open her doors to them by refusing to come up to her test of one 
hundred percent Americanism. Even after all of the available mothers, 
wives, daughters and sisters of the departed white American soldiers 
were used in such places, there still remained many thousands of 
positions unfilled. All that time millions of Colored men and women 
who were loyally and willingly asking and waiting to fill such places 
were at first purposely ignored. Because of the lack of sufficient man 
power, the cog-wheels of industry all over the country began to stop. 

It seemed as though the American white sentiment of prejudiced feeling 
against the Colored people had become so bitter that the country was 
willing to commit industrial suicide while stopping to wallow in its 
mires of racial hatred. 

But a certain good white sentiment (that usually turns up sooner 
or later, and in some cases more later (than sooner) after great 
sufferings have been caused) gently but firmly reminded America that 
there were millions of Colored people who were able and willing to 
fill those places. They were the people who had made and spent their 
money here to enrich and build up America as well as at all times and 
under all conditions had proved themselves most loyal and trustworthy 
citizens. That reminder although known to be wholly true was still 
laughed and sneered at by many until they were suddenly and painfully 
brought to realize that they must either employ Colored people in 
those positions or let the country go in starvation and ruin for want 
of sufficient and proper productions. Colored men and women were then 
at first reluctantly given employment in all parts of the country 
in almost all kinds of work. Thus for the first time since their 
forefathers and mothers had arrived in America nearly three hundred 
years before, Colored people were nationally allowed to use and enjoy 



many of the opportunities and privileges that had been stingingly 
withheld from them merely because they were Negroes and freely given 
to (many times forced upon) alien enemies just because they were 
Caucasians. 

Leaving home in the morning long before dawn and returning late after 
twilight, Colored men faithfully dug coal in the mines of Alabama, 

Iowa, West Virginia and elsewhere in order that various kinds of 
industrial plants might continue to run in full blast and that 
transportation carriers might quicken their speeds to stations and sea 
ports. “A. J. Webster, a coal miner of Buxton, Iowa, is reported to 
have broken the record by earning $214.06 in 14 working days, during 
the last half of July, 1918. The wage was based on the amount of coal 
mined.” 

In the shipyards along both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, where the 
long swift-keeled ocean grey hounds and the heavy big-bodied sea-pacing 
mastiffs were rapidly born into life, thousands of Colored men were 
busily helping to assemble the durable steel ribs into place and rivet 
the armorplate hides of those ferocious watch dogs that prowled back 
and forth sleeplessly guarding the front doors of their master and 
mistress—“Uncle Samuel” and “Aunt Liberty”. And among those Colored 
ship builders, it was Charles Knight and his crew of seven men, who 
on July 16, 1918, at the Bethlehem Steel Company’s Sparrow Point, 

Md., plant, drove 4,875 rivets in a 9 hour day. The highest previous 
record of 4,442 rivets for the same time had been made in Scotland. 

Knight and his men, therefore, were the first Americans (Colored or 
white) to break and bring that record to the United States. His regular 
services for the day earned him $102; he received a bonus of $50.00 
for bringing the record to America, and twenty-five pounds sterling 
($125.00) offered through the London Daily Mail by Mr. McLeod, the head 
of a London Shipbuilding Company, to the one who broke the record. Thus 
Knight received for his one day’s labor $277.00, besides having the 
honor of being the first American to break the European riveting record. 

Many people have heard the time-worn expression “make bricks fly”, 
but it has been left for Alonzo Harshaw, a Colored artisan, to break 
a record by making bricks fly in laying them at the rate of sixty 
thousand paving bricks per day. It is said that Harshaw, who works for 
the Southern Paving & Con. Co., lays bricks with such rapidity and 
exactness that he has been photographed while at work by several moving 
picture firms. 

In the rolling mills, steel and iron foundries, Colored men were 
there in thousands sweating away their strength and burning up their 
vitality before blistering metals in order that the best possible steel 
and iron might be made strong and durable enough to withstand the 
bursting shells and the snake gliding torpedoes from the submarines of 
the scientific Germans. 



Pushing pens and pencils on top of desks, tapping keys of clicking 
typewriters, bending over buzzing sewing machines, plying needles over 
tailors’ benches, before the humming looms, by the dangerous railroad 
crossings, in the car-filled train yards, between the handles of 
loaded wheelbarrows, through the crops of farmerette fields, among the 
death-dealing explosives in munition and arsenal plants and in many 
other places, thousands of brave and willing Colored women were to be 
found either in yeowomen’s suits or overalls and blouses steadfastly 
working with cheery dispositions and hopeful smiles. 

In December, 1918, two distinguished Colored Americans were sent to 
Europe on special missions as follows; Dr. Robert R. Moton, who was 
sent by the President of the United States and the Secretary of War to 
investigate the conditions of and talk to the Colored soldiers, and 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois who went to Europe as the representative of the N. 
A. A. C. P. and The Crisis to collect historical data pertaining to 
the American Colored fighters in the World War and to call and form a 
Pan-African Congress. 


At Home Buying Liberty Bonds 

“The Biennial meeting of the National Association of Colored Women’s 
Clubs was held in Denver, Colorado in July, 1918. Among the important 
subjects considered at this meeting were: Temperance, Suffrage, 

Lynchings, Religious Work, Negro Women’s Problems, Food Conservation 
and what the Negro Women Were Contributing to War Work Service. It was 
pointed out that the Association had representation on the Women’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, that in the Third Liberty 
Loan, 7,000 Negro Women were at work and raised $5,000,000. It was 
also stated that, judging from the number of buttons sold through the 
colored women’s clubs, that about $300,000 had been contributed in Red 
Cross Drives.” 

“David H. Rains, a wealthy Negro farmer, living near Shreveport, 
Louisiana, walked into the Liberty Loan Headquarters in that city 
and purchased $100,000 worth of the Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds and 
said that: ‘If they fell short of the quota he would make up the 
deficiency.’ (Work’s Negro Year Book, 1918-1919 edition, pages 48-49). 
According to an article on page 273 in the April 1921 issue of The 
Crisis, ‘Mr. Rains, who is reputed to be worth $1,500,000, owns 2,000 
acres of land on which there are 40 producing oil wells; he pays a 
clerk $100 a day to check up his royalties.’” 

“A report from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was that the Negro school 
children subscribed for $27,000 worth of Third Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Through a Negro bank in that city, over $400,000 worth of Bonds were 
bought, and it was stated that the total amount of Third Liberty 



Loan Bonds purchased by the Negroes of Philadelphia was more than 

$1,000,000.” 

“At the close of the Third Liberty Loan Drive, the United States 
Treasury Department awarded first place among all the ba nk s of the 
country to a Negro bank, the Mutual Savings, Portsmouth, Virginia. This 
bank was given a quota of $5,700 to raise. A total of over $100,000, 
almost twenty times the stipulated quota was raised. This bank was 
assigned $12,500 as its quota of the Fourth Liberty Loan. Its total 
subscription for this loan was reported to have been $115,000.” 

“The Negroes of Jacksonville, Florida, were awarded the first honor 
flag given to Negroes for exceeding their quota in the Third Liberty 
Loan Drive. They were asked to raise $50,000; they raised $250,000. In 
the Fourth Liberty Loan Drive, they were assigned a quota of $500,000 
and raised over $100,000 more than this amount. The following are 
additional examples of subscriptions of Negroes to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan: Mobile, Alabama, $250,000; Norfolk, Virginia, $250,000; Kansas 
City, Missouri, $500,000; Savannah, Georgia, $500,000; Memphis, 
Tennessee, $700,000; Chicago, Illinois, $1,000,000; Birmingham, 
Alabama, $1,155,000; Maryland, $2,000,000.” 

“When Secretary McAdoo visited Little Rock, Arkansas, in the interest 
of the First Liberty Loan, he was presented with a certified check 
for $60,000 as the Mosaic Templars’ bit toward financing the war. This 
society’s subscriptions were added to for subsequent loans until a 
total of $135,000 was invested in Liberty Bonds.” 

Not only rich Colored people gave freely of their wealth, but poor 
Colored people sacrificed to extents that are not imaginable in giving 
their last few dollars to help end that world strife, as soon as 
possible. 

“Mary Smith, a colored cook in Memphis, Tennessee, was asked by her 
mistress if she would not undertake to buy a $100 Bond. Mary said: “No. 
I don’t want no little $100 Bond. I want a $1000 and I am going to pay 
cash for it.” She gave her lifetime’s savings to help the United States 
carry on the war.” 

“The Chicago Illinois Post, in an editorial headed: “The Widow’s Mite,” 
among other things said: “We should like to tell the story of an old 
Negro woman, who, with seamed face and knotted hands, lives on the 
South Side and works for $7 a week. ‘Out of these meager wages,’ says 
the Favorite Magazine, ‘this daughter of a race that has traveled the 
road of trials and tribulations, has purchased three Liberty Bonds 
and $25 worth of War Savings Stamps. She contributes $5 a month to 
her church—before the war it was $10—belongs to the N. A. A. C. 

P. and a Court of Calanthe, subscribed to three Negro periodicals 
and contributes a dollar a month to the Home for the Aged. She does 



not knit, but she sits sometimes in the sunset, dreaming of the two 
stalwart sons that she has given the nation to fight its battles across 
the sea’.”” 


“Warner Brown, of Brenham, Texas, an ex-slave, seventy-five years old, 
had accumulated $50 by chopping wood and doing other jobs. He invested 
this in a Liberty Bond.” “Gilbert Denman, an eighty-seven year old 
Negro of Greenville, Alabama after listening to an appeal of speakers 
from a war relic train, tendered his entire worldly wealth, fifteen 
cents, to the cause of the United States Government.” 

Since a large percentage of the loyalty and patriotism of American 
citizens was weighed on the Roosevelt standard testing machine of 100 
per cent Americanism with weights of paper, silver and gold money; then 
surely the two hundred twenty-five million dollars and more in cash 
that was dumped into the American scales of Liberty Loan Campaigns, 
Thrift Stamps, Red Cross Drives and other War Work activities, by the 
Colored people in the United States, pushed high above the level the 
opposite scales that contained Negro one hundred per cent Americanism. 

Thus did the Colored people at home give their over-flowing measure and 
extra weight of money toward the putting down of a threatened world 
autocracy and the establishment of a hopeful universal democracy. And 
justly may those Colored people, who stayed at home in America during 
the World War and so unselfishly gave of their strength and money, 
truthfully and consolingly repeat that beautiful, fifty-fifty and 
“square deal” law of King David’s found in First Samuel, thirtieth 
chapter, twenty-fourth verse: “But as his part is that goeth down to 
the battle, so shall his part be that tarrieth by the stuff; they shall 
part alike.” 

(All quotations, facts and figures contained in this chapter titled 
“In The World War At Home”, unless otherwise stated herein, are 
extracts taken from Work’s Negro Year Book, 1918-1919 edition, 
pages 14-45-46-47-48-49-50.) 


WELLS AND SALISBURY 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of English Hours, by Henry James 

The pleasantest thing in life is doubtless ever the pleasantness that 
has found one off one’s guard—though if I was off my guard in arriving 
at Wells it could only have been by the effect of a frivolous want of 
infonnation. I knew in a general way that this ancient little town 
had a great cathedral to produce, but I was far from suspecting the 
intensity of the impression that awaited me. The immense predominance 
of the Minster towers, as you see them from the approaching train over 
the clustered houses at their feet, gives you indeed an intimation of 





its character, suggests that the city is nothing if not sanctified; 
but I can wish the traveller no better fortune than to stroll forth 
in the early evening with as large a reserve of ignorance as my own, 
and treat himself to an hour of discoveries. I was lodged on the edge 
of the Cathedral lawn and had only to pass beneath one of the three 
crumbling Priory gates which enclose it, and cross the vast grassy 
oval, to stand before a minster-front which ranks among the first 
three or four in England. Wells Cathedral is extremely fortunate in 
being approached by this wide green level, on which the spectator may 
loiter and stroll to and fro and shift his standpoint to his heart’s 
content. The spectator who does not hesitate to avail himself of his 
privilege of unlimited fastidiousness might indeed pronounce it too 
isolated for perfect picturesqueness—too uncontrasted with the profane 
architecture of the human homes for which it pleads to the skies. But 
Wells is in fact not a city with a cathedral for central feature; it is 
a cathedral with a little city gathered at the base and forming hardly 
more than an extension of the spacious close. You feel everywhere the 
presence of the beautiful church; the place seems always to savour of 
a Sunday afternoon; and you imagine every house tenanted by a canon, a 
prebendary, or a precentor, with “backs” providing for choristers and 
vergers. 

The great facade is remarkable not so much for its expanse as for its 
elaborate elegance. It consists of two great truncated towers, divided 
by a broad centre bearing, beside its rich fretwork of statues, three 
narrow lancet windows. The statues on this vast front are the great 
boast of the cathedral. They number, with the lateral figures of the 
towers, no less than three hundred; it seems densely embroidered 
by the chisel. They are disposed, in successive niches, along six 
main vertical shafts; the central windows are framed and divided by 
narrower shafts, and the wall above them rises into a pinnacled screen 
traversed by two superb horizontal rows. Add to these a close-running 
cornice of images along the line corresponding with the summit of 
the aisles and the tiers which complete the decoration of the towers 
on either side, and you have an immense system of images governed by 
a quaint theological order and most impressive in its completeness. 

Many of the little high-lodged effigies are mutilated, and not a few 
of the niches are empty, but the injury of time is not sufficient to 
diminish the noble serenity of the building. The injury of time is 
indeed being actively repaired, for the front is partly masked by a 
slender scaffolding. The props and platforms are of the most delicate 
structure, and look in fact as if they were meant to facilitate 
no more ponderous labour than a fitting-on of noses to disfeatured 
bishops and a rearrangement of the mantle-folds of strait-laced queens 
discomposed by the centuries. The main beauty of Wells Cathedral, to 
my mind, is not its more or less visible wealth of detail, but its 
singularly charming tone of colour. An even, sober, mouse-like grey 
invests it from summit to base, deepening nowhere to the melancholy 
black of your truly romantic gothic, but showing as yet none of the 



spotty brightness of renovation. It is a wonderful fact that the great 
towers, from their lofty outlook, see never a factory chimney—those 
cloud-compelling spires which so often break the charm of the softest 
English horizons; and the general atmosphere of Wells seemed to me, for 
some reason, peculiarly luminous and sweet. The cathedral has never 
been discoloured by the moral malaria of a city with an independent 
secular life. As you turn back from its portal and glance at the open 
lawn before it, edged by the mild grey seventeenth-century deanery 
and the other dwellings, hardly less stately, which seem to reflect 
in their comfortable fronts the rich respectability of the church, and 
then up again at the beautiful clear-hued pile, you may fancy it less 
a temple for man’s needs than a monument of his pride—less a fold for 
the flock than for the shepherds; a visible token that, besides the 
actual assortment of heavenly thrones, there is constantly on hand a 
“full line” of cushioned cathedral stalls. Within the cathedral this 
impression is not diminished. The interior is vast and massive, but it 
lacks incident—the incident of monuments, sepulchres, and chapels—and 
it is too brilliantly lighted for picturesque, as distinguished from 
strictly architectural, interest. Under this latter head it has, I 
believe, great importance. For myself, I can think of it only as I 
saw it from my place in the choir during afternoon service of a hot 
Sunday. The Bishop sat facing me, enthroned in a stately gothic alcove 
and clad in his crimson band, his lawn sleeves and his lavender gloves; 
the canons, in their degree, with still other priestly forms, reclined 
comfortably in the carven stalls, and the scanty congregation fringed 
the broad aisle. But though scanty, the congregation was select; it 
was unexceptionably black-coated, bonneted and gloved. It savoured 
intensely in short of that inexorable gentility which the English 
put on with their Sunday bonnets and beavers, and which fills me—as 
a mere taster of produced tastes—with a sort of fond reactionary 
remembrance of those animated bundles of rags which one sees kneeling 
in the churches of Italy. But even here, as taster of tastes, I found 
my account. You always do if you throw yourself confidently enough, in 
England, on the chapter of accidents. Before me and beside me sat a row 
of the comeliest young men, clad in black gowns and wearing on their 
shoulders long hoods trimmed with white fur. Who and what they were I 
know not, for I preferred not to learn, lest by chance they should not 
be so mediaeval as they looked. 

My fancy found its account even better in the singular quaintness of 
the little precinct known as the Vicars’ Close. It directly adjoins 
the Cathedral Green, and you enter it beneath one of the solid old 
gate-houses which form so striking an element in the ecclesiastical 
furniture of Wells. It consists of a narrow, oblong court, bordered 
on each side with thirteen small dwellings and terminating in a 
ruinous little chapel. Here formerly dwelt a congregation of minor 
priests, established in the thirteenth century to do curates’ work 
for the canons. The little houses are very much modernised; but they 
retain their tall chimneys, with carven tablets in the face, their 



antique compactness and neatness, and a certain little sanctified 
air as of cells in a cloister. The place is adorably of another 
world and time, and, approaching it as I did in the first dimness of 
twilight, it looked to me, in its exaggerated perspective, like one 
of those conventional streets represented on the stage, down whose 
impossible vista the heroes and confidants of romantic comedies come 
swaggering arm-in-arm and hold amorous converse with heroines perched 
at second-story windows. But though the Vicars’ Close is a curious 
affair enough, the great boast of Wells is its episcopal Palace. The 
Palace loses nothing from being seen for the first time in the kindly 
twilight, and from being approached with an uncautioned mind. To reach 
it (unless you go from within the cathedral by the cloisters), you pass 
out of the Green by another ancient gateway into the market-place, and 
thence back again through its own peculiar portal. My own first glimpse 
of it had all the felicity of a coup de theatre . I saw within the 
dark archway an enclosure bedimmed at once with the shadows of trees 
and heightened with the glitter of water. The picture was worthy of 
this agreeable promise. Its main feature is the little grey-walled 
island on which the Palace stands, rising in feudal fashion out of a 
broad, clear moat, flanked with round towers and approached by a proper 
drawbridge. Along the outer side of the moat is a short walk beneath a 
row of picturesquely stunted elms; swans and ducks disport themselves 
in the current and ripple the bright shadows of the overclambering 
plants from the episcopal gardens and masses of wall-flower lodged on 
the hoary battlements. On the evening of my visit the haymakers were 
at work on a great sloping field in the rear of the Palace, and the 
sweet perfume of the tumbled grass in the dusky air seemed all that 
was wanting to fix the scene for ever in the memory. Beyond the moat 
and within the grey walls dwells my lord Bishop, in the finest seat 
of all his order. The mansion dates from the thirteenth century; but, 
stately dwelling though it is, it occupies but a subordinate place in 
its own grounds. Their great ornament, picturesquely speaking, is the 
massive ruin of a banqueting-hall erected by a free-living mediaeval 
bishop and more or less demolished at the Reformation. With its still 
perfect towers and beautiful shapely windows, hung with those green 
tapestries so stoutly woven by the English climate, it is a relic 
worthy of being locked away behind an embattled wall. I have among my 
impressions of Wells, besides this picture of the moated Palace, half a 
dozen memories of the romantic sort, which I lack space to transcribe. 

The clearest impression perhaps is that of the beautiful church of 
St. Cuthbert, of the same date as the cathedral, and in very much the 
same style of elegant, temperate early English. It wears one of the 
high-soaring towers for which Somersetshire is justly celebrated, as 
you may see from the window of the train in rolling past its almost 
topheavy hamlets. The beautiful old church, surrounded with its green 
graveyard, and large enough to be impressive, without being too large 
(a great merit, to my sense) to be easily compassed by a deplorably 
unarchitectural eye, wore a native English expression to which certain 
humble figures in the foreground gave additional point. On the edge of 



the churchyard was a low-gabled house, before which four old men were 
gossiping in the eventide. Into the front of the house was inserted an 
antique alcove in stone, divided into three shallow little seats, two 
of which were occupied by extraordinary specimens of decrepitude. One 
of these ancient paupers had a huge protuberant forehead, and sat with 
a pensive air, his head gathered painfully upon his twisted shoulders 
and his legs resting across his crutch. The other was rubicund, 
blear-eyed, and frightfully besmeared with snuff. Their voices were 
so feeble and senile that I could scarcely understand them, and only 
just managed to make out the answer to my enquiry of who and what they 
were—“We’re Still’s Almhouse, sir.” 

One of the lions, almost, of Wells (whence it is but five miles 
distant) is the ruin of the famous Abbey of Glastonbury, on which 
Henry VIII, in the language of our day, came down so heavily. The 
ancient splendour of the architecture survives but in scattered and 
scanty fragments, among influences of a rather inharmonious sort. It 
was cattle-market in the little town as I passed up the main street, 
and a savour of hoofs and hide seemed to accompany me through the easy 
labyrinth of the old arches and piers. These occupy a large back yard, 
close behind the street, to which you are most prosaically admitted by 
a young woman who keeps a wicket and sells tickets. The continuity of 
tradition is not altogether broken, however, for the little street of 
Glastonbury has rather an old-time aspect, and one of the houses at 
least must have seen the last of the abbots ride abroad on his mule. 

The little inn is a capital bit of character, and as I waited for the 
’bus under its low dark archway (in something of the mood, possibly, 
in which a train was once waited for at Coventry), and watched the 
barmaid flirting her way to and fro out of the heavy-browed kitchen and 
among the lounging young appraisers of colts and steers and barmaids, 

I might have imagined that the merry England of the Tudors had not 
utterly passed away. A beautiful England this must have been as well, 
if it contained many such abbeys as Glastonbury. Such of the ruined 
columns and portals and windows as still remain are of admirable 
design and finish. The doorways are rich in marginal ornament—ornament 
within ornament, as it often is; for the dainty weeds and wild flowers 
overlace the antique tracery with their bright arabesques and deepen 
the grey of the stonework as it brightens their bloom. The thousand 
flowers which grow among English ruins deserve a chapter to themselves. 
I owe them, as an observer, a heavy debt of satisfaction, but I am too 
little of a botanist to pay them in their own coin. It has often seemed 
to me in England that the purest enjoyment of architecture was to be 
had among the ruins of great buildings. In the perfect building one 
is rarely sure that the impression is simply architectural: it is more 
or less pictorial and romantic; it depends partly upon association and 
partly upon various accessories and details which, however they may be 
wrought into harmony with the architectural idea, are not part of its 
essence and spirit. But in so far as beauty of structure is beauty of 
line and curve, balance and harmony of masses and dimensions, I have 



seldom relished it as deeply as on the grassy nave of some crumbling 
church, before lonely columns and empty windows where the wild flowers 
were a cornice and the sailing clouds a roof. The arts certainly hang 
together in what they do for us. These hoary relics of Glastonbury 
reminded me in their broken eloquence of one of the other great ruins 
of the world—the Last Supper of Leonardo. A beautiful shadow, in each 
case, is ah that remains; but that shadow is the soul of the artist. 

Salisbury Cathedral, to which I made a pilgrimage on leaving Wells, 
is the very reverse of a ruin, and you take your pleasure there on 
very different grounds from those I have just attempted to define. It 
is perhaps the best-known typical church in the world, thanks to its 
shapely spire; but the spire is so simply and obviously fair that when 
you have respectfully made a note of it you have anticipated aesthetic 
analysis. I had seen it before and admired it heartily, and perhaps 
I should have done as well to let my admiration rest. I confess that 
on repeated inspection it grew to seem to me the least bit _banal_, 
or even _bete_, since I am talking French, and I began to consider 
whether it does not belong to the same range of art as the Apollo 
Belvedere or the Venus de’ Medici. I am inclined to think that if I 
had to live within sight of a cathedral and encounter it in my daily 
comings and goings, I should grow less weary of the rugged black front 
of Exeter than of the sweet perfection of Salisbury. There are people 
by temperament easily sated with beauties specifically fair, and the 
effect of Salisbury Cathedral architecturally is equivalent to that 
of flaxen hair and blue eyes physiognomically. The other lions of 
Salisbury, Stonehenge and Wilton House, I revisited with undiminished 
interest. Stonehenge is rather a hackneyed shrine of pilgrimage. At the 
time of my former visit a picnic-party was making libations of beer 
on the dreadful altar-sites. But the mighty mystery of the place has 
not yet been stared out of countenance; and as on this occasion there 
were no picnickers we were left to drink deep of ah its ambiguities 
and intensities. It stands as lonely in history as it does on the 
great plain whose many-tinted green waves, as they roll away from 
it, seem to symbolise the ebb of the long centuries which have left 
it so portentously unexplained. You may put a hundred questions to 
these rough-hewn giants as they bend in grim contemplation of their 
fallen companions; but your curiosity falls dead in the vast sunny 
stillness that enshrouds them, and the strange monument, with ah its 
unspoken memories, becomes simply a heart-stirring picture in a land 
of pictures. It is indeed immensely vague and immensely deep. At a 
distance you see it standing in a shallow dell of the plain, looking 
hardly larger than a group of ten-pins on a bowling-green. I can fancy 
sitting all a summer’s day watching its shadows shorten and lengthen 
again, and drawing a delicious contrast between the world’s duration 
and the feeble span of individual experience. There is something in 
Stonehenge almost reassuring to the nerves; if you are disposed to 
feel that the life of man has rather a thin surface, and that we soon 
get to the bottom of things, the immemorial grey pillars may serve to 



represent for you the pathless vaults beneath the house of history. 
Salisbury is indeed rich in antiquities. Wilton House, a delightful 
old residence of the Earls of Pembroke, contains a noble collection of 
Greek and Roman marbles. These are ranged round a charming cloister 
occupying the centre of the house, which is exhibited in the most 
liberal fashion. Out of the cloister opens a series of drawing-rooms 
hung with family portraits, chiefly by Vandyck, all of superlative 
merit. Among them hangs supreme, as the Vandyck _par excellence_, the 
famous and magnificent group of the whole Pembroke family of James 
the First’s time. This splendid work has every pictorial merit—design, 
colour, elegance, force, and finish, and I have been vainly wondering 
to this hour what it needs to be the finest piece of portraiture, as 
it surely is one of the most ambitious, in the world. What it lacks, 
characteristically, in a certain uncompromising veracity, it recovers 
in the beautiful dignity of its position—unmoved from the stately house 
in which its author sojourned and wrought, familiar to the descendants 
of its noble originals. 

1872. 


THE OBSESSION OF POSSESSION 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Child Versus Parent, by Stephen Wise 

The undemocratic character of the home reveals itself in a way that is 
familiar enough,—the way of parental possession. Nothing could be 
more difficult for parents to abandon than the sense of ownership, 
tenderly conceived and graciously fostered. And yet, hard as the 
lesson may be, it must be learned by parents that the spirit of 
proprietorship cannot coexist with the democratic temper in the home. 

I sometimes regret that children are not born full-grown, that they do 
not subsequently develop or devolve into babies, so that the earliest 
aspect of a child, diminutive, helpless, should not, as it does, evoke 
the sense of absolute and exclusive ownership. If children would only 
at six months or a year begin to argue, vigorously to combat their 
parents' views, the ordinary transition from bland acquiescence to 
over-facile dissent would be somewhat less harsh and startling. The 
thing, which perhaps does most to intensify the shock and pain 
incidental to divergence of opinion, is that the first eight or ten 
years of childhood give no intimation or little more than intimation 
of the possibility of conflict in later years. The unresisting 
acquiescence of children in never-ending bestowal of parental bounty 
offers no hint of the possibility of future strife. The legal plea of 
surprise might almost be offered up by parents, who find, as one of 
them has expressed it, that, when children are young, they "stay put," 
can be found whenever sought. Later they neither stay nor are put, but 





move tangentially and, it would seem by preference, into orbits of 
their own,—and not always heavenly orbits. 

Some parents never wean themselves nor even seek to do so from the 
sense of proprietorship, which is sure to be rudely disturbed unless 
parents are wise to yield it up. No grown, reasoning, self-respecting 
person wishes to be or to be dealt with as a being in fief to another. 
Ofttimes it proves exceedingly hard for fond parents to relinquish the 
sense of ownership, for the latter is deeply satisfying and even 
flattering to the owner. In very truth, parents must come to 
understand that children are not born to them as possessions. The 
parental part does not confer ownership rights. Children should not be 
regarded and cherished as a life-long possession nor even for a time. 
They are entrusted by the processes of birth and the decree of fate to 
parents, to be cared for during the days of dependence, to be nurtured 
and developed till maturity, the latter to mark the ending of the 
period of conscious parental responsibility. 

As long as children have not reached adolescence and the consciousness 
thereof, they may endure nor even note the mood of parental 
possession. But once complete self-consciousness dawns, the sense of 
ownership becomes intolerable to any child that is more than a 
domestic automaton, and, if persisted in, makes any wholesomeness of 
relation between parent and child unthinkable. Many years ago, a sage 
friend tendered me some unforgettable counsel. I had, perhaps 
unwisely, commiserated with him upon the fact that his lovely 
children, sons and daughters alike, were leaving the parental roof 
and beginning their lives anew in different and remote parts of the 
land. His answer rang prompt and decisive: "Children were not given to 
us to keep. They are placed with us for a time in trusteeship and now 
that they are old enough to leave us and to stand upon their own feet, 
it is well for them to make their own homes and become the builders of 
their own lives." This sage and his like-minded wife had achieved the 
art of dispossessing themselves of their children, or rather they had 
never suffered themselves to tread the pathway of possession. 

To a rational adult the sense of possession by another is irksome, 
save in the case of youthful lovers whose irrationality may for a time 
take the form of pleasure in the fact of possession by another. But 
when sanity enters into the joy of the love-relation, then the sense 
of ecstasy in being possessed vanishes and with its passing comes a 
renewal of self-possession which alone is complete sanity. 
Self-possession brooks no invasion or possession of personality by 
another. The matter of possession becomes gravely disturbing because 
the parental tendency in the direction of proprietorship becomes 
keenest at a time when children are least disposed to be possessed in 
any way. As children near adulthood, they desire to be autonomous 
persons rather than things or possessions. Then the conflict comes, 
and, though not consciously, is fought for and against possession. 



Briefly, adolescence brings with it an insistence upon the end of the 
relative and the beginning of absolute, that is unrelated, existence. 
Somehow and for the most part unhappily, the child's insistence upon 
absolute self-possession and self-existence comes at a time,—it may 
be evocative rather than synchronous—when parents most desire or feel 
the need to be parents. This craving for a maximum of parenthood, not 
in the interest of filial possession, is evoked by the normal, 
adolescent child, as it begins to find its main interests and 
absorptions outside of the home, with the consequent loosening of what 
seemed to be irrefragably close and intimate ties. And the parental 
sense of proprietary supervision is not lessened by the circumstance 
that the child now faces those problems the rightful solution of 
which means so much to its future. 

Thus does the conflict arise. Children, though they know it not or know 
it only in part, face the great tests and challenges of life, rejoicing 
that these are to be their experiences, their problems, their tests. 

Parents view these self-same challenges and are deeply concerned lest 
these prove too much for children and leave them broken and blighted 
upon life's way. It is really fairer to say that what is viewed as the 
parental instinct of possession is really nothing more than the 
eagerness of parents somehow to bestow upon children the unearned fruits 
of experience. It is the primary and inalienable right of children to 
blunder, to falter upon the altar-steps, and blundering is a teacher 
wiser though costlier than parents. Reckoning and rueing the price they 
have paid for the lessons of experience, parents, whose good-will is 
greater than their wisdom, insist upon the right to transmit to children 
through teaching these lessons of experience. But they fail to realize 
that certain things are unteachable and intransmissible. 

Confounding the classroom with the school of life, it is assumed that 
certain truths are orally teachable. Children, building better than 
they know, insist that the wisdom of experience cannot be orally 
communicated, that it is not to be acquired through parental bestowal 
or teaching or insistence, but solely through personal effort, and, 
though at first they know it not, through hardship and suffering. 

Wisdom cannot be imparted to children by parents under an anaesthesia 
that averts pain and suffering. Hard is it for parents to accept the 
truth pointed out by Coleridge that experience is only a lamp in a 
vessel's stern, which throws a light on the waters we have passed 
through, none on those which lie before us. 

The conflict then is between children who insist upon the privilege of 
acquiring the wisdom of life through personal experience which includes 
blundering and suffering, and parents whose sense of possession 
strengthens their native resolution to bring to loved children all the 
benefits and gains of life's experiences without permitting children to 
pay the price which life exacts. And parents, in the unreasoning 



passion to ward off hurt and wound from the heads of children, forget 
that if the wisdom of experience were transmissible we should have moral 
stagnation and spiritual immobility in the midst of life. 

But if parents may not expect to be able to transmit the body of their 
life-experience to children, neither should children assume that the 
multiplication table is an untested hypothesis because accepted by 
parents, or that elementary truths are wholly dubious because parental 
assent has been given thereto. If parents must learn that children 
cannot be expected to regard every thesis as valid solely because held 
by parents, children need hardly take it for granted, though it may of 
course be found to be true, that the parental viewpoint is uniformly 
erring and invalid. 

If parents, who are tempted to yield to the instinct of proprietorship 
rather, as we have seen, than of domination, would but understand, as 
was lately suggested in a psychological analysis of Barrie's "Mary 
Rose," that there are women who mother the members of their circles so 
persistently that they impose a certain childishness on them, the 
mother's influence often producing incompetence and timidity! To such 
parents, however, as will not admit the fact of possession, it remains 
to be pointed out that parents do not live forever and are usually 
survived by their children. The "owned" child is not unlikely with the 
years to become and to remain a poor, miserable dependent 
intellectually and spiritually, once its parents are gone. 

View another case, the marriage of the "owned" child, even when it 
does not accept any marriage that offers as a mode of release from 
parental bondage. I have had frequent occasion to note that the 
"owned" child, freed from parental suppression, is often revenged upon 
parental tyranny by an era of luxurious despotism, or, what is worse, 
renews the reign of ownership and dependence by becoming the "owned" 
wife or undisowned husband, a sorry, beggarly serf, whose lifelong 
dependence in the worst sense is largely the sequel to parental 
proprietorship or overlordship. The parental tyranny that is 
well-meant and gentle yields place in marriage to a tyranny that is 
most untender and may even be brutal, its victim, male or female, 
habituated by parental usage to the art of unrevolting submission, or, 
when not thus habituated, goaded to a vindictive and compensatory 
sense of mastery. 

To urge parents to relinquish the sense of possession, to prepare them 
for the day when they shall find it inevitable to "give up," is to do 
them a real service. Let them prepare with something of fortitude for 
the day that comes to many parents, which is to establish and confirm 
the fact of parental dispensableness. The fortitude may have to be 
Spartan in character. It is our fate, and parents, who are practised 
in the art of long-suffering endurance, must learn to bear this last 
test of strength with undimmable courage and even to rejoice therein. 



WHISTLES ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

By M. L. Gutode. 

Popular Science Monthly Volume 33 June 1888 (1888) 

First published in French as "Le Sifflet" in 'La Nature, No. 735, 2 July 1887. 


No instrument, probably, has been invested with more various forms than the whistle. It would take a 
volume to present properly ah of these forms and their passages from one to another, which I have no 
intention of doing, I aim only to distinguish a few points that may indicate to others how extensive a 
field there is into which they may explore if they will. The primary idea of a whistle lies in the making 
of a column of air to vibrate, in whatever condition. As there is no lack of means or methods for doing 
this, the infinite diversity of the forms of the apparatus for producing the vibrations and the resultant 
sounds is a matter of course. The most general form is the human whistle, which one can make sound 
—after a fashion—without much preliminary training; but many musicians have made themselves 
masters of its intonations to such a degree that, instead of the usual inharmonious and unmethodical 
discords, they can render with it the most difficult passages of elaborate musical compositions, I shah 
not dwell upon the means that may be employed to make the sounds sharper and to modulate their 
tones. Every one knows what effects are produced by inserting the fore and second lingers so as to turn 
the tongue slightly back as the column of air passes over it, or by sending the blast over the outside of 
the bent fingers. 

If we seek other primitive whistles, we have them in the hollow-barreled key, the terror of authors and 
comedians; the famous willow whistle, cut when the twig is most sappy; the green dandelion stem, split 
along its length; the nut-shell between the fingers; the cherry-stone, which school-boys grind down so 
patiently on the soles of their shoes and perforate; the buck-hom, and ah the other things which we are 
fond of contriving, in our early youth, with which to split the ears of parents and teachers. 

Seeing that so much can be done with such rude means, it is not strange that the whistle was a well- 
known instrument in antiquity. The old Peruvians were past masters in the fabrication of whistles. They 
made them in great numbers, of earth, and ornamented with various designs and figures of animals. 

The porcelain-factory at Sevres (Fig. 1) possesses two specimens of their workmanship, one of which 
resembles a nightingale; and, when filled with water, it produces a kind of warbling. There is an 
instrumental museum at the Paris Conservatory of Music, which is open to the public on Thursday 
afternoons. It was founded by Clapisson, and in the beginning consisted only of a single collection—of 
whistles. This was, moreover, a most curious collection, comprising whistles of ah ages and ah 
countries, of terra-cotta, copper, ivory, hard stone, etc., some of which were remarkable as specimens of 
invention and workmanship. Unfortunately, this collection was scattered to the winds at an auction-sale 
twenty years ago, and the conservatory has not preserved any part of it; but there are still a great many 
curiosities in the instrumental museum—serpents in the most distressing shapes, horns and trumpets of 
crystal, flutes of porcelain, fiddles of faience, Alpine horns, a bassoon of such extraordinary adjustment 
that it is a day's work to dismount it; and many other most curious contrivances for producing melodies 
and accompaniments. 


One of the most simple whistles, most closely approaching the theoretical fonn, is the American, or 
secret whistle (Fig. 2), which is composed of a strip of metal bent over, one end of which. A, is cut 




beveled, and is placed opposite the opening of 
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Fig. 2.—Secret Whistle. Outer View and Section. 

the hollow box o o’. Apply the mouth and blow at—no sound is produced; and in this lies the secret of 
the instrument. But on closing the open ring T with the thumb and forefinger, a vigorous whistling 
sound is obtained, the intensity of which may be modified by raising or lowering the bevel. A, so as to 
bring it nearer to or farther away from the box o o'. 

A pen and pencil-case whistle, with which dealers in holiday toys have had considerable success, 
deserves to be mentioned here. It is an ordinary whistle at the end of a tube, in which a solid cylinder is 
moved so as to modify at the will of the performer the length of the column of vibrating air. Persons 
skilled in using it are able to play a considerable variety of simple tunes upon it. Among the whistles 
that give out several notes, we also cite the commandant's whistle (Fig. 3), which, besides its mouth, 
has two openings that are controlled by the fore and middle fingers. With both holes closed, it gives the 
note sol; with hole No. 1 open, do; and with both holes open, mi. 

We might make a distinct and legitimate study of numerous forms of sounding apparatus, constructed 
on the theory of the whistle, whose peculiarities consist in the manner in which the air is sent over the 
tongue, the vibration of which produces the sound. Thus, we have the pedal-hom, and the India-rubber 
bulb whistle of tramways and omnibuses, the various systems of horns that give notice of the approach 
of fire-engines, the alarm whistles of steam-engines, "howler" whistles, and locomotive whistles; the 
last of which are sometimes tuned to nearly a distinct tone for each line. Much that is interesting might 
also be said concerning the variations in the engineer's whistle for his different calls, upon the signal¬ 
man, for the clearance of the track, etc. But this would take us away from our topic. 

Modern common whistles are infinite in their variety, and new kinds are appearing every day, as the 
fancies of amateurs bring them forth. They are made of wood, bark, metal, horn, shell, glass, and even 
of sugar. While the fonn of the apparatus and the manner of using it change from time to time, as the 
fruitful imaginations of fanciers devise new patterns, the principle of the construction is invariable. 
Some conception of the capabilities in design of the instrument may be gained from a glance at Fig. 4. 
Among the whistles here represented, we find the scholar whistle (3), the fireman's whistle (5), which 
gives mi when the upper hole is open, and do when it is closed with the finger; the Belgian whistle 
(15), of inelegant shape; the square whistle with two holes, giving two notes (7); and the Baduel anny 
regulation whistle (9), Of a quite different type is the Swiss whistle for railroad-station agents (2), in 
which the column of air is broken upon the summit sphere and a part is swallowed up, while another 
part is thrown outside. The marine regulation whistle (6) is of a similar structure; but, like the American 
whistle, there is a secret in manipulating it. In order to produce a sound, the upper end of the pipe and 
the adjacent sphere must be shut up in the hand. A variety of movements are necessary for the 
execution of different modulations, which make a whistling-school on the quarter-deck the analogue of 
the schools of the trumpet and the drum in regiments. There are also whistles with three or four 
openings, like the hom whistle and the railroad whistle. In the former (13) the extremities A and D may 
be regarded as mouths, and the sounds are also modified by closing alternately or in succession the 
openings B and C. In the second (13), by leaving all open, we obtain a quite characteristic mixed and 
false sound. Special modifications are obtained with the roulette whistle (1) and the bird whistle, with 
which the songs of various birds are imitated. Fancy has run rife in devising typical whistles, like the 
dog's-head whistle (10) for hunters, and many-ended whistles, like the army whistle with compass (11), 
the match-box whistle 
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Fig. 4.—Different Kinds of Whistles. 1. Roulette whistle. 2. Swiss railroad-station agent's whistle. 3. 
Scholar whistle. 4. Another type of the same. 5. Fireman’s whistle. 6. Marine regulation whistle. 7. 
Square whistle with two holes. 8. Round whistle. 9. Army regulation whistle. 10. Dog's-head whistle. 

11. Army compass whistle. 12. Whistle and horn of three notes. 13. Railroad whistle. 14. Match-box 
and compass whistle. 15. Belgian whistle. 

(14), cigarette-case whistles, whistling canes, whistling hunting-whips, whistling sleeve-buttons, etc. 

Among the matters to be taken into account in the making of whistles are the effect of the length and 
the diameter of the tube, the width of the month-piece and its length, the size and thickness of the 
tongue, the diameter of the instrument, the size of the orifice, the nature of the material of which it is 
composed, etc., variations in any of which produce—sometimes very important—modulations in its 
tone. Experiments have shown that do and mi in particular have a round, full, well-supported sound, 
which in the Baduel regulation whistle can be heard for a distance of more than six hundred metres. 

Competent observers have asserted that the manner of whistling is not always the same, and that there 
are some unhappy persons who can not whistle at all. According to these authorities, among whom is 
M. Baduel, to whistle well it is necessary to pronounce tu . . . tu slowly; then tu . . . tu . . . tu more and 
more rapidly and quite distinctly, especially taking care not to whistle from the throat. To make the 
double tongue-stroke, we must say tu . . . du . . . g, du, to give the trill; but we should always begin 
slowly, and proceed gradually to greater rapidity. 

Correspondents of "La Nature" have sent in to it illustrations and descriptions of other whistles than 
those which M. Gutode describes. One of them is a terra-cotta bird-shaped whistle, somewhat like the 
Peruvian whistles, which has been recovered from the prehistoric relics near Florence (Fig. 5). The 
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Fig. 5.—Earthen Whistle from near Florence. 

sound is produced by blowing into the bird's beak. Another, an extremely simple form, is used by the 
foremen in the spinneries of northern Europe, to direct the changing of the bobbins on the looms. It is 
made of tin (Fig. 6), and gives out a sound strong enough, to overcome all the other noises in the shop, 
while it is also susceptible of musical modulations. But there is a special art in sounding it. The tongue 
must be brought up to the hole in the upper blade without stopping it, and the air must be projected 
simultaneously through both holes, so as to 
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Fig. 6.—Spinner's Whistle. Fig. 7.—How the Spinner's Whistle is used. 

vibrate in the bent-over part (Fig. 7). After a few efforts, sounds of astonishing power can be produced 
on this instrument. 

Every boy knows how to make a willow whistle; or he may use lilac or any of several other woods 
when in the sap. Taking a branch about the size of his little finger, he cuts a ring in the bark down to the 
wood. Then, having moistened the bark in his 
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Fig. 8.—Wooden Whistle. 

mouth, he beats it, holding it on his knee, with the handle of his knife, till it will slide on the stick. 
Holding the lower part of the branch in his left hand, with his right hand he twists the loosened slip of 



bark and pulls it off in a single piece, forming a hollow cylinder, perhaps an inch long. He then slips the 
ring back over the stick as in A (Fig. 8), or he may trim the stick and cylinder as in B or C, previous to 
readjusting them, to form the shape almost universally in use. 

Among the latest devices in the way of whistles are the curious chemical toys made with picrate of 
potash. When the whistling rockets and fire-pieces first appeared, the whistling was commonly 
supposed to be produced in the same way as in ordinary whistles, by the air-movements produced by 
their rapid motion. This is, however, not so. The operation is not at all like that of an air-whistle, but the 
production of the sound is owing to the peculiar property of picrate of potash of whistling when it is 
burned. This effect is heard very clearly with that salt when compressed in a tube, and the sonority may 
be augmented by the addition of various substances. Such a composition may be formed, with no other 
danger than usually attends the manipulation of explosives, by triturating a mixture of fifteen parts of 
picrate of potash and one part of Judaean bitumen. 
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Fig. 9—Picrate of Potash Whistle, a, the whistling composition; b, rocket with whistle attached. 

It is then charged into a pasteboard tube a little less than a half-inch in its interior diameter, and some 
two and a half inches long (Fig. 9). The tube is closed at one end by a plug of closely tamped clay. The 
composition is introduced in small charges evenly compressed, till the tube is filled to within about 
three quarters of an inch of the open end. The whistle may be wired upon the cartridge of a rocket, 
when it should be furnished with a cap penetrated by a quick match, which, entering the picrated 
composition, is also inserted into the throat of the rocket, so that the two fire-works shall be inflamed at 
the same time. The sound of these whistles is sharp at first, and passes gradually, as the tube is emptied 
of its contents, to a grave tone. By combining the whistles with various devices of fire-works, curious 
effects are produced, in accordance with which expressive descriptive names have been given to the 
artifices. 

When the picrate whistles were first exhibited at Havre, on the occasion of the Fete nationale, the 
spectators, irritated at the strident noise they made, and mistaking its origin, exclaimed: "Down with 
the whistling fellows! duck them!" The enjoyment of the festival was much enhanced when the joke 
was explained.—Translated for the Popular Science Monthly from La Nature . 


THE DANCE 

By Zona Gale 

From The Smart Set. Aug 1905 


AFTER breakfast one morning Peleas and I were standing at the drawing-room window watching a 
snowstonn. It was an unassuming stonn of little flakes and infrequent gusts, and hardly looked 
important enough to keep a baby indoors. But we who have old age and rheumatism and heaven knows 
what to think of, are obliged to forego our walk if so much as a sprinkling-cart passes. 

This always makes Peleas cross, and I myself, that morning, was disposed to take exception, and to fail 
to understand, and to resort to all the ill-bred devices of well-bred people, who are too polite to be 
openly quarrelsome. 


What a bony horse!" remarked Peleas 





"I don’t think so," I said; "its ribs don’t show in the least." 

"It’s bony," reiterated Peleas irritably. "It isn't well fed." 

"Perhaps," said I, "that's its type. A good many people would say that a slender woman-" 

"They're bony, too," went on Peleas decidedly. "I never saw a slender woman yet who looked as if she 
had enough to eat." 

"Peleas!" I cried, aghast at such defection, "think of the women with lovely tapering waists " 
"Bean-poles," said Peleas. 

"And sloping shoulders-" 

"Yes—pagoda-shaped shoulders," said Peleas. 

"And delicate, pointed faces-" 

"They look hungry—every one of them—and bony," Peleas dismissed the matter—Peleas who, in saner 
moods, commiserates me on my appalling plumpness! 

"There's the butter-woman," said I, to change the subject. 

"Yes," said Peleas resentfully, finding fresh fuel in this, "Nichola uses four times too much butter in 
everything." 

"Peleas," I rebuked him, "you know how careful she is." 

"No, I don’t," replied Peleas stubbornly; "she's extravagant in butter." 

"She uses a great deal of oil," said I tremulously, not certain whether oil is cheaper. 

"Butter, butter—she spreads butter on her soup," stormed Peleas "I believe she uses butter to boil water 
_ 11 

Then I laughed. Peleas is never more adorable than when he is cross—at someone else. 

At that very moment the boy who was driving the butter-woman’s wagon began to whistle. It was a 
thin, rich little tune—a tune that pours slowly, like honey. I am not musical, but I can always tell 
honey-tunes. At sound of it Peleas's face lighted as if at a prescription of magic. 

"Ettare! Ettare!" he cried, "do you hear that tune?" 

"Yes," I said breathlessly. 

"Do you remember-?" 



"No," said I, just as breathlessly. 

"It’s the Varsovienne," cried Peleas, "that we danced together the night that I met you, Ettare!" 

With that Peleas caught me about the waist and hummed the air with all his might and whirled me 
down the long room more breathless than ever. 

"Peleas!" I struggled, "I don’t know it. Let me go." 

For it has been forty years since I have danced or thought of dancing, and I could not in the least 
remember the silly step. 

Leaving me to regain my breath as best I might, Peleas was off up the room, around chairs and about 
tables, stepping long and short, turning, retreating, and singing louder and louder. 

"You stood over there," he cried, still dancing, "the music had begun, and I was not your partner—but I 
caught you away before you could say no, and we danced—tol te tol te tol-" 

Peleas performed with his back to the hall door. It opened softly, and he did not hear. There stood 
Nichola. I have never before seen that grim old woman look astonished, but at sight of the flying figure 
of Peleas she seemed ready to run away. It was something to see old Nichola nonplussed. Our old 
servant is a brave woman, afraid of nothing on earth but an artificial bath-water heater, which she 
would rather die than light, but the spectacle of Peleas, dancing, seemed actually to frighten her. She 
stood silent for a full minute—and this in itself was amazing in Nichola, whom I have always feared to 
take to the theatre, lest she answer back to the player-talk. 

In one of the most frantic of his revolutions, Peleas faced the door and saw her. He stopped short as if 
he had been a toy and someone had ceased drawing the string. He was frightfully abashed, and was 
therefore never more haughty. 

"Nichola," said he, with lifted brows, "we did not ring." 

Nichola remained motionless, her little bead eyes, which have not grown old with the rest of her, quite 
round in contemplation. 

"We are busy, Nichola," repeated Peleas, slightly raising his voice. 

Then Nichola came to and rolled her eyes naturally. 

"Yah!" said she, with a dignity too fine for scorn. "Was it, then, a fire-drill?" 

Really, Nichola tyrannizes over us and bullies us about in a manner not to be borne. We tell each other 
this every day. 

Peleas looked at me rather foolishly for a minute when she had disappeared. 

"That was the way it went," said he, ignoring the interruption as one always does when one is nettled: 
"Tol te tol te tol-" 



"Why don't you sing da de da de da, Peleas?" I inquired, having noticed before that all the world is 
divided into those who sing tol, or da, or la, or na. "I always say ’da.’" 


"I prefer 'tol,'" said Peleas shortly. 

Some time I am going to classify people according to that one peculiarity, and see what so pronounced 
a characteristic can possibly augur. 

"Dear, dear," said I, to restore his good humor, "what a beau you were at that ball, Peleas." 

"Nonsense!" said Peleas, trying to conceal his pleasure. 

"And how a few of us have kept together since," I went on. "There are Polly Cleatam and Sally 
Chartres and their husbands, all living near us; and there's Miss Lillieblade, too." 

"That’s so," said Peleas, "and I suppose they all remember that very night—our night." 

"Of course," said I confidently. 

Peleas meditated, one hand over his mouth, his elbow on his knee. 

"I wonder," he said, "I was thinking—I wouldn’t be surprised if—well, why couldn’t we?" 

He stopped and looked at me in some suspicion that I knew what he meant. 

"Have them all here some evening?" said I daringly. 

Peleas nodded. 

"And dance!" said he, in his most venturesome mood. 

"Peleas," I cried, "and all wear our old-fashioned things!" 

Peleas smiled at me speechlessly. 

The plan grew large in the eyes of both of us even before I remembered the climax of the matter. 
"Thursday," I said in a whisper, "Thursday, Peleas, is Nichola's day out! 

"Nichola's day out" sounds most absurd to anyone who has seen our old servant. When she came to us, 
forty-odd years ago, she had landed but two weeks before from Italy and was a swarthy little beauty in 
the twenties. She spoke little English and was deliciously amazed at everything, and her Italian friends 
used to come and take her out once a week, on Thursday. With her black eyes flashing, she would tell 
me next night, while she dressed me for a ball, of the amazing sights that had been permitted to her. 
Those were the days when we had many servants, and Nichola was my own maid; then gradually all 
the rest left and Nichola alone remained—even through one black year when she had not a centime of 
wages. And so she had grown gray and bent in our service, and had changed in appearance, and lost her 
graces and her disposition alike. One thing only remained the same—she still had Thursday evenings 
"out." 



Where in the world she found to go, now, was a favorite subject of speculation with Peleas and me. She 
had no friends, no one came to see her, she did not mention frequenting any house; she was openly 
averse to the dark—not afraid, but averse; and her contempt for all places of amusement was second 
only to her distrust of the cable-cars. Yet every Thursday evening she set forth in her best purple bonnet 
and black "circular" and was gone until eleven o'clock. Old, lonely, withered woman—where did she 
go? 

Peleas and I used to wonder about it week by week, and now, for the first time, we planned to take a 
base and harmless advantage of her absence. We meant to give a party—a dance—with seven guests. 
Nichola, we decided, would not have supported the idea for one moment; she would have had a 
thousand silly objections about my sleeplessness and our digestion and Peleas's nerves. We argued now 
that all three objections were inadequate, and that Nichola was made for us, not we for Nichola. This 
bold innovation of thought alone will show how adventuresome we were become. 

We set about our preparation with proper caution. We had a disagreement at the outset, for whereas 
Peleas was eager to begin by inviting our guests, I was determined first to find out if any one of the old 
gowns in the garret chests might be worn. I kept Peleas for one whole forenoon in the kitchen, driving 
Nichola nearly mad with his forced excuses for staying, while I risked my old neck among boxes so 
long undisturbed that one would have said that they might have dreamed dresses within their empty 
walls in that long sleep. At last I lifted it from its place—the lustrous white silk that I had worn on the 
night that I met Peleas. It was as if the fragrance of that time had wrapped it round all these years and 
kept it fresh. Peleas and I had looked at it together sometimes and had smiled at each other and 
remembered, but for very long it had lain quite unregarded. The fine lace about the throat was 
yellowed, and it had caught the odors of the lonely days and nights, but it was no less beautiful in my 
eyes than the night when I had first worn it. 

I hid it away in my closet beneath sober raiment, and went innocently downstairs to release Peleas. 
"Dear," said I, entering the kitchen, "don’t you want to come up and read for a little?" 

Nichola looked at me at once, and without a word led me to the looking-glass in the door of the clock. 
"Ah?" questioned she suspiciously. "Is it that you have built fires?" 

There was a great place of dust on my cheek. I am a blundering criminal and should never be allowed 
in these choice informalities. 

That afternoon, while Nichola was about her marketing, Peleas and I undertook to telephone to our 
guests. We seldom telephone, and we were both nervous at the idea. We turned on the lights in the hall, 
and I found the numbers as my share, for—though Peleas claims stoutly that his eyes are as good as 
mine—I lose no opportunity to prove my superiority of vision. Then Peleas said something like this to 
our friends: 

"Do you remember the ball at the Selby-Whitfords? Yes—the one forty-nine years ago this winter. 

Well, Ettare and I are going to give another one to the seven survivors. Yes—a ball. Just we seven. And 
you must wear something that you might have worn that night. It’s going to be Thursday, at eight 
o’clock, and it's quite a secret. Can you come?" 



Could they come! Although the "seven survivors" suggested a steamship disaster, they could have risen 
to the occasion with no more thanksgiving. At the light that broke over Peleas's face at their answers 
my old heart throbbed and I pressed my cheek against his coat sleeve in my anxiety to know what was 
being said. Could they come! Polly Cleatam promised for herself and her husband, although all their 
grandchildren were their guests that week. Sally Chartres's son, a stout, middle-aged senator, was with 
her, but she said that she would leave him with his nurse; and Miss "Willy" Lillieblade—she was 
Wilhehnina—cried out at first that she was a sight with neuralgia and, at second thought, added that she 
would come anyway, and, if necessary, be buried right from our house. 

The hall was dark and silent again when Nichola came toiling home, and there was nothing to tell her, 
as we thought, what a company of sweet presences had filled the air in her absence. Nor in the three 
days of our preparation did we leave behind, as we were sure, one scrap or one breath of evidence 
against us. We worked with the delighted caution of naughty children or escaping convicts. Peleas, who 
has a most delicate taste in sweets, ordered cakes while he took his afternoon walk, and went back to 
the shop every day to charge the man not to deliver the things until the evening. My sewing-woman’s 
son plays the violin divinely, and it was easy to engage him, and his sister to accompany him. 
Meanwhile, I rearranged my old gown, longing for Nichola, who has genius in more than cookery. To 
be sure, Peleas did his best to help me, though he knows no more of such matters than the spirits of the 
air; he can button very well, but to hook is utterly beyond his simple art. However, he attended to 
everything else. After dark, on Thursday, he smuggled some roses into the house, and though I set the 
pitcher in my closet, I could smell the flowers distinctly while we were at dinner. It is frightful to have 
a conscience that can produce not only terrors but fragrances! 

We were in a fever of excitement until Nichola got off. While Peleas tidied the drawing-room, I went 
down and wiped the dishes for her—in itself a matter to excite suspicion—and I broke a cup and was 
meek enough when Nichola scolded me. Every moment I expected the ice cream to arrive, in which 
event I believe that I would have tried to prove to Nichola that it was a prescription, and that the cakes 
were for the poor. 

Peleas and I waited fearfully over the drawing-room fire, dreading her appearance at the door to say 
"good night," for to our minds every chair and fixture was signaling a radiant, "Party! Party!" like a 
clarion. However, she thrust in her old face, nodded, and safely withdrew, and we heard the street door 
close. Thereupon we got upstairs at a perilous pace, and I had down the white gown in a twinkling, 
while Peleas, his dear hands trembling, made ready too. 

I hardly looked in the mirror, for the roses had yet to be arranged. I gathered them in my arms, and 
Peleas followed me down, and as we entered the drawing-room I felt his arm about my waist. 

"Ettare!" he said. "Look, Ettare!" 

He led me to the great, gilt-framed cheval glass between the windows. I looked—since he was 
determined to have me. 

I remembered her so well—that other I who stood before the glass forty-nine years ago that very 
month, dressed for the Selby-Whitford ball. The brown hair of the girl whom I remembered was piled 
high on her head and fastened with one red rose; the fine lace lay about her pretty throat and fell upon 
her white arms, and the shining folds of the silk touched and lifted about her, over a petticoat of lawn 
and lace. And here was the white gown, and here the petticoat and tucker, and my hair, which is quite 
white, too, was piled high, and held its one rose. The white roses in my arms and in my hair were like 



ghosts of the red ones that I had carried at that other ball—but I was no ghost! For as I looked at Peleas, 
and saw his dear face shining, and remembered our long love, I knew suddenly that I am, rather, the 
happy spirit risen from the dead days when roses were not white—only red. 

Peleas bent to kiss me—bent just enough to make me stand on tiptoe as he always does, and then the 
door-bell rang. 

"Peleas," I scolded, "and the roses not arranged!" 

"You know that you wanted to," said Peleas shamelessly. And the truth of this did not in the least 
prevent my contradicting it. 

Sally Chartres and Wilfred came first, Sally talking high and fast, as of old. Such a dear little old lady 
as Sally is—I can hardly write her down "old lady" without a smile at the hyperbole—for though she is 
more than seventy and is really Madame Sarah Chartres, she knows and I know the cheat—and that she 
is just Sally all the while. 

She threw off her cloak in the middle of the floor, and made a beautiful courtesy, her pearl earrings and 
necklace bobbing and ticking. At sight of her blue gown, ruffled to the waist and laced with black 
velvet, I threw my arms about her, and we wellnigh laughed and cried together—for we both 
remembered how, before she was sure that Wilfred loved her, she had spent the night with me after a 
ball and had sat by the window, night long, in that very blue frock, weeping on my shoulder because 
Wilfred had danced so often with Polly Cleatam. And now here was Wilfred looking as if he had had 
no thought but Sally all his days. 

In came Polly Cleatam herself presently, in her old silk poplin trimmed with fringe, and her dimples 
were as deep as on the day of her elopement. Polly was nineteen when she eloped, on the evening of 
her debut, with Horace, who was not among the guests—and the sequel is of the sort that should be 
suppressed, but I must tell it, being a very truthful old woman and having once assisted at an elopement 
myself: They are very happy. Polly is adorable as an old lady—she has been a grandmother for 
nineteen years, and the offense is Enid's best friend. But whereas Sally and I have no idea of our own 
age, Polly, since her elopement, has rebounded into a Restraining Influence. That often happens—I 
think that the severest-looking women whom I know have eloped and come to think better of— 
everything else. The women who have no little histories like this never look severe. Polly, with an 
elopement behind her, is invariably the one to say, "Hush," and "I wouldn’t." 

Miss "Willy" Lillieblade was late. She came in wound in costly furs—heaven provided her bank 
account in the neuter gender—and she stood revealed in a gorgeous flowered gown—new, but quite 
like the one that she had worn at the very ball that we were celebrating. Miss Lillieblade is tiny; her 
hair has turned only a little, and she seems to have taken on none of the graces of age. She has grown 
old like an India-rubber ball, retaining some of her elasticity and constantly suggesting her former self, 
instead of becoming another article altogether. She has adopted caps—not soft, black old-lady caps, but 
perky little French affairs of white. She is a good deal bent, and she walks with a tall, white staff, 
silver-headed—the head being filled with two kinds of pills, though few know about that. 

We were a great contrast, I suspect; for Miss Lillieblade is become a fairy-godmother-looking old lady; 
Polly Cleatam has taken on severity and poise and has conquered all obstacles but her dimples; Sally 
has developed into a grande dame of old lace and Roman mosaic pins, and I look for all the world like 
the plump grandmothers that they paint on calendars. 



Peleas and Wilfred and Horace talked us over. 


"Boys," said Wilfred, "they don't look a day older than when we were married—and Miss Willy is 
younger than anybody!" 

Wilfred, who used to be slim and bored, is the plumpest, rosiest old gentleman, interested in everything 
to the point—never beyond!—of curiosity. Oh, these youthful poses of languor and faint surprise—how 
they exchange themselves, in spite of themselves, for sterling coin! 

Horace beamed across at Polly—Horace is a man of affairs, still in active life in Nassau street, and his 
name is conjured with as the line between his eyes would lead one to suspect; yet his eyes twinkled 
quite as they used before the line was there. 

"Polly," he begged, "may I call you 'Polly' tonight? I've been restricted to 'Penelope,'" he explained, 
"ever since our Polly was bom, and she's forty, and now her husband is condemned to the same 
practice. I dare say little Polly will rebuke us any day for undue familiarity. May I say 'Polly'?" 

Peleas was smiling. 

"I leave it to you," he said to everybody, "to say if Ettare's hair was not white at our wedding? She has 
never looked any other way than the way she looks now." 

Miss "Willy" Lillieblade sighed and tapped with her stick. 

"Pooh!" said she, "old married people always live in the past. I'm a young thing of seventy-four, and 
I’ve learned to live in the present. Let's dance. My neuralgia is coming back." 

We had the chairs away in a minute, and Peleas summoned the little musicians from the dining-room— 
a Danish lad with a mane of straight, light hair over his eyes, and his equally Danish sister in a 
collarless loose wool frock. They struck into the Varsovienne with a will—heaven knows where they 
had unearthed the music—and at the sound my old heart bounded and, Peleas having taught me the step 
when Nichola was not looking, I danced away with Horace as if I knew how to do nothing else. Peleas 
danced with Miss "Willy," who kept her stick in her hand and would tap the floor with it at all the 
impertinent rests in the music, while Peleas sang "tol" above everything. 

Sally insisted upon dancing alone—I suspect because her little feet are almost as trim as when she wore 
ones. She lifted her blue gown and sailed about among us, and Polly put on her set expression and kept 
her head prettily on one side for all the world as she used, though her gray curls were bobbing. Wilfred, 
who suffers frightfully from gout, kept beside her at a famous pace, and his eyes were squinted with the 
pain. "Tol te tol te tol!" insisted Peleas, with Miss "Willy" holding her hand to her neuralgia as she 
whirled. I looked down at the figures of the carpet gliding under my feet, and for one charmed moment, 
with the lilt of the music in my blood, I could have sworn that now was not now, but then! 

This lasted, as you may imagine, somewhat less than three minutes. Breathless and limp, we sank down 
one by one, though Sally and Peleas out-danced us all, and kept on until we dreaded to think what the 
morrow held for them both. Miss Lillieblade was down on her knees by the fire, trying to warm her 
painful cheek on an andiron knob, and laughing happily. Polly, with flushed face and tumbled hair, 
forgetful of nudity and poise, was fanning herself with a plaque that had been knocked down. We all 



knew, for that matter, that we would have to pay—but then we paid anyway. If one has to have gout 
and attendant evils, one might as well make it a fair exchange for innocent pleasure, instead of 
permitting it to be mere usury! Peleas said that, afterward. 

Sally suddenly laughed aloud. 

"They think that we have to be helped up and down steps!" she said blithely. 

We caught her meaning, and joined in the laugh at the expense of a world that fancied we had had our 
day. 

"If we liked," said Miss Lillieblade, "I have no doubt we could meet here every night, when no one was 
looking, and be our exact selves of the Selby-Whitford ball." 

Horace smiled across at Polly. 

"Who would read them to sleep with fairy stories?" he demanded. 

Polly nodded her gray curls and smiled tenderly. 

"And who would get my son, the senator, a drink of water when he cried for it?" demanded Sally gaily. 
Peleas and I were silent. The evenings that we spent together in the nursery were so bitterly long ago. ... 
"Ah, well," said Miss Lillieblade, with a little sigh, "I could come, at any rate." 

She was silent for a moment. 

"Let's dance again!" she cried. We danced a six-step—those little people could play anything that we 
asked for—and then we walked through a minuet, to rest, Peleas playing a double role in that. And 
thereafter we all sat down and shook our heads at the music, and pretended to be most exhausted, and I 
was glad that the rest pretended, for I was really weak with fatigue, and so was Peleas. For half an hour 
we sat about the fire. Miss "Willy" with her face usually on the andiron, though she recalled more 
delightful things than anybody. 

"Then there was Aunt Effie, in Vermont," she said, her voice cracking on its high tones, "who went 
about, when the plain skirts came in, declaring that she never would have one that wasn't full, because 
she couldn't make a comforter out of it afterward!" 

In the laugh that followed Peleas and I slipped out. We were both in an agony of foreboding, for we had 
not once heard the area bell ring, and if the ices and cakes had been left outside it would probably be 
true that, by now, they had gone to the poor. 

The back stairway was dark—Nichola always extinguished all the lower lights when she went out. We 
groped our way down the stairs as best we might, Peleas clasping my hand. We were breathing quickly, 
and for myself, my knees were trembling. The enormity of our situation for the first time overcame me. 
What if the ice cream had not come? Or had been stolen? What about plates? And spoons? Where did 
Nichola keep the best napkins? And, after all, Sally was Madame Sarah Chartres, whose entertainments 
had been superb. All this flooded my spirit at once, and I clung to Peleas for strength. 



"Peleas," I whispered weakly, "did the ice cream man promise to have it here in time?" 

"He's had to promise every day since I first ordered it," Peleas assured me cheerfully; "five or six times, 
in all." 

"Oh," said I, as if I had no character, "I feel as if I would faint, Peleas!" 

Three steps from the bottom I stood still and caught at his coat. Through the crack over the top of the 
door I could see a light—in the kitchen! At the same moment an odor—faint, penneating, delicious, 
unmistakable—saluted us both. It was coffee! 

Peleas flung open the door, and we stood transfixed on the lowest step. 

The kitchen was brightly lighted, and a hot fire blazed on the hearth. The gas-range was burning, and 
there a kettle of coffee was playing its fragrant role. Plates, napkins and silver were on the dresser; the 
ice cream freezer was under the window; and on the table stood the cakes, cut, and flanked by a great 
tray of thin white sandwiches. And in the rocking-chair before the fire, wearing her best white apron 
and waiting with closed eyes sat—Nichola! 

"Oh, Nichola!" we cried together in awed voices, "Nichola!" 

She opened one eye, without so much as lifting her head. 

"For the love of heaven!" said she, "I'm glad you've come, at last. The coffee is just ready. Go back up¬ 
stairs, both of you!" 

We went. In the dark of the stairway we clung to each other, filled with amazement and thanksgiving. 
We could hear Nichola moving briskly about the kitchen, collecting her delicacies. How had she found 
us out? 

From above stairs came the laughter of the others—echoes of that ancient ball which we had been 
pretending to relive—trading that empty past for the largess and beauty of now! 

Peleas slipped his arm about me to help me up the stairs. 

"Oh, dear heart," I cried suddenly and happily, "I'm so glad that now is now—and not then!" 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was published before January 1, 1924. 

The author died in 1938, so this work is also in the public domain in countries and areas where the 
copyright term is the author's life plus 80 years or less. This work may also be in the public domain in 
countries and areas with longer native copyright terms that apply the rule of the shorter term to foreign 
works. 




AMELIA ANN BLANFORD EDWARDS, 

by James Sutherland Cotton 

Dictionary of National Biography, 1901 supplement 

(1831-1892), novelist, journalist, and egyptologist, was born in London on 7 June 1831. Her father was 
an officer who had served under Wellington through the peninsular war. Retiring from the army 
through ill-health, he ultimately accepted a post in the London and Westminster Bank, and lived in 
Pentonville. He was descended from an old stock of East-Anglian farmers, settled at Gosbeck in 
Suffolk (Miss Matilda Betham-Edwards—with whom Amelia was often confused—is the daughter of 
his brother). Her mother was the daughter of Robert Walpole, an Irish barrister, connected with the 
Norfolk family of that name. Both parents died within a week of each other in 1860. 

Miss Edwards was educated at home, chiefly by her mother. As a child her strongest bent was towards 
art. From the time she could hold a pencil she was always drawing illustrations of books and passing 
events. In writing she was no less precocious. One of her earliest recollections was of composing a 
story in capital letters, before she had properly leamt to write. A poem, called ’The Knights of Old,’ 
which she wrote at the age of seven, was sent by her mother to a penny weekly and duly printed. ’The 
Story of a Clock,' written at the age of twelve, was republished in the ’New England Magazine' for 
January 1893. Another early taste was for music, which for some years quite superseded books. When 
about fifteen she apprenticed herself for seven years to Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, from whom she 
learnt not only singing, the pianoforte, and the organ, but also harmony and counterpoint. Yet another 
passion was for amateur acting; and she always remained fond of the play, though she ceased to care 
for music. 

Straitened means compelled her to look about for a means of livelihood, which— such was her 
versatility—she might have achieved by her pen, her pencil, or her voice. Accident decided her in 
favour of literature. She sent a story to 'Chambers's Journal’ and received a cheque in return. Forthwith 
she forsook the drudgery of music, and the rest of her life was one prolonged round of literary toil. At 
this time she did a good deal of work for 'Household Words' and 'All the Year Round,' usually 
providing the ghost story for Dickens's Christmas numbers. She also served on the staff of the 'Saturday 
Review' and the 'Morning Post,' contributing occasional leading articles, as well as musical, dramatic, 
and art criticism. The total of her novels is only eight, each of which she used to say took her two years' 
work. The first, 'My Brother's Wife,' was published in 1855. Then followed 'The Ladder of Life' in 
1857 and 'Hand and Glove’ in 1859. Her earliest success was with 'Barbara's History' (1864), which 
passed through three editions, besides reproductions by Harper (in America) and Tauchnitz (in 
Germany), as well as translations into German, Italian, and French. Upon 'Debenham’s Vow'(1870), 
which contains a description of blockade-running in Charleston harbour, she bestowed infinite pains to 
be accurate in local detail. So again with her last and most popular novel, 'Lord Brackenbury' (1880), 
she made a special journey to Cheshire to study from life the scene of the story. The ruined manor 
house and the new one in the Italian style are both the property of Mr. Balman; Langtry Grange is a 
glorious old place called 'Old Morton.’ This tale originally came out in the 'Graphic,' with illustrations 
by Mr. Luke Fildes, some of which were based upon the author’s sketches in water-colour. It passed 
through no less than fifteen editions; but by this time Miss Edwards had become so absorbed in 
egyptology that she never followed it up with another novel. 


Among her miscellaneous writings may be mentioned: 'A Summary of English History' (1856) ; 'The 
History of France' (1858); the letterpress for Colnaghi's 'Photographic Historical Portrait Gallery' 



(1860), comprising about three hundred short biographies ; a volume of'Ballads' (1865) ; and two 
anthologies, 'A Poetry Book of Elder Poets’ and 'A Poetry Book of Modem Poets ’ (both 1879). She was 
always fond of travel. As early as 1862 she published 'Sights and Stories : being some Account of a 
Holiday Tour through the North of Belgium.’ In the summer of 1872 she made a tour in the Dolomite 
Mountains, which was described in 'Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys' (1873), with 
illustrations from her own sketches. 

In the winter of 1873-4 she paid that visit to Egypt which resulted in changing the course of her life. 

She went up the Nile in a dahabiyah as far as the second cataract. On this occasion she also visited 
Syria, crossing the two Lebanon ranges to Damascus and Baalbek,and returning through the Levant to 
Constantinople. Up to this time she had felt no interest in egyptology beyond having been attracted by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson's books in her girlhood. It is characteristic of the new spirit which seized her 
that her book on Egypt occupied two years in writing. She found it incumbent to learn the hieroglyphic 
characters, to form her own collection of antiquities, and to verify her personal experience from 
libraries and museums. 'A Thousand Miles up the Nile,' with facsimiles of inscriptions, plans, maps, 
and upwards of eighty illustrations by the author (1877, 2nd ed. 1889), though superseded as a guide¬ 
book, retains its authority as an introduction to the spirit of the ancient civilisation which still 
dominates the Nile valley. 

The wanton destruction of antiquities that she witnessed everywhere in Egypt inspired Miss Edwards 
with the idea that the only remedy was to be found in scientific excavation. With this object she drew 
up circulars and issued appeals to the press, which ultimately resulted in the foundation of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. Her first ally was Reginald Stuart Poole [q. v.], who brought with him many of the 
authorities of the British Museum. Sir William James Erasmus Wilson [q. v.] contributed liberally in 
money. But nothing could be done in Egypt by English enterprise until Maspero succeeded Mariette as 
director of museums and antiquities in 1881. The Egypt Exploration Fund was formally founded in 
1882 with Miss Edwards and Poole as joint honorary secretaries ; and in the following year M. Naville 
was despatched to excavate the store city of Pithom and determine the route of the exodus. In every 
winter from that time onwards the society has sent at least one expedition to Egypt, usually under the 
charge of M. Naville or Professor Flinders Petrie, and has published annually a record of the results. So 
long as she lived Miss Edwards devoted herself to the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund, abandoning 
all her other literary interests. As it was tier contagious enthusiasm that originally brought the members 
together, so it was her genius for organisation that smoothed over difficulties and insured success. With 
her own hand she wrote innumerable letters, acknowledged the receipt of subscriptions, and labelled 
the objects presented to museums. During this period she regularly contributed articles on 
egyptological subjects to the 'Times' and the 'Academy,' is well as to other journals at home and abroad. 
She also attended the Orientalist Congress at Vienna in 1885, where she read a paper on 'The 
Dispersion of Antiquities.’ 

During the winter of 1889-90 Miss Edwards went to the United States on a lecturing tour, which was 
one long triumphal progress. She visited almost all the New England states, and proceeded as far west 
as St. Paul and Milwaukee. On the occasion of her last lecture at Boston she was presented with a 
bracelet 'from grateful and loving friends the women of Boston.' Enjoyable as this tour was, it was 
unfortunately marred by an accident at Columbus, Ohio, whereby she broke her left arm. Though she 
managed to see through the press a book consisting mainly of the substance of her American lectures 
'Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers' (1891), the title of which was not of her own choosing and even 
undertook a series of lectures in England, she never recovered her fonner robust health. Since 186-1, 
when she left London, her home had been at Westbury-on-Trym, near Bristol, where she shared a pretty 
house, called 'The Larches,' with an aged friend. This friend died in January 1892, and Miss Edwards 



did not long survive her. At that time she was herself bedridden with influenza ; but she was moved to 
Weston-super-Mare, and there she died on 15 April 1892. She was buried in the churchyard of 
Henbury. 

Miss Edwards bequeathed her egyptological library and her valuable collection of Egyptian antiquities 
to University College, London, together with 2,4151. to found a chair of egyptology (the only one in 
England), for which she destined as the first occupant Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie. The Edwards 
library and museum have since been largely augmented, and are now maintained from her residuary 
estate. Most of her other books she left to Somerville Hall, Oxford. Only a few months before her death 
Mr. A. J. Balfour (through the good offices of Professor George John Romanes) conferred upon her a 
pension of 751. on the civil list 'in consideration of her services to literature and archaeology.' From 
American universities she received three honorary degrees that of LL.D. from Columbia College, New 
York, on the occasion of its centenary celebration in 1887; that of LL.D. from Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; and that of Ph.D. from the College of the Sisters of Bethany, Topeka, Mass. Her 
portrait was painted in oils at Rome in 1872, and a marble bust, sculptured by Percival Ball in 1873 
also at Rome, was bequeathed by her to the National Portrait Gallery, London. The best likeness of her 
is a photograph taken at New York, which has frequently been reproduced. 

[Autobiographical notes and personal knowledge.] 


THE FOUR-FIFTEEN EXPRESS. 

By Amelia Ann Blanford Edwards 


CHAPTER I. 

The events which I am about to relate took place between nine and ten 
years ago. Sebastopol had fallen in the early Spring; the peace of Paris 
had been concluded since March; our commercial relations with the 
Russian empire were but recently renewed; and I, returning home after my 
first northward journey since the war, was well pleased with the 
prospect of spending the month of December under the hospitable and 
thoroughly English roof of my excellent friend Jonathan Jelf, Esquire, 
of Dumbleton Manor, Clayborough, East Anglia. Travelling in the 
interests of the well-known firm in which it is my lot to be a junior 
partner, I had been called upon to visit not only the capitals of Russia 
and Poland, but had found it also necessary to pass some weeks among the 
trading ports of the Baltic; whence it came that the year was already 
far spent before I again set foot on English soil, and that instead of 
shooting pheasants with him, as I had hoped, in October, I came to be my 
friend's guest during the more genial Christmastide. 

My voyage over, and a few days given up to business in Liverpool and 
London, I hastened down to Clayborough with all the delight of a 
schoolboy whose holidays are at hand. My way lay by the Great East 
Anglian line as far as Clayborough station, where I was to be met by one 
of the Dumbleton carriages and conveyed across the remaining nine miles 





of country. It was a foggy afternoon, singularly warm for the fourth of 
December, and I had arranged to leave London by the 4.15 express. The 
early darkness of Winter had already closed in; the lamps were lighted 
in the carriages; a clinging damp dimmed the windows, adhered to the 
door-handles, and pervaded all the atmosphere; while the gas jets at the 
neighbouring bookstand diffused a luminous haze that only served to make 
the gloom of the terminus more visible. Having arrived some seven 
minutes before the starting of the train, and, by the connivance of the 
guard, taken sole possession of an empty compartment, I lighted my 
travelling lamp, made myself particularly snug, and settled down to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of a book and a cigar. Great, therefore, was my 
disappointment when, at the last moment, a gentleman came hurrying along 
the platform, glanced into my carriage, opened the locked door with a 
private key, and stepped in. 

It struck me at the first glance that I had seen him before—a tall, 
spare man, thin-lipped, light-eyed, with an ungraceful stoop in the 
shoulders, and scant grey hair worn somewhat long upon the collar. He 
carried a light water-proof coat, an umbrella, and a large brown 
japanned deed-box, which last he placed under the seat. This done, he 
felt carefully in his breast-pocket, as if to make certain of the safety 
of his purse or pocket-book; laid his umbrella in the netting overhead; 
spread the water-proof across his knees; and exchanged his hat for a 
travelling cap of some Scotch material. By this time the train was 
moving out of the station, and into the faint grey of the wintry 
twilight beyond. 

I now recognized my companion. I recognized him from the moment when he 
removed his hat and uncovered the lofty, furrowed and somewhat narrow 
brow beneath. I had met him, as I distinctly remembered, some three 
years before, at the very house for which, in all probability, he was 
now bound like myself. His name was Dwerrihouse; he was a lawyer by 
profession; and, if I was not greatly mistaken, was first cousin to the 
wife of my host. I knew also that he was a man eminently "well to do," 
both as regarded his professional and private means. The Jelfs 
entertained him with that sort of observant courtesy which falls to the 
lot of the rich relation; the children made much of him; and the old 
butler, albeit somewhat surly "to the general," treated him with 
deference. I thought, observing him by the vague mixture of lamplight 
and twilight, that Mrs. Jelfs cousin looked all the worse for the three 
years' wear and tear which had gone over his head since our last 
meeting. He was very pale, and had a restless light in his eye that I 
did not remember to have observed before. The anxious lines, too, about 
his mouth were deepened, and there was a cavernous hollow look about his 
cheeks and temples which seemed to speak of sickness or sorrow. He had 
glanced at me as he came in, but without any gleam of recognition in his 
face. Now he glanced again, as I fancied, somewhat doubtfully. When he 
did so for the third or fourth time, I ventured to address him. 



Mr. John Dwerrihouse, I think? 


"That is my name," he replied. 

"I had the pleasure of meeting you at Dumbleton about three years ago." 
Mr. Dwerrihouse bowed. 

"I thought I knew your face," he said. "But your name, I regret to 
say—" 

"Langford—William Langford. I have known Jonathan Jelf since we were 
boys together at Merchant Taylor's, and I generally spend a few weeks at 
Dumbleton in the shooting season. I suppose we are bound for the same 
destination?" 

"Not if you are on your way to the Manor," he replied. "I am travelling 
upon business—rather troublesome business, too—whilst you, doubtless, 
have only pleasure in view." 

"Just so. I am in the habit of looking forward to this visit as to the 
brightest three weeks in all the year." 

"It is a pleasant house," said Mr. Dwerrihouse. 

"The pleasantest I know." 

"And Jelf is thoroughly hospitable." 

"The best and kindest fellow in the world!" 

"They have invited me to spend Christmas week with them," pursued Mr. 
Dwerrihouse, after a moment's pause. 

"And you are coming?" 

"I cannot tell. It must depend on the issue of this business which I 
have in hand. You have heard, perhaps, that we were about to construct a 
branch line from Blackwater to Stockbridge." 

I explained that I had been for some months away from England and had 
therefore heard nothing of the contemplated improvement. 

Mr. Dwerrihouse smiled complacently. 

"It _will_ be an improvement," he said; "a great improvement. 
Stockbridge is a flourishing town, and only needs a more direct railway 
communication with the metropolis to become an important centre of 
commerce. This branch was my own idea. I brought the project before the 



board, and have myself superintended the execution of it up to the 
present time." 

"You are an East Anglian director, I presume?" 

"My interest in the company," replied Mr. Dwerrihouse, "is threefold. I 
am a director; I am a considerable shareholder; and, as head of the firm 
of Dwerrihouse, Dwerrihouse, and Craik, I am the company's principal 
solicitor." 

Loquacious, self-important, full of his pet project, and apparently 
unable to talk on any other subject, Mr. Dwerrihouse then went on to 
tell of the opposition he had encountered and the obstacles he had 
overcome in the cause of the Stockbridge branch. I was entertained with 
a multitude of local details and local grievances. The rapacity of one 
squire; the impracticability of another; the indignation of the rector 
whose glebe was threatened; the culpable indifference of the Stockbridge 
townspeople, who could _not_ be brought to see that their most vital 
interests hinged upon a junction with the Great East Anglian line; the 
spite of the local newspaper; and the unheard-of difficulties attending 
the Common question, were each and all laid before me with a 
circumstantiality that possessed the deepest interest for my excellent 
fellow-traveller, but none whatever for myself. From these, to my 
despair, he went on to more intricate matters: to the approximate 
expenses of construction per mile; to the estimates sent in by different 
contractors; to the probable traffic returns of the new line: to the 
provisional clauses of the new Act as enumerated in Schedule D of the 
company's last half-yearly report; and so on, and on, and on till my 
head ached, and my attention flagged, and my eyes kept closing in spite 
of every effort that I made to keep them open. At length I was roused by 
these words:— 

"Seventy-five thousand pounds, cash down." 

"Seventy-live thousand pounds, cash down," I repeated, in the liveliest 
tone I could assume. "That is a heavy sum." 

"A heavy sum to carry here," replied Mr. Dwerrihouse, pointing 
significantly to his breast-pocket; "but a mere fraction of what we 
shall ultimately have to pay." 

"You do not mean to say that you have seventy-five thousand pounds at 
this moment upon your person?" I exclaimed. 

"My good Sir, have I not been telling you so for the last half hour?" 
said Mr. Dwerrihouse, testily. "That money has to be paid over at 
half-past eight o'clock this evening, at the office of Sir Thomas's 
solicitors, on completion of the deed of sale." 



"But how will you get across by night from Blackwater to Stockbridge 
with seventy-five thousand pounds in your pocket?" 


"To Stockbridge!" echoed the lawyer. "I find I have made myself very 
imperfectly understood. I thought I had explained how this sum carries 
our new line only as far as Mallingford—this first stage, as it were, 
of our journey—and how our route from Blackwater to Mallingford lies 
entirely through Sir Thomas Liddell's property." 

"I beg your pardon," I stammered. "I fear my thoughts were wandering. So 
you only go as far as Mallingford to-night?" 

"Precisely. I shall get a conveyance from the 'Blackwater Arms.’ And 
you?" 

"Oh, Jelf sends a trap to meet me at Clayborough. Can I be the bearer of 
any message from you?" 

"You may say if you please, Mr. Langford, that I wished I could have 
been your companion all the way, and that I will come over if possible 
before Christmas." 

"Nothing more?" 

Mr. Dwerrihouse smiled grimly. 

"Well," he said, "you may tell my cousin that she need not bum the hall 
down in my honour _this_ time, and that I shall be obliged if she will 
order the blue-room chimney to be swept before I arrive." 

"That sounds tragic. Had you a conflagration on the occasion of your 
last visit to Dumbleton?" 

"Something like it. There had been no fire lighted in my bedroom since 
the spring, the flue was foul, and the rooks had built in it; so when I 
went up to dress for dinner, I found the room full of smoke, and the 
chimney on fire. Are we already at Blackwater?" 

The train had gradually come to a pause while Mr. Dwerrihouse was 
speaking, and on putting my head out of the window, I could see the 
station some few hundred yards ahead. There was another train before us 
blocking the way, and the ticket-taker was making use of the delay to 
collect the Blackwater tickets. I had scarcely ascertained our position, 
when the ruddy-faced official appeared at our carriage door. 

"Ticket, Sir!" said he. 

"I am for Clayborough," I replied, holding out the tiny pink card. 



He took it; glanced at it by the light of his little lantern; gave it 

back; looked, as I fancied, somewhat sharply at my fellow-traveller, and 

disappeared. 

"He did not ask for yours," I said with some surprise. 

"They never do," replied Mr. Dwerrihouse. "They all know me; and of 
course, I travel free." 

"Blackwater! Blackwater!" cried the porter, running along the platform 
beside us, as we glided into the station. 

Mr. Dwerrihouse pulled out his deed box, put his travelling-cap in his 
pocket, resumed his hat, took down his umbrella, and prepared to be 
gone. 

"Many thanks, Mr. Langford, for your society," he said, with 
old-fashioned courtesy. "I wish you a good evening." 

"Good evening," I replied, putting out my hand. 

But he either did not see it, or did not choose to see it, and, slightly 
lifting his hat, stepped out upon the platfonn. Having done this, he 
moved slowly away, and mingled with the departing crowd. 

Leaning forward to watch him out of sight, I trod upon something which 
proved to be a cigar-case. It had fallen, no doubt, from the pocket of 
his water-proof coat, and was made of dark morocco leather, with a 
silver monogram upon the side. I sprang out of the carriage just as the 
guard came up to lock me in. 

"Is there one minute to spare?" I asked eagerly. "The gentleman who 
travelled down with me from town has dropped his cigar-case—he is not 
yet out of the station!" 

"Just a minute and a half, Sir," replied the guard. "You must be quick." 

I dashed along the platform as fast as my feet could carry me. It was a 
large station, and Mr. Dwerrihouse had by this time got more than 
half-way to the farther end. 

I, however, saw him distinctly, moving slowly with the stream. Then, as 
I drew nearer, I saw that he had met some friend—that they were talking 
as they walked—that they presently fell back somewhat from the crowd, 
and stood aside in earnest conversation, I made straight for the spot 
where they were waiting. There was a vivid gas-jet just above their 
heads, and the light fell full upon their faces. I saw both 
distinctly—the face of Mr. Dwerrihouse and the face of his companion. 
Running, breathless, eager as I was, getting in the way of porters and 



passengers, and fearful every instant lest I should see the train going 
on without me, I yet observed that the new-comer was considerably 
younger and shorter than the director, that he was sandy-haired, 
mustachioed, small-featured, and dressed in a close-cut suit of Scotch 
tweed. I was now within a few yards of them. I ran against a stout 
gentleman—I was nearly knocked down by a luggage-truck—I stumbled over 
a carpet-bag—I gained the spot just as the driver's whistle warned me 
to return. 

To my utter stupefaction they were no longer there. I had seen them but 
two seconds before—and they were gone! I stood still. I looked to right 
and left. I saw no sign of them in any direction. It was as if the 
platform had gaped and swallowed them. 

"There were two gentlemen standing here a moment ago," I said to a 
porter at my elbow; "which way can they have gone?" 

"I saw no gentlemen, Sir," replied the man. 

The whistle shrilled out again. The guard, far up the platform, held up 
his arm, and shouted to me to "Come on!" 

"If you're going on by this train, Sir," said the porter, "you must run 
for it." 

I did run for it—just gained the carriage as the train began to 
move—was shoved in by the guard, and left breathless and bewildered, 
with Mr. Dwerrihouse's cigar-case still in my hand. 

It was the strangest disappearance in the world. It was like a 
transformation trick in a pantomime. They were there one 
moment—palpably there—talking—with the gaslight full upon their 
faces; and the next moment they were gone. There was no door near—no 
window—no staircase. It was a mere slip of barren platform, tapestried 
with big advertisements. Could anything be more mysterious? 

It was not worth thinking about; and yet, for my life, I could not help 
pondering upon it—pondering, wondering, conjecturing, turning it over 
and over in my mind, and beating my brains for a solution of the enigma. 

I thought of it all the way from Blackwater to Clayborough. I thought of 
it all the way from Clayborough to Dumbleton, as I rattled along the 
smooth highway in a trim dog-cart drawn by a splendid black mare, and 
driven by the silentest and dapperest of East Anglian grooms. 

We did the nine miles in something less than an hour, and pulled up 
before the lodge-gates just as the church clock was striking half-past 
seven. A couple of minutes more, and the warm glow of the lighted hall 
was flooding out upon the gravel; a hearty grasp was on my hand; and a 
clear jovial voice was bidding me "Welcome to Dumbleton." 



"And now, my dear fellow," said my host, when the first greeting was 
over, "you have no time to spare. We dine at eight, and there are people 
coming to meet you; so you must just get the dressing business over as 
quickly as may be. By the way, you will meet some acquaintances. The 
Biddulphs are coming, and Prendergast (Prendergast, of the Skinnishers) 
is staying in the house. Adieu! Mrs. Jelf will be expecting you in the 
drawing-room." 

I was ushered to my room—not the blue room, of which Mr. Dwerrihouse 
had made disagreeable experience, but a pretty little bachelor's 
chamber, hung with a delicate chintz, and made cheerful by a blazing 
fire. I unlocked my portmanteau. I tried to be expeditious; but the 
memory of my railway adventure haunted me. I could not get free of it. I 
could not shake it off. It impeded me—it worried me—it tripped me 
up—it caused me to mislay my studs—to mistie my cravat—to wrench the 
buttons off my gloves. Worst of all, it made me so late that the party 
had all assembled before I reached the drawing-room. I had scarcely paid 
my respects to Mrs. Jelf when dinner was announced, and we paired off, 
some eight or ten couples strong, into the dining-room. 

I am not going to describe either the guests or the dinner. All 
provincial parties bear the strictest family resemblance, and I am not 
aware that an East Anglian banquet offers any exception to the rule. 

There was the usual country baronet and his wife; there were the usual 
country parsons and their wives; there was the sempiternal turkey and 
haunch of venison. Vanitas vanitatum._ There is nothing new under the 
sun. 

I was placed about midway down the table. I had taken one rector's wife 
down to dinner, and I had another at my left hand. They talked across 
me, and their talk was about babies. It was dreadfully dull. At length 
there came a pause. The entrees had just been removed, and the turkey 
had come upon the scene. The conversation had all along been of the 
languidest, but at this moment it happened to have stagnated altogether. 
Jelf was carving the turkey. Mrs. Jelf looked as if she was trying to 
think of something to say. Everybody else was silent. Moved by an 
unlucky impulse, I thought I would relate my adventure. 

"By the way, Jelf," I began, "I came down part of the way to-day with a 
friend of yours." 

"Indeed!" said the master of the feast, slicing scientifically into the 
breast of the turkey. "With whom, pray?" 

"With one who bade me tell you that he should, if possible, pay you a 
visit before Christmas." 


I cannot think who that could be," said my friend, smiling. 



"It must be Major Thorp," suggested Mrs. Jelf. 

I shook my head. 

"It was not Major Thorp," I replied. "It was a near relation of your 
own, Mrs. Jelf." 

"Then I am more puzzled than ever," replied my hostess. "Pray tell me 
who it was." 

"It was no less a person than your Cousin, Mr. John Dwerrihouse." 

Jonathan Jelf laid down his kn ife and fork. Mrs. Jelf looked at me in a 
strange, startled way, and said never a word. 

"And he desired me to tell you, my dear madam, that you need not take 
the trouble to burn the Hall down in his honour this time; but only to 
have the chimney of the blue room swept before his arrival." 

Before I had reached the end of my sentence, I became aware of something 
ominous in the faces of the guests. I felt I had said something which I 
had better have left unsaid, and that for some unexplained reason my 
words had evoked a general consternation. I sat confounded, not daring 
to utter another syllable, and for at least two whole minutes there was 
dead silence round the table. 

Then Captain Prendergast came to the rescue. 

"You have been abroad for some months, have you not, Mr. Langford?" he 
said, with the desperation of one who flings himself into the breach. "I 
heard you had been to Russia. Surely you have something to tell us of 
the state and temper of the country after the war?" 

I was heartily grateful to the gallant Skirmisher for this diversion in 
my favour. I answered him, I fear, somewhat lamely; but he kept the 
conversation up, and presently one or two others joined in, and so the 
difficulty, whatever it might have been, was bridged over. Bridged over, 
but not repaired. A something, an awkwardness, a visible constraint 
remained. The guests hitherto had been simply dull; but now they were 
evidently uncomfortable and embarrassed. 

The dessert had scarcely been placed upon the table when the ladies left 
the room. I seized the opportunity to drop into a vacant chair next 
Captain Prendergast. 


"In Heaven's name," I whispered, "what was the matter just now? What had 
I said?" 



'You mentioned the name of John Dwerrihouse. 


"What of that? I had seen him not two hours before." 

"It is a most astounding circumstance that you should have seen him," 
said Captain Prendergast. "Are you sure it was he?" 

"As sure as of my own identity. We were talking all the way between 
London and Blackwater. But why does that surprise you?" 

"_Because_," replied Captain Prendergast, dropping his voice to the 
lowest whisper—" because John Dwerrihouse absconded three months ago, 
with seventy-five thousand pounds of the Company's money, and has never 
been heard of since ." 


CHAPTER II. 

John Dwerrihouse had absconded three months ago—and I had seen him only 
a few hours back. John Dwerrihouse had embezzled seventy-five thousand 
pounds of the Company's money—yet told me that he carried that sum upon 
his person. Were ever facts so strangely incongruous, so difficult to 
reconcile? How should he have ventured again into the light of day? How 
dared he show himself along the line? Above all, what had he been doing 
throughout those mysterious three months of disappearance? 

Perplexing questions these. Questions which at once suggested themselves 
to the minds of all concerned, but which admitted of no easy solution. I 
could find no reply to them. Captain Prendergast had not even a 
suggestion to offer. Jonathan Jeff, who seized the first opportunity of 
drawing me aside and learning all that I had to tell, was more amazed 
and bewildered than either of us. He came to my room that night when all 
the guests were gone, and we talked the thing over from every point of 
view—without, it must be confessed, arriving at any kind of conclusion. 

"I do not ask you," he said, "whether you can have mistaken your man. 

That is impossible." 

"As impossible as that I should mistake some stranger for yourself." 

"It is not a question of looks or voice, but of facts. That he should 
have alluded to the fire in the blue room is proof enough of John 
Dwerrihouse's identity. How did he look?" 

"Older, I thought. Considerably older, paler, and more anxious." 

"He has had enough to make him look anxious, anyhow," said my friend, 
gloomily; "be he innocent or guilty." 



"I am inclined to believe he is innocent," I replied. "He showed no 
embarrassment when I addressed him, and no uneasiness when the guard 
came round. His conversation was open to a fault. I might almost say 
that he talked too freely of the business which he had in hand." 

"That again is strange; for I know no one more reticent on such 
subjects. He actually told you that he had the seventy-five thousand 
pounds in his pocket?" 

"He did." 

"Humph! My wife has an idea about it, and she may be right—" 

"What idea?" 

"Well, she fancies—women are so clever, you know, at putting themselves 
inside people's motives—she fancies that he was tempted; that he did 
actually take the money; and that he has been concealing himself these 
three months in some wild part of the country—struggling possibly with 
his conscience all the time, and daring neither to abscond with his 
booty, nor to come back and restore it." 

"But now that he has come back?" 

"That is the point. She conceives that he has probably thrown himself 
upon the Company's mercy; made restitution of the money; and, being 
forgiven, is permitted to carry the business through as if nothing 
whatever had happened." 

"The last," I replied, "is an impossible case. Mrs. Jelf thinks like a 
generous and delicate-minded woman; but not in the least like a board of 
railway directors. They would never carry forgiveness so far." 

"I fear not; and yet it is the only conjecture that bears a semblance of 
likelihood. However, we can run over to Clayborough to-morrow, and see 
if anything is to be learned. By the way, Prendergast tells me you 
picked up his cigar-case." 

"I did—and here it is." 

Jelf took the cigar-case, examined it, and said at once that it was 
beyond doubt Mr. Dwerrihouse's property, and that he remembered to have 
seen him use it. 

"Here, too, is his monogram on the side," he added. "A big J transfixing 
a capital D. He used to carry the same on his note paper." 


It proves, at all events, that I was not dreaming. 



"Ay; but it is time you were asleep and dreaming now. I am ashamed to 
have kept you so long. Good night." 

"Good night, and remember that I am more than ready to go with you to 
Clayborough, or Blackwater, or London, or anywhere, if I can be of the 
least service." 

"Thanks! I know you mean it, old friend, and it may be that I shall put 
you to the test. Once more, good night." 

So we parted for that night, and met again in the breakfast-room at 
half-past eight next morning. It was a hurried, silent, uncomfortable 
meal. None of us had slept well, and all were thinking of the same 
subject. Mrs. Jelf had evidently been crying; Jelf was impatient to be 
off; and both Captain Prendergast and myself felt ourselves to be in the 
painful position of outsiders, who are involuntarily brought into a 
domestic trouble. Within twenty minutes after we had left the 
breakfast-table, the dog-cart was brought round, and my friend and I 
were on the road to Clayborough. 

"Tell you what it is, Langford," he said, as we sped along between the 
wintry hedges, "I do not much fancy bringing up Dwerrihouse's name at 
Clayborough. All the officials know that he is my wife's relation, and 
the subject just now is hardly a pleasant one. If you don't much mind, 
we will take the 11.10 train to Blackwater. It's an important station, 
and we shall stand a far better chance of picking up information there 
than at Clayborough." 

So we took the 11.10, which happened to be an express, and, arriving at 
Blackwater about a quarter before twelve, proceeded at once to prosecute 
our inquiry. 

We began by asking for the station-master—a big, blunt, business-like 
person, who at once averred that he knew Mr. John Dwerrihouse perfectly 
well, and that there was no director on the line whom he had seen and 
spoken to so frequently. 

"He used to be down here two or three times a-week, about three months 
ago," said he, "when the new line was first set afoot; but since then, 
you know, gentlemen—" 

He paused, significantly. 

Jelf flushed scarlet. 

"Yes, yes," he said hurriedly, "we know all about that. The point now to 
be ascertained is whether anything has been seen or heard of him 
lately." 



'Not to my knowledge," replied the station-master. 


"He is not known to have been down the line any time yesterday, for 
instance?" 

The station-master shook his head. 

"The East Anglian, sir," said he, "is about the last place where he 
would dare to show himself. Why, there isn't a station-master, there 
isn’t a guard, there isn't a porter, who doesn’t know Mr. Dwerrihouse by 
sight as well as he knows his own face in the looking-glass; or who 
wouldn't telegraph for the police as soon as he had set eyes on him at 
any point along the line. Bless you, sir! there's been a standing order 
out against him ever since the twenty-fifth of September last." 

"And yet," pursued my friend, "a gentleman who travelled down yesterday 
from London to Clayborough by the afternoon express, testifies that he 
saw Mr. Dwerrihouse in the train, and that Mr. Dwerrihouse alighted at 
Blackwater station." 

"Quite impossible, sir," replied the station-master, promptly. 

"Why impossible?" 

"Because there is no station along the line where he is so well known, 
or where he would run so great a risk. It would be just running his head 
into the lion’s mouth. He would have been mad to come nigh Blackwater 
station; and if he had come, he would have been arrested before he left 
the platform." 

"Can you tell me who took the Blackwater tickets of that train?" 

"I can, sir. It was the guard—Benjamin Somers." 

"And where can I find him?" 

"You can find him, sir, by staying here, if you please, till one 
o’clock. He will be coming through with the up Express from Crampton, 
which stays at Blackwater for ten minutes." 

We waited for the up Express, beguiling the time as best we could by 
strolling along the Blackwater road till we came almost to the outskirts 
of the town, from which the station was distant nearly a couple of 
miles. By one o'clock we were back again upon the platform, and waiting 
for the train. It came punctually, and I at once recognized the 
ruddy-faced guard who had gone down with my train the evening before. 

"The gentlemen want to ask you something about Mr. Dwerrihouse, 
Somers," said the station-master, by way of introduction. 



The guard flashed a keen glance from my face to Jelf s, and back again 
to mine. 


"Mr. John Dwerrihouse, the late director?" said he, interrogatively. 

"The same," replied my friend. "Should you know him if you saw him?" 
"Anywhere, sir." 

"Do you know if he was in the 4.15 Express yesterday afternoon?" 

"He was not, sir." 

"How can you answer so positively?" 

"Because I looked into every carriage, and saw every face in that train, 
and I could take my oath that Mr. Dwerrihouse was not in it. This 
gentleman was," he added, turning sharply upon me. "I don’t know that I 
ever saw him before in my life, but I remember _his_ face perfectly. You 
nearly missed taking your seat in time at this station, sir, and you got 
out at Clayborough." 

"Quite true," I replied; "but do you not also remember the face of the 
gentleman who travelled down in the same carriage with me as far as 
here?" 

"It was my impression, sir, that you travelled down alone," said Somers, 
with a look of some surprise. 

"By no means. I had a fellow-traveller as far as Blackwater, and it was 
in trying to restore him the cigar-case which he had dropped in the 
carriage, that I so nearly let you go on without me." 

"I remember your saying something about a cigar-case, certainly," 
replied the guard, "but—" 

"You asked for my ticket just before we entered the station." 

"I did, sir." 

"Then you must have seen him. He sat in the corner next the very door to 
which you came." 

"No, indeed. I saw no one." 

I looked at Jelf. I began to think the guard was in the ex-director's 
confidence, and paid for his silence. 



"If I had seen another traveller I should have asked for his ticket," 
added Somers. "Did you see me ask for his ticket, sir?" 

"I observed that you did not ask for it, but he explained that by 
saying—" 

I hesitated. I feared I might be telling too much, and so broke off 
abruptly. 

The guard and the station-master exchanged glances. The former looked 
impatiently at his watch. 

"I am obliged to go in four minutes more, sir," he said. 

"One last question, then," interposed Jelf, with a sort of desperation. 

"If this gentleman’s fellow-traveller had been Mr. John Dwerrihouse, and 
he had been sitting in the corner next the door by which you took the 
tickets, could you have failed to see and recognize him?" 

"No, sir; it would have been quite impossible." 

"And you are certain you did _not_ see him?" 

"As I said before, sir, I could take my oath I did not see him. And if 
it wasn't that I don’t like to contradict a gentleman, I would say I 
could also take my oath that this gentleman was quite alone in the 
carriage the whole way from London to Clayborough. Why, sir," he added, 
dropping his voice so as to be inaudible to the station-master, who had 
been called away to speak to some person close by, "you expressly asked 
me to give you a compartment to yourself, and I did so. I locked you in, 
and you were so good as to give me something for myself." 

"Yes; but Mr. Dwerrihouse had a key of his own." 

"I never saw him, sir; I saw no one in the compartment but yourself. Beg 
pardon, sir, my time’s up." 

And with this the ruddy guard touched his cap and was gone. In another 
minute the heavy panting of the engine began afresh, and the train 
glided slowly out of the station. 

We looked at each other for some moments in silence. I was the first to 
speak. 

"Mr. Benjamin Somers knows more than he chooses to tell," I said. 
"Humph! do you think so?" 

"It must be. He could not have come to the door without seeing him. It's 



impossible." 

"There is one thing not impossible, my dear fellow." 

"What is that?" 

"That you may have fallen asleep, and dreamt the whole thing." 

"Could I dream of a branch line that I had never heard of? Could I dream 
of a hundred and one business details that had no kind of interest for 
me? Could I dream of the seventy-five thousand pounds?" 

"Perhaps you might have seen, or heard, some vague account of the affair 
while you were abroad. It might have made no impression upon you at the 
time, and might have come back to you in your dreams—recalled, perhaps, 
by the mere names of the stations on the line." 

"What about the fire in the chimney of the blue room—should I have 
heard of that during my journey?" 

"Well, no; I admit there is a difficulty about that point." 

"And what about the cigar-case?" 

"Ay, by Jove! there is the cigar-case. That _is_ a stubborn fact. Well, 
it's a mysterious affair, and it will need a better detective than 
myself, I fancy, to clear it up. I suppose we may as well go home." 


CHAPTER III. 

A week had not gone by when I received a letter from the Secretary of 
the East Anglian Railway Company, requesting the favour of my attendance 
at a special board meeting, not then many days distant. No reasons were 
alleged, and no apologies offered, for this demand upon my time; but 
they had heard, it was clear, of my inquiries about the missing 
director, and had a mind to put me through some sort of official 
examination upon the subject. Being still a guest at Dumbleton Hall, I 
had to go up to London for the purpose, and Jonathan Jeff accompanied 
me. I found the direction of the Great East Anglian line represented by 
a party of some twelve or fourteen gentlemen seated in solemn conclave 
round a huge green-baize table in a gloomy Board-room adjoining the 
London terminus. 

Being courteously received by the chairman (who at once began by saying 
that certain statements of mine respecting Mr. John Dwerrihouse had come 
to the knowledge of the direction, and that they in consequence desired 
to confer with me on those points), we were placed at the table, and the 
inquiry proceeded in due form. 



I was first asked if I knew Mr. John Dwerrihouse, how long I had been 
acquainted with him, and whether I could identify him at sight. I was 
then asked when I had seen him last. To which I replied, "On the fourth 
of this present month, December, eighteen hundred and fifty-six." 

Then came the inquiry of where I had seen him on that fourth day of 
December; to which I replied that I met him in a first-class compartment 
of the 4.15 down-Express; that he got in just as the train was leaving 
the London terminus, and that he alighted at Blackwater station. The 
chairman then inquired whether I had held any communication with my 
fellow-traveller; whereupon I related, as I could remember it, the whole 
bulk and substance of Mr. John Dwerrihouse's diffuse information 
respecting the new branch line. 

To all this the board listened with profound attention, while the 
chairman presided and the secretary took notes. I then produced the 
cigar-case. It was passed from hand to hand, and recognised by all. 

There was not a man present who did not remember that plain cigar-case 
with its silver monogram, or to whom it seemed anything less than 
entirely corroborative of my evidence. 

When, at length, I had told all that I had to tell, the chairman 
whispered something to the secretary; the secretary touched a silver 
hand-bell; and the guard, Benjamin Somers, was ushered into the room. He 
was then examined as carefully as myself. He declared that he knew Mr. 
John Dwerrihouse perfectly well; that he could not be mistaken in him; 
that he remembered going down with the 4.15 Express on the afternoon in 
question; that he remembered me; and that, there being one or two empty 
first-class compartments on that especial afternoon, he had, in 
compliance with my request, placed me in a carriage by myself. He was 
positive that I remained alone all the way in that compartment from 
London to Clayborough. He was ready to take his oath that Mr. 
Dwerrihouse was neither in that carriage with me, nor in any compartment 
of that train. He remembered distinctly to have examined my ticket at 
Blackwater; was certain that there was no one else at that time in the 
carriage; could not have failed to observe a second person, if there had 
been one; had that second person been Mr. John Dwerrihouse, should have 
quietly double-locked the door of carriage, and have given information 
to the Blackwater station-master. So clear, so decisive, so ready, was 
Somers with this testimony, that the board looked fairly puzzled. 

"You hear this person's statement, Mr. Langford," said the chairman. "It 
contradicts yours in every particular. What have you to say in reply?" 

"I can only repeat what I said before. I am quite as positive of the 
truth of my own assertions as Mr. Somers can be of the truth of his." 


'You say that Mr. Dwerrihouse alighted at Blackwater, and that he was in 



possession of a private key. Are you sure that he had not alighted by 
means of that key before the guard came round for the tickets?" 

"I am quite positive that he did not leave the carriage till the train 
had fairly entered the station and the other Blackwater passengers 
alighted. I even saw that he was met there by a friend." 

"Indeed! Did you see that person distinctly?" 

"Quite distinctly." 

"Can you describe his appearance?" 

"I think so. He was short and very slight, sandy-haired, with a bushy 
moustache and beard, and he wore a closely-fitting suit of grey tweed. 
His age I should take to be about thirty-eight or forty." 

"Did Mr. Dwerrihouse leave the station in this person's company?" 

"I cannot tell. I saw them walking together down the platform, and then 
I saw them standing aside under a gas-jet, talking earnestly. After that 
I lost sight of them quite suddenly; and just then my train went on, and 
I with it." 

The chairman and secretary conferred together in an undertone. The 
directors whispered to each other. One or two looked suspiciously at the 
guard. I could see that my evidence remained unshaken, and that, like 
myself, they suspected some complicity between the guard and the 
defaulter. 

"How far did you conduct that 4.15 express on the day in question, 
Somers?" asked the chairman. 

"All through, sir," replied the guard; "from London to Crampton." 

"How was it that you were not relieved at Clayborough? I thought there 
was always a change of guards at Clayborough." 

"There used to be, sir, till the new regulations came in force last 
Midsummer; since when, the guards in charge of Express trains go the 
whole way through." 

The chairman turned to the secretary. 

"I think it would be as well," he said, "if we had the day-book to refer 
to upon this point." 


Again the secretary touched the silver hand-bell, and desired the porter 
in attendance to summon Mr. Raikes. From a word or two dropped by 



another of the directors, I gathered that Mr. Raikes was one of the 
under-secretaries. 

He came—a small, slight, sandy-haired, keen-eyed man, with an eager, 
nervous manner, and a forest of light beard and moustache. He just 
showed himself at the door of the board-room, and being requested to 
bring a certain day-book from a certain shelf in a certain room, bowed 
and vanished. 

He was there such a moment, and the surprise of seeing him was so great 
and sudden, that it was not till the door had closed upon him that I 
found voice to speak. He was no sooner gone, however, than I sprang to 
my feet. 

"That person," I said, "is the same who met Mr. Dwerrihouse upon the 
platform at Blackwater!" 

There was a general movement of surprise. The chairman looked grave, and 
somewhat agitated. 

"Take care, Mr. Langford," he said, "take care what you say!" 

"I am as positive of his identity as of my own." 

"Do you consider the consequences of your words? Do you consider that 
you are bringing a charge of the gravest character against one of the 
company's servants?" 

"I am willing to be put upon my oath, if necessary. The man who came to 
that door a minute since is the same whom I saw talking with Mr. 
Dwerrihouse on the Blackwater platform. Were he twenty times the 
company's servant, I could say neither more nor less." 

The chairman turned again to the guard. 

"Did you see Mr. Raikes in the train, or on the platform?" he asked. 

Somers shook his head. 

"I am confident Mr. Raikes was not in the train," he said; "and I 
certainly did not see him on the platform." 

The chairman turned next to the secretary. 

"Mr. Raikes is in your office, Mr. Hunter," he said. "Can you remember 
if he was absent on the fourth instant?" 

"I do not think he was," replied the secretary; "but I am not prepared 
to speak positively. I have been away most afternoons myself lately, and 



Mr. Raikes might easily have absented himself if he had been disposed. 


At this moment the under-secretary returned with the day-book under his 
arm. 

"Be pleased to refer, Mr. Raikes," said the chairman, "to the entries of 
the fourth instant, and see what Benjamin Somers’ duties were on that 
day." 

Mr. Raikes threw open the cumbrous volume, and ran a practised eye and 
finger down some three or four successive columns of entries. Stopping 
suddenly at the foot of a page, he then read aloud that Benjamin Somers 
had on that day conducted the 4.15 express from London to Crampton. 

The chairman leaned forward in his seat, looked the under-secretary full 
in the face, and said, quite sharply and suddenly:— 

"Where were _you_, Mr. Raikes, on the same afternoon?" 

"_I_, sir?" 

"You, Mr. Raikes. Where were you on the afternoon and evening of the 
fourth of the present month?" 

"Here, sir—in Mr. Hunter’s office. Where else should I be?" 

There was a dash of trepidation in the under-secretary's voice as he 
said this; but his look of surprise was natural enough. 

"We have some reason for believing, Mr. Raikes, that you were absent 
that afternoon without leave. Was this the case?" 

"Certainly not, sir. I have not had a day's holiday since September. Mr. 
Hunter will bear me out in this." 

Mr. Hunter repeated what he had previously said on the subject, but 
added that the clerks in the adjoining office would be certain to know. 
Whereupon the senior clerk, a grave, middle-aged person, in green 
glasses, was summoned and interrogated. 

His testimony cleared the under-secretary at once. He declared that Mr. 
Raikes had in no instance, to his knowledge, been absent during office 
hours since his return from his annual holiday in September. 

I was confounded. 

The chairman turned to me with a smile, in which a shade of covert 
annoyance was scarcely apparent. 



"You hear, Mr. Langford?" he said. 

"I hear, sir; but my conviction remains unshaken." 

"I fear, Mr. Langford, that your convictions are very insufficiently 
based," replied the chairman, with a doubtful cough. "I fear that you 
’dream dreams,' and mistake them for actual occurrences. It is a 
dangerous habit of mind, and might lead to dangerous results. Mr. Raikes 
here would have found himself in an unpleasant position, had he not 
proved so satisfactory an alibi ." 

I was about to reply, but he gave me no time. 

"I think, gentlemen," he went on to say, addressing the board, "that we 
should be wasting time to push this inquiry farther. Mr. Langford’s 
evidence would seem to be of an equal value throughout. The testimony of 
Benjamin Somers disproves his first statement, and the testimony of the 
last witness disproves his second. I think we may conclude that Mr. 
Langford fell asleep in the train on the occasion of his journey to 
Clayborough, and dreamt an unusually vivid and circumstantial dream—of 
which, however, we have now heard quite enough." 

There are few things more annoying than to find one's positive 
convictions met with incredulity. I could not help feeling impatience at 
the turn that affairs had taken. I was not proof against the civil 
sarcasm of the chairman’s manner. Most intolerable of all, however, was 
the quiet smile lurking about the corners of Benjamin Somers' mouth, and 
the half-triumphant, half-malicious gleam in the eyes of the 
under-secretary. The man was evidently puzzled, and somewhat alarmed. 
His looks seemed furtively to interrogate me. Who was I? What did I 
want? Why had I come there to do him an ill turn with his employers? 
What was it to me whether or not he was absent without leave? 

Seeing all this, and perhaps more irritated by it than the thing 
deserved, I begged leave to detain the attention of the board for a 
moment longer. Jelf plucked me impatiently by the sleeve. 

"Better let the thing drop," he whispered. "The chairman’s right enough. 
You dreamt it; and the less said now, the better." 

I was not to be silenced, however, in this fashion. I had yet something 
to say, and I would say it. It was to this effect:—That dreams were not 
usually productive of tangible results, and that I requested to know in 
what way the chairman conceived I had evolved from my dream so 
substantial and well-made a delusion as the cigar-case which I had had 
the honour to place before him at the commencement of our interview. 

"The cigar-case, I admit, Mr. Langford," the chairman replied, "is a 
very strong point in your evidence. It is your _only_ strong point, 



however, and there is just a possibility that we may all be misled by a 
mere accidental resemblance. Will you permit me to see the case again?" 

"It is unlikely," I said, as I handed it to him, "that any other should 
bear precisely this monogram, and also be in all other particulars 
exactly similar." 

The chairman examined it for a moment in silence, and then passed it to 
Mr. Hunter. Mr. Hunter turned it over and over, and shook his head. 

"This is no mere resemblance," he said. "It is John Dwerrihouse's 
cigar-case to a certainty. I remember it perfectly. I have seen it a 
hundred times." 

"I believe I may say the same," added the chairman. "Yet how shall we 
account for the way in which Mr. Langford asserts that it came into his 
possession?" 

"I can only repeat," I replied, "that I found it on the floor of the 
carriage after Mr. Dwerrihouse had alighted. It was in leaning out to 
look after him that I trod upon it; and it was in running after him for 
the purpose of restoring it that I saw—or believed I saw—Mr. Raikes 
standing aside with him in earnest conversation." 

Again I felt Jonathan Jelf plucking at my sleeve. 

"Look at Raikes," he whispered. "Look at Raikes!" 

I turned to where the under-secretary had been standing a moment before, 
and saw him, white as death, with lips trembling and livid, stealing 
towards the door. 

To conceive a sudden, strange, and indefinite suspicion; to fling myself 
in his way; to take him by the shoulders as if he were a child, and turn 
his Craven face, perforce, towards the board, was with me the work of an 
instant. 

"Look at him!" I exclaimed. "Look at his face! I ask no better witness 
to the truth of my words." 

The chairman’s brow darkened. 

"Mr. Raikes," he said, sternly, "if you know anything, you had better 
speak." 

Vainly trying to wrench himself from my grasp, the under-secretary 
stammered out an incoherent denial. 


Let me go!" he said. "I know nothing—you have no right to detain 



me—let me go!" 

"Did you, or did you not, meet Mr. John Dwerrihouse at Blackwater 
Station? The charge brought against you is either true or false. If 
true, you will do well to throw yourself upon the mercy of the board, 
and make full confession of all that you know." 

The under-secretary wrung his hands in an agony of helpless terror. 

"I was away," he cried. "I was two hundred miles away at the time! I 
know nothing about it—I have nothing to confess—I am innocent—I call 
God to witness I am innocent!" 

"Two hundred miles away!" echoed the chairman. "What do you mean?" 

"I was in Devonshire. I had three weeks' leave of absence—I appeal to 
Mr. Hunter—Mr. Hunter knows I had three weeks’ leave of absence! I was 
in Devonshire all the time—I can prove I was in Devonshire!" 

Seeing him so abject, so incoherent, so wild with apprehension, the 
directors began to whisper gravely among themselves; while one got 
quietly up, and called the porter to guard the door. 

"What has your being in Devonshire to do with the matter?" said the 
chairman. "When were you in Devonshire?" 

"Mr. Raikes took his leave in September," said the secretary; "about the 
time when Mr. Dwerrihouse disappeared." 

"I never even heard that he had disappeared till I came back!" 

"That must remain to be proved," said the chairman. "I shall at once put 
this matter in the hands of the police. In the meanwhile, Mr. Raikes, 
being myself a magistrate, and used to deal with these cases, I advise 
you to offer no resistance; but to confess while confession may yet do 
you service. As for your accomplice...." 

The frightened wretch fell upon his knees. 

"I had no accomplice!" he cried. "Only have mercy upon me—only spare my 
life, and I will confess all! I didn’t mean to hann him—I didn’t mean 
to hurt a hair of his head! Only have mercy upon me, and let me go!" 

The chairman rose in his place, pale and agitated. 

"Good heavens!" he exclaimed, "what horrible mystery is this? What does 
it mean?" 


As sure as there is a God in heaven," said Jonathan Jelf, "it means 



that murder has been done. 


"No—no—no!" shrieked Raikes, still upon his knees, and cowering like a 
beaten hound. "Not murder! No jury that ever sat could bring it in 
murder. I thought I had only stunned him—I never meant to do more than 
stun him! Manslaughter—manslaughter—not murder!" 

Overcome by the horror of this unexpected revelation, the chairman 
covered his face with his hand, and for a moment or two remained silent. 

"Miserable man," he said at length, "you have betrayed yourself." 

"You bade me confess! You urged me to throw myself upon the mercy of the 
board!" 

"You have confessed to a crime which no one suspected you of having 
committed," replied the chairman, "and which this board has no power 
either to punish or forgive. All that I can do for you is to advise you 
to submit to the law, to plead guilty, and to conceal nothing. When did 
you do this deed?" 

The guilty man rose to his feet, and leaned heavily against the table. 

His answer came reluctantly, like the speech of one dreaming. 

"On the twenty-second of September!" 

On the twenty-second of September! I looked in Jonathan Jelfs face, and 
he in mine. I felt my own paling with a strange sense of wonder and 
dread. I saw his blench suddenly, even to the lips. 

"Merciful heaven!" he whispered, "_what was It, then, that you saw in 
the train? " 

What was it that I saw in the train? That question remains unanswered to 
this day. I have never been able to reply to it. I only know that it 
bore the living likeness of the murdered man, whose body had been lying 
some ten weeks under a rough pile of branches, and brambles, and rotting 
leaves, at the bottom of a deserted chalk-pit about half way between 
Blackwater and Mallingford. I know that it spoke, and moved, and looked 
as that man spoke, and moved, and looked in life; that I heard, or 
seemed to hear, things related which I could never otherwise have 
learned; that I was guided, as it were, by that vision on the platform 
to the identification of the murderer; and that, a passive instrument 
myself, I was destined, by means of these mysterious teachings, to bring 
about the ends of justice. For these things I have never been able to 
account. 

As for that matter of the cigar-case, it proved, on inquiry, that the 
carriage in which I travelled down that afternoon to Clayborough had not 



been in use for several weeks, and was, in point of fact, the same in 
which poor John Dwerrihouse had performed his last journey. The case 
had, doubtless, been dropped by him, and had lain unnoticed till I found 
it. 

Upon the details of the murder I have no need to dwell. Those who desire 
more ample particulars may find them, and the written confession of 
Augustus Raikes, in the files of the "Times" for 1856. Enough that the 
under-secretary, knowing the history of the new line, and following the 
negotiation step by step through all its stages, determined to waylay 
Mr. Dwerrihouse, rob him of the seventy-five thousand pounds, and escape 
to America with his booty. 

In order to effect these ends he obtained leave of absence a few days 
before the time appointed for the payment of the money; secured his 
passage across the Atlantic in a steamer advertised to start on the 
twenty-third; provided himself with a heavily-loaded "life-preserver," 
and went down to Blackwater to await the arrival of his victim. How he 
met him on the platform with a pretended message from the board; how he 
offered to conduct him by a short cut across the fields to Mallingford; 
how, having brought him to a lonely place, he struck him down with the 
life-preserver, and so killed him; and how, finding what he had done, he 
dragged the body to the verge of an out-of-the-way chalk-pit, and there 
flung it in, and piled it over with branches and brambles, are facts 
still fresh in the memories of those who, like the connoisseurs in De 
Quincey's famous essay, regard murder as a fine art. Strangely enough, 
the murderer, having done his work, was afraid to leave the country. He 
declared that he had not intended to take the director's life, but only 
to stun and rob him; and that finding the blow had killed, he dared not 
fly for fear of drawing down suspicion upon his own head. As a mere 
robber he would have been safe in the States, but as a murderer he would 
inevitably have been pursued, and given up to justice. So he forfeited 
his passage, returned to the office as usual at the end of his leave, 
and locked up his ill-gotten thousands till a more convenient 
opportunity. In the meanwhile he had the satisfaction of finding that 
Mr. Dwerrihouse was universally believed to have absconded with the 
money, no one knew how or whither. 

Whether he meant murder or not, however, Mr. Augustus Raikes paid the 
full penalty of his crime, and was hanged at the Old Bailey in the 
second week in January, 1857. Those who desire to make his further 
acquaintance may see him any day (admirably done in wax) in the Chamber 
of Horrors at Madame Tussaud's exhibition in Baker Street. He is there 
to be found in the midst of a select society of ladies and gentlemen of 
atrocious memory, dressed in the close-cut tweed suit which he wore on 
the evening of the murder, and holding in his hand the identical 
life-preserver with which he committed it. 




[TO] A MONSIEUR HUNTER, 

The Works of the Rev. Jonathan Swift/Vo lume 11/From Jonathan Swift to Robert Hunter - 2 
LONDON, MARCH 22, 1708-9 
GENTILHOMME ANGLOIS, A PARIS. 

SIR, 

I am very much obliged to you for the favour of a kind reproach you sent me, in a letter to Mr. Addison, 
which he never told me of till this day, and that accidentally; but I am glad at the same time, that I did 
not deserve it, having sent you a long letter, in return to that you was pleased to honour me with; and it 
is a pity it should be lost; for as I remember, it was full of the diei fabulas, and such particularities as do 
not usually find place in newspapers. Mr. Addison has been so taken up for some months in the 

amphibious circumstances of premier C-to my lord Sunderland, and secretary of state[l] for 

Ireland, that he is the worst man I know either to convey an idle letter, or deliver what he receives; so 
that I design, when I trust him with this, to give him a memorial along with it; for if my fonner has 
miscarried, I am half persuaded to give him the blame. I find you a little lament your bondage, and 
indeed in your case it requires a good share of philosophy: but if you will not be angry, I believe I may 
have been the cause you are still a prisoner; for I imagine my former letter was intercepted by the 
French court, when the most Christian king reading one passage in it, (and duly considering the weight 
of the person who wrote it) where I said, if the French understood your value as well as we do, he 
would not exchange you for count Tallard, and all the Debris of Blenheim together; for I must confess, 

I did not rally when I said so. 

I hear your good sister, the queen of Pomunki, waits with impatience till you are restored to your 
dominions: and that your rogue of a viceroy returns money fast for England, against the time he must 
retire from his government. Mean time Philips writes verses in a sledge[2], upon the frozen sea, and 
transmits them hither to thrive in our warmer clime under the shelter of my lord Dorset. I could send 
you a great deal of news from the Republica Grubstreetaria, which was never in greater altitude, though 
I have been of late but a small contributor. A cargo of splinters from the Arabian rocks have been lately 
shipwrecked in the Thames, to the irreparable damage of the virtuosi. Mrs. Long and I are fallen out; I 
shall not trouble you with the cause, but don't you think her altogether in the wrong? But Mrs. Barton is 
still in my good graces; I design to make her tell me when you are to be redeemed, and will send you 
word. There’s it now, you think I am in jest; but I assure you, the best intelligence I get of publick 
affairs is from ladies, for the ministers never tell me any thing; and Mr. Addison is nine times more 
secret to me than any body else, because I have the happiness to be thought his friend. The company at 
St. James's coffeehouse is as bad as ever, but it is not quite so good. The beauties you left are all gone 
off this frost, and we have got a new set for spring, of which Mrs. Chetwind and Mrs. Worsley are the 
principal. The vogue of operas holds up wonderfully, though we have had them a year; but I design to 
set up a party among the wits to run them down by next winter, if true English caprice does not 
interpose to save us the labour. Mademoiselle Spanheim is going to marry my lord Fitzharding, at least 
I have heard so; and if you find it otherwise at your return, the consequences may possibly be survived; 
however, you may tell it the Paris gazetteer, and let me have the pleasure to read a he of my own 
sending. I suppose you have heard, that the town has lost an old duke, and recovered a mad duchess. 
The duke of Marlborough has at length found an enemy that dares face him, and which he will 
certainly fly before with the first opportunity, and we are all of opinion it will be his wisest course to do 
so. Now the way to be prodigiously witty, would be, by keeping you in suspense, and not letting you 
know that this enemy is thing but this north-east wind, which stops his voyage to Holland. This letter 



going in Mr. Addison's packet will, I hope, have better luck than the former. I shall go for Ireland some 
time in summer, being not able to make my friends in the ministry consider my merits, or their 
promises, enough to keep me here; so that all my hopes now terminate in my bishoprick of Virginia: in 
the mean time I hold fast my claim to your promise of corresponding with me, and that you will 
henceforward address your letter for me at Mr. Steele's [3] office at the cockpit, who has promised his 
care in conveying them. Mr. Domvil is now at Geneva, and sends me word, he is become a convert to 
the whigs, by observing the good and ill effects of freedom and slavery abroad. 

I am now with Mr. Addison, with whom I have fifty times drunk your health since you left us. He is 
hurrying away for Ireland, and I can at present lengthen my letter no farther; and I am not certain 
whether you will have any from him or not till he gets to Ireland. However, he commands me to assure 
you of his humble service; and I pray God too much business may not spoil le plus honnete homine du 
monde; for it is certain, which of a man's good talents he employs on business, must be detracted from 
his conversation. I cannot write longer in so good company, and therefore conclude 

Your most faithful 
and most humble servant, 

J. SWIFT. 

1. Principal secretary to the earl of Wharton, lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

2. Ambrose Philips, esq. See his Lapland, and other pastorals in his poems. 

3. Afterward sir Richard, then under secretary of state. 
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ROBERT GIBBS: Good afternoon. How is everybody? 

[REPORTER]: Fine, great. How are you? 

GIBBS: Excellent, thank you. I'm good. Just let me get organized here for a second. Before I take some 
questions today, let me just briefly give you a rundown of the Vice President and the National Security 
Advisor's trip to the annual Munich security conference. The Vice President left this afternoon to travel 
to Germany, where he will represent the United States at the 45th Munich Conference on Security 
Policy. General Jim Jones, the Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, will also attend 
the conference. 

The Munich security conference is an annual gathering of governmental officials, foreign and defense 
policy experts, and journalists to discuss transatlantic security issues. Vice President Biden will deliver 
a message of support from the President for strong partnerships among allies to confront our common 
security and economic challenges. The President — the Vice President will speak tomorrow and looks 
forward throughout the conference to listening to our allies. 





And with that, Mr. Feller. 


[REPORTER]: Thanks, Robert. I wanted to ask you a couple questions about the President's tone as he 
pushes for his economic plan. He said last night that the American people didn’t vote for phony 
arguments and petty politics. And he warned about playing a game of nit-picking, and today warned 
about partisan posturing. Who specifically does he think is engaging in petty politics? 

GIBBS: Well, let me — let me describe for you what the President is — is thinking and what he's saying, 
which is — I think you see an energized President fighting on behalf of 3.6 million Americans who have 
lost their jobs since this recession began in 2007.1 think you've seen somebody who is warning of the 
consequences of not acting swiftly, not acting in the size and scope to meet the challenges that millions 
of Americans face. Any President facing the kind of economic crisis that we are had better be energized 
on behalf of the American people. 

And let me — I just want to go through for everybody a few of the numbers that we all saw this 
morning, if I can. In January, as you well know, the economy lost 598,000 jobs. With revisions from the 
past year, we lost 3 million jobs in this economy. We've lost, as I mentioned a second ago, since the 
beginning of this recession, which is dated to December of 2007, the economy has lost 3.6 million jobs. 
That is the biggest 13-month change in employment since 1939, which is the first year these statistics 
were started. In the last three months alone, this economy has lost almost half, almost 1.8 million of the 
3.6 million jobs that have been lost over the 13-month course of this recession. And if you look at these 
statistics, the rate of acceleration denotes quite clearly that our economy is getting more sick, that the 
job market is getting worse, and it is accelerating quickly. 

Let me give you a few numbers behind those numbers. As I said, the last month the economy lost 
598,000 jobs. That is the equivalent of losing every job in the state of Maine. In the past two months, 
the economy lost 1.2 million jobs. That’s basically losing every job in Pittsburgh or in Cleveland. In the 
past three months, the economy has lost 1.8 million jobs, as I said. That's the equivalent of losing every 
job in Connecticut or South Carolina. And in the past four months, the economy has lost 2.2 million 
jobs, which is basically losing every job in the state of Louisiana. 

This President is energized on behalf of the millions of Americans that have lost their job or are facing 
getting that pink slip tomorrow or next week or next month. 

[REPORTER]: I understand your point that he's energized, but what about this question of petty 
politics? How does that language help get a bill passed? 

GIBBS: Well, I think it helps frame for the American people the argument that's being had in 
Washington right now — a Washington that is reminded at least today of the sobering statistics that its 
government prepares to denote the pain that real Americans are feeling each and every day. I think 
we've seen arguments throughout the past few weeks and certainly the past week denoting maybe that 
we don’t have to act as quickly as the President believes we should. Maybe we shouldn’t take on the 
challenges that our economy presents and the unemployment that are facing millions of Americans. 
Maybe we can either go slow or do nothing. Or maybe we can go back to completely using the failed 
policies of a different era that largely landed us where we sit today. I think that's what the President is 
talking about, and I think he'll continue to talk about this weekend and next week. 


Yes, sir. 



[REPORTER]: The President did make pretty clear his distress about the latest economic numbers. And 
now you've got U.S. automotive suppliers are saying that they need emergency funding to the tune of 
up to $25 billion to keep themselves out of bankruptcy. Can you confirm that the administration is 
talking with automakers and their suppliers to — about giving them access to a U.S. Treasury rescue 
program? 

GIBBS: I would — I will check with Treasury about any additional assistance. Obviously automakers 
are receiving some assistance approved by the previous administration. I talked yesterday about the 
desire, obviously, by this President to see an economy that's strong enough to get the automakers and 
the auto suppliers who are important in that chain back up on their feet and producing jobs. 

We look forward, obviously, to the automakers' presentation of their plans on February 17th about 
going forward in that manufacturing industry. No doubt one of the biggest hits in the unemployment 
figures announced today were those in manufacturing. 

[REPORTER]: Does the deteriorating economic picture make it more likely that the administration will 
look favorably on the automakers? 

GIBBS: Well, I think the deteriorating economic picture underscores the President's desire to meet 
those challenges with a robust recovery and reinvestment plan that will create the jobs that we've lost — 
save and create the jobs that we've lost and move our economy forward. 

Yes, sir. 

[REPORTER]: The President has talked about this sense of urgency. And so I'm wondering, in light of 
these new numbers, is there now a sense of desperation? Something more urgent? 

GIBBS: For millions of American people, no doubt. 

[REPORTER]: But for the President? I mean, does he — is this a desperate situation where he really has 
to get this done? 

GIBBS: I — the President — 

[REPORTER]: — desperation. 

GIBBS: The President believes that we are facing dire consequences; that our failure to act will likely 
result in, as he has said numerous times this week, economic catastrophe. I've said from this podium 
that our failure to act is likely to see 5 million more jobs lost than without a stimulus; that without an 
economic recovery and reinvestment plan, the economy is likely to see, in each of the next three years, 
$3 trillion in total — a trillion dollars each year — deficit in what this economy is producing and what it 
could produce. 

Many of these statistics, though, are not new to the American people. And I think there's absolutely no 
doubt that we must act quickly to get legislation moved forward in this process, to get a final piece of 
legislation to the President, so that the assistance that the American people need can quickly get out the 
door and start creating jobs and putting millions of people that have lost those jobs back to work. 


[REPORTER]: Second question. Last week, after we had the — or earlier this week, I guess — time 



moves by so quickly — in the old vetting process, you mentioned that the President was very happy 
with the vetting process. But we saw in The Washington Post this morning that Greg Craig would be 
heading that up — apparently a change, I would guess. Has there been a change made in the vetting 
process? 

GIBBS: Not that I'm aware of. 

Jake. 

[REPORTER]: The President later today is going to be meeting with a bunch of families of terrorist 
victims. A lot of the people he's going to be meeting with take issue with his decision to stop the 
military commissions. They say that it's been through an extensive legal and legislative review, the 
Supreme Court has weighed in, and they don’t understand what concerns the President has in this 
process. Could you explain what are some of the concerns the President has specifically about the 
military commissions? 

GIBBS: Well, I think the main concern that the President has is the military commission's failure to 
bring those in detention to swift justice. 

The President invited family members — families of those that were killed in — first in the USS Cole 
incident in 2000, and next in the September 11th, 2001, terrorist attacks, and wants to discuss his plan 
to bring about changes in Guantanamo that he believes will make this country safer and bring about the 
very same swift justice that they desire on behalf of those that they know that have been killed. 

[REPORTER]: I'm sorry, how does delaying or even renewing the trials make it any swifter? 

GIBBS: Well, I — the act that the Cole families are disappointed — the act that the Cole families were 
affected by happened in 2000. We've not yet seen justice brought now in 2009 to Mr. al-Nashiri. Judge 
Crawford withdrew the charges without prejudice to reinstatement of those charges. Mr. al-Nashiri 
remains in detention. And her decision brings all cases into compliance with the executive order that 
the President issued. 

But I think if you look at the number of those awaiting justice and those that have gone through the 
process, I think you'll see quite clearly that very few — very few have been brought to justice. 

The discussion that the President looks forward to having today is part of the ongoing process with how 
to move forward. I don’t believe that the families affected by the terrorist incident with the USS Cole 
have — have seen — they certainly haven’t seen this President; I don’t believe they saw the last 
President, either. And the President thought it was important to listen to their very personal cares and 
their concerns about anything that's involved in this process. 

[REPORTER]: The arraignment of al-Nashiri was supposed to be Monday. Because of the executive 
order, the President — Crawford suspended the charges. I still don’t understand, and — how this is going 
to make the justice any swifter. I understand the cases that haven't been heard — that's justice delayed. 

GIBBS: Without getting into some of the specific aspects of this case, I think the President believed 
that the best course of action going forward to bring about the justice that both he and the families seek 
in this case was to go through the very process that Judge Crawford has done in the executive order that 
the President has signed. 



Chip. 


[REPORTER]: Thank you. In days past, when we asked you whether he was going to take this effort to 
sell the stimulus on the road, you told us there weren’t any plans to do that. Now it appears he is going 
to do that over the next week. 

GIBBS: You're ruining my — you're previewing my week ahead. I spent all this time — 

[REPORTER]: Oh, sorry about that. (Laughter.) But it now appears he is going to be hitting the road. 
And is that a change in strategy because there’s a sense that you’re kind of behind where you wanted to 
be at this point? 

GIBBS: No. Let's move quickly to a couple of things on the week ahead. (Laughter.) Without objection 
from Mr. Feller. 

I'll describe a couple of places that he’ll travel to next week. On Monday, the President will travel to 
Elkhart, Indiana, and do a town-hall meeting about the American Recovery and Reinvestment Plan, 
before doing a press conference on Monday night from the White House. Elkhart, Indiana, has, over the 
course of the past year, watched its unemployment rate go from 4.7 percent to 15.3 percent. 

On Tuesday, the President will travel to Fort Myers, Florida, also for a town hall about the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Plan, and return later that evening to Washington. Fort Myers, Florida's 
unemployment rate one year ago was 6 percent. Its unemployment rate, according to the latest 
statistics, is 10. And keep in mind that both of those unemployment rates are factored off of the 
previous month's unemployment rates. State and metropolitan areas aren't figured out until later than 
the national average. So I doubt that it is likely that in either Elkhart, Indiana, or in Fort Myers, Florida, 
the unemployment rate has gotten better for citizens either in those areas or in those states. 

I think this is another chance for the President to talk directly to the American people about what he 
thinks is at stake. Watching millions lose their jobs, and having in front of Congress — and hopefully in 
front of him soon — a plan to save or create millions more jobs and get people back to work, putting 
money in people's pockets, getting help for state and local governments so they don’t have to lay off 
firefighters or teachers or police officers. 

I think going directly to where the problems seem even more acute are important to the President, and 
important in his effort to convince Congress to move swiftly. 

[REPORTER]: You've got the very — I don't know if you'd agree with the characterization — but 
campaign-style speech he gave last night; he's got the press conference; you've got Elkhart, Indiana; 
you've got Fort Myers, Florida. As one Democrat — 

GIBBS: Sounds like the good old days, doesn't it? 

[REPORTER]: As one — exactly. As one Democrat on the Hill described it to me, he's "pulling out all 
the stops." And that's not all it is. Is that a fair characterization? And is that because you’re not where 
you want him to be on this? 

GIBBS: Well, I don’t think we’re where we want to be, because there is not a bill that has the President's 



signature affixed to it and assistance out the door to help Elkhart, Indiana, and Fort Myers and millions 
of other Americans that are affected by this. 

I thi nk you'll see the President, as he's done even before he was sworn in, work tirelessly to move this 
process step by step forward until we get a plan that will put people back to work. The one number that 
he's concerned about in all this is: Can we create 3 or 4 million jobs — save or create 3 or 4 million jobs 
and put people back to work? That's the number that he’s focused on, as I'm sure that's the number that 
people in Elkhart, Fort Myers, and many other towns across America are focused in on each and every 
day. 

Chuck. 

[REPORTER]: Based on the speech last night and sort of by the tone over the last 24 hours, does the 
White House or the President sort of feel like they've allowed themselves — you allowed yourself to get 
too bogged down in trying to win Republicans over and sort of forgot to just get the thing passed? 

GIBBS: No, I think by math or calculus, whichever you want to use, it's going to take Republicans to 
get something passed. 

[REPORTER]: Do you believe it does? 

GIBBS: Well, if I believe that it takes 60 votes in the Senate, I — 

[REPORTER]: I mean, if it doesn't — 

GIBBS: — I would assume that — 

[REPORTER]: If it doesn't take 60 in the Senate, then you don’t need Republican support. 

GIBBS: Well, I don’t — you know, I — look, I long ago tried to stop understanding the ways of 
Congress. And I know — 

[REPORTER]: Join the club. (Laughter.) 

GIBBS: Yes. I don't know the specific answer. I've been left with the impression that the Republicans 
would like to see the other side produce 60 votes, and that's what we’re working on and preparing to do. 
And to do that, obviously, is going to require the help of like-minded Republicans who understand the 
consequences of inaction and what delay means. 

[REPORTER]: You just used the phrased "like-minded Republicans." So you're interested in 
Republicans that agree with this stimulus package, not necessarily changing the package so much that it 
gets - 


GIBBS: I think it is safe to assume that we would like like-minded Republicans to support the 
legislation in order to move the process forward to help millions of Americans. Whether — I don’t — I'll 
leave the names to you. We’re happy to talk to any of them, and the President continues to reach out to 
anybody that wants to move this process forward. 

[REPORTER]: Who are the town halls open to? Who are the audience going to be? 



GIBBS: The public. 

[REPORTER]: You're not going to — so, first come, first serve, or how is that — 

GIBBS: I don't know the tickets will be distributed, but we've never — I've watched the President do 
town halls from 2004 through 2008, and the audience has never been hand-picked, and neither have the 
questions. And we're not going to start any of that on Monday. 

Yes, sir. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, I've lost track what inning we're in, but does the — 

GIBBS: We’ll have more of that next week. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: Does the President take any responsibility for the process not farther along than it is? 

GIBBS: Well, let's understand where the process is, without — I will save the baseball metaphors for 
next week, even though it's Friday. 

We have a process that watched the President get sworn in on the 20th, watched a process that's gone 
through half of the legislative branch, and, I think with a little hard work, likely to make it through the 
other part of the executive — I'm sorry, the legislative branch maybe as early as today, then we’re 
working on ironing out some differences and getting something that both sides can equally agree on 
and get something to the President’s desk. 

Without telling you what inning it's in, I think the score is strong for the home team. 

[REPORTER]: So he's happy with everything he's done up to now? 

GIBBS: Absolutely. 

Major. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, a couple — 

GIBBS: Of course. 

[REPORTER]: — no surprise to you. 

GIBBS: The only surprise was it is only a couple. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: Flexible - 
GIBBS: I understand it's — 

[REPORTER]: On the Senate floor just a few minutes ago, Senator Dianne Feinstein of California — a 
state that's lost, as she said, a fair share of jobs in this bad economy — said, "I reserve the right, at the 
end of the day, to vote against this package that I don’t think puts those jobs out there." Getting back to 



the first question, who's playing petty politics? Is she, specifically, or anyone who's not yet sold on this 
package at the moment, playing petty politics or pushing old, tired arguments and ideas? 

GIBBS: Well, I don’t know what her arguments are for coming to that. I know the President's argument 
for moving the process forward is a piece of legislation that will save or create those 3 to 4 million jobs 
that I talked about. 

[REPORTER]: Is there an "us versus them" dynamic being played out here rhetorically for the 
President? 

GIBBS: I don't — I don’t think so. Again, the President is going to work each and every day 
energetically on behalf of the millions of Americans that have lost their jobs, the millions of Americans 
that are looking toward this town to work across party lines to get something done, to move that 
process forward, and to get the help that Americans both deserve and expect will happen. That's what 
the President is focused on. 

We've touched on this many of the days that I've been out here, different speeches and different sayings 
and different amendments. The President looks forward to the Senate moving this process forward, and 
I think you'll see, at that point, that we’ll be very close to a package that can meet the President's 
priorities and move this economy forward. 

[REPORTER]: Question on Russia. The Deputy Prime Minister said today that Russia would not install 
anti-ballistic missiles in Kaliningrad if President Obama did not pursue the construction of a missile 
shield. As the President evaluates that policy choice, where is he and how does this statement from the 
Russian Deputy Prime Minister affect those deliberations? 

GIBBS: Well, this administration will be candid with the Russians when we disagree, but seeks a 
deeper and greater cooperation on issues of mutual national interest. The President's position on those 
missiles are if they're — if they are technologically capable and effective and make sense from a fiscal 
standpoint, then it's something that he’ll look at. So obviously any sense of — without commenting 
specifically on what he said — any sense of greater cooperation from Russia is something that we want 
to foster and we look forward to continuing to work with them on mutual areas of agreement. 

[REPORTER]: One last one. Has the White House moved the control of the Census Bureau into the 
White House for the purposes of the 2010 census, and if so why? 

GIBBS: No, the — I think the historical precedent of this is there's a director of the census that works 
for the Secretary of Commerce, the President, and also works closely with the White House, to ensure a 
timely and accurate count. And that's what we have in this instance. 

Yes, sir. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, can I look ahead to Monday and the rollout of the financial rescue package 
rewrite — is this just about changing or clarifying, improving the rules for the second half of the 
existing program, or are you going to be on that asking for more money? 


GIBBS: Well, I don't want to get ahead of Secretary Geithner's speech on Monday, or to prejudge what 
amounts may or may not be necessary to stabilize our financial system. 



The most important thing, as we move forward on the second amount of money to stabilize the system 
is that we do it differently than the way it's been done before. You all saw reports today from Elizabeth 
Warren’s commission about the valuation of assets and the money that the government paid. We had an 
announcement at the White House that pertains to the way executives are compensated, that receive an 
extraordinary amount of assistance from taxpayers to keep their banks going. 

We hope that the next set of money will also — money that banks get will be money that banks lend to 
businesses large and small, and to families, and that we will also begin to address the burgeoning home 
foreclosure crisis that affects so many out in America. 

All of those will be proposals that, in some form or another, will be contained in what the Secretary 
talks about — has talked about and will talk about on Monday and will talk about going forward. 

[REPORTER]: But you’re not able to say, at this point, whether Monday is going to include a call for 
additional money, whether or not it's further down the road. 

GIBBS: I don’t have — I have not read the speech, and I wouldn’t get ahead of Secretary Geithner as it 
relates to that, even if I had. 

Jeff. 

[REPORTER]: When I asked you the question about traveling yesterday, you said the President was 
confident that his message about the stimulus plan was getting through. You said he’d made his points 
clear through interviews and other things. What changed from yesterday at this hour till right now, in 
terms of traveling to Elkhart, a place that has unemployment problems, and Fort Myers? 

GIBBS: I don't — the President wants to extend that conversation and continue it directly with the 
American people. We can do it here; we can do it there. We’re going to do it in - I was going to do a 
Dr. Seuss but I decided not to. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: A horse is a horse. 

GIBBS: Be careful. The — you know, I think the President looks forward to getting out of town for a 
few hours and talking directly with people that are affected. He has spent time here working through 
the process of creating and moving forward an economic recovery and reinvestment plan, whether it's 
interviews that happen here and are heard elsewhere. 

I think this is just a continuing effort by the President to demonstrate what he's fighting for and why it's 
so important for the American people. 

[REPORTER]: Has that message not gotten through up until this point? 

GIBBS: No, I think the message has. And I think we've made significant progress through the 
legislative process. I think whether it's today or the next few days, we’ll make — we’ll take more 
important steps toward moving this thing forward. And certainly given today's numbers, it's important 
to go directly to where people are hurting — whether it's Indiana or whether it's Florida — and discuss 
directly with them the price of inaction and what he thinks we can do to put people back to work and 
invest long term in what will help grow our economy for years to come. 



[REPORTER]: Robert, is he going to take members of Congress with him on this trip? And are these 
trips aimed at those members of Congress, either who go with him or coming — back in Washington? 

GIBBS: You can imagine the plane that we — that I traveled on last night, and will travel on Monday or 
Tuesday, is a popular mode of transportation. I believe and I hope that members of Congress and 
members of the Senate will travel with the President on each of those trips. 

This is not designed specifically to cajole or — any member of Congress. It's an effort for the President 
to talk to the American people about what's at stake. 

[REPORTER]: Can I ask you a separate question? 

GIBBS: Major already did, but sure. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: Following his lead. On the Supreme Court, can you talk about the kind of mechanisms 
that are in place to think about a potential retirement or two down the road? 

GIBBS: I don't — I think it would be inappropriate for me to get ahead of anything like that. I spoke 
yesterday that the — obviously the President’s thoughts and prayers were with Justice Ginsburg and her 
family right now. I believe a little later this afternoon the President is going to talk to her. I'll try to get a 
readout from that, but I don’t want to get too far down the road. 

[REPORTER]: The President I understand is planning to go to Chicago. Can you say — 

GIBBS: (Laughter.) Are you guys — can I not make any news from up here? (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: Can you say what he's planning to do? Does he have public events? And will he be 
staying in Hyde Park? 

GIBBS: I believe he will be staying in Hyde Park. The week ahead is going to be, like, a few days in 
the future. Next Friday he will work here in the morning and the afternoon, and then sometime late 
afternoon/early evening will travel to Chicago and spend the weekend there. I would assume it's Hyde 
Park; I will double-check. The only plans I know of is I'm sure the President and the First Lady will go 
out for Valentine's Day. And even if I knew where they were going, I wouldn’t tell you until next week. 
But no, they definitely — they'll spend the weekend — I don't know whether, in all honesty, departure is 
— from Chicago back here is Sunday yet or Monday. 

[REPORTER]: How is the White House responding or how do you respond to the concerns of African 
American and Latino officials about Judd Gregg being in charge of the census given in the past he's not 
always supported additional funding for the census and they believe that isn’t — doesn’t have sufficient 
concerns over making sure everybody is counted? 

GIBBS: I think everybody can be assured that any person that is picked by the President to work for 
this President implement the views of this President. And President Obama obviously is — believes that 
we have to, for a lot of reasons, have a fair and accurate count during the next census. And that's, as 
President of the United States, exactly what he intends to do. 


[REPORTER]: Will the White House involvement with the census office be — is that partly to ensure 
that that indeed happens? 



GIBBS: No, I think — I think any — any cooperation with that is historical in nature. 


[REPORTER]: You spoke about cajoling a moment ago. This weekend there are going to be economic 
recovery house meetings conducted by Organized for Obama — for America, which is a continuation of 
Obama for America. Does the President want to see the people who attend those meetings, and the 13 
million other names on the mailing list, actually pick up the phone and lobby members of Congress to 
pass the stimulus bill? 

GIBBS: Well, I — the President has spoken often about the continued involvement not just of those that 
were involved with his campaign and election in November, but all over the country — weigh in on 
matters involving them and their government. It's often said you — the government you get is equal to 
the government that you participate in. I think he hopes that regardless of your opinion that people 
participate actively in decisions that affect them and their neighbors, particularly on an issue as 
important as moving this economy forward. 

[REPORTER]: But will he make an explicit call? You may be too young to remember when Reagan did 
this twenty — (laughter) — 

GIBBS: You're very kind to say such a thing. 

[REPORTER]: But he gave speeches on TV in which he tasked voters, those who supported — 

GIBBS: I remember the rabbit ears. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: It was in color back then, too. (Laughter.) But he gave speeches asking people to pick 
up the phone and call their members and make an explicit demand to pass this legislation. I mean, 
rather than just saying that it's good that people participate and are engaged, will the President — 

GIBBS: I think it would be safe to assume that the President will ask those that support him, or 
supported him in November, to continue to support his efforts as part of a recovery plan to move this — 
to move this economy forward. 

April. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, back on unemployment numbers, overall 7.6 percent, but then there's a 
breakdown — Hispanics, 9.7 percent; then African Americans or blacks, 12.6 percent. Now, are 
Hispanic and African American leaders being briefed by this White House or are these groups in any 
way vested in the job creation component of the stimulus package? 

GIBBS: They looked at last night when he went to speak to the House Democratic Caucus — I think it's 
safe to say that the President and his staff have been in touch with many members of Congress about — 
you already look like you don't like my answer. (Laughter.) I haven't even finished it. 

[REPORTER]: No, I know that you talk to Congress, but I’m not just talking Congress; I'm talking the 
broad-based community. There are more leaders — African American/Hispanic leaders — than just the 
Congress. 

GIBBS: Sure. They were — some of them were here today as part of the President's new advisory board 



for the economic recovery — CEOs that have been here, mayors that have been here, governors that 
have been here, interest groups that have been here. This White House is reaching out, as I've said 
many times, to anybody and everyone who wishes to work toward a process and a proposal that will 
get this economy moving again and creating the millions of jobs that we need to save or create to 
replace the millions that we've lost. 

[REPORTER]: Do you believe that the black community and the Hispanic community are vested in 
this? 

GIBBS: I do. I think those numbers demonstrate that — their involvement in the economy. They 
understand the crisis that — that they understand the crisis that our economy is in. And they are anxious 
to see Washington move forward and get something done. 

Mark. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, is the President already feeling cooped up in the White House? (Laughter.) You 
said today that the President looks forward to getting out for a few hours. When he was at the charter 
school the other day, he told the kids that he likes getting out of the White House. 

GIBBS: Safe to say. (Laughter.) Look, you know, some of you have covered him and some of you 
haven't. But he's a bit of a restless soul. His idea of a crazy day is to take a long walk. 

[REPORTER]: A long walk where? (Laughter.) 

GIBBS: In solitude and isolation, April. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: Out there? 

GIBBS: No. On Saturday, the First Family will go to Camp David, and stay overnight before returning 
on Sunday. 

[REPORTER]: Somebody was going to ask about that. (Laughter.) 

GIBBS: You know, I feel like we're playing the Jeopardy version of the week ahead. And so far I'm at 
"Camp David for $600." (Laughter.) So I don’t know if there's anything else that I have to announce. 
I’m just going to go ahead and do this. Let's just go ahead and do this. Hold on, hold on, hold on. 

On Wednesday, the President will be in Washington, D.C. (Laughter.) As you know, on Thursday he 
will travel to Springfield, Illinois, and travel back that night. Also on Wednesday, the Vice President 
will visit a school in Northern Virginia to talk about and highlight the recovery package that is moving 
through Congress. I feel like we just did the whole grand finale and — yes, sir. 

[REPORTER]: On some of the spending cuts that they're considering in the Senate, including on the 
schools — you mentioned the Vice President going to a school on Wednesday — does the President feel, 
possibly because of the PR hits that the package is taking and the fact that it's going down a little bit in 
the polls, that it would be better off with the kind of cuts that the bipartisan group is likely to come up 
with? Would he prefer that it be slimmed down in that way, or does he want to — would he want that 
amendment to be defeated? 



GIBBS: Well, we're not going to get — as I said yesterday, these — President Obama and Vice President 
Biden have traded their old jobs for new ones. We’re not going to get involved in what the — each and 
every move that the Senate is doing. As I said earlier, the President's — the number the President is 
focused on right now and every day moving forward is the number of jobs that a piece of legislation 
and a proposal to help this economy recover are the number of jobs it can create. That’s what he's 
focused on. 

We will have the process move forward. We look forward to that happening. But our focus is on what 
that recovery plan will do to put the millions of people that have already received pink slips back to 
work. 

Michael. 

[REPORTER]: I want to try again to ask a question that's sort of been asked before — 

GIBBS: Camp David? 

[REPORTER]: No. (Laughter.) Is it — does the President or do you see a tension between the 
President's goal of bipartisanship and the need to get something done urgently? And I wonder, as the 
economy is deteriorating at a rapid — more rapid rate, whether that is going to necessarily impede that 
first goal that was more pronounced in the first couple weeks here - 

GIBBS: Your first goal being the bipartisanship? 

[REPORTER]: Bipartisanship. 

GIBBS: No, I think the — again, I think today's numbers underscore, partly because of the math 
involved in the Senate and partly because of the math involved by the Bureau of Labor and Statistics, 
that we do — we work in a bipartisan fashion to get something done quickly. I don't think there has to 
be an either/or mentality to this, and neither does the President. In order to get something moved 
forward, we're going to have to work with Democrats and Republicans. 

But the statistics today underscore more than ever, more than last month, more than the month before 
that, and certainly taken in total through the course of this recession, we see a jobs market that is 
deteriorating rapidly and that pace is accelerating; that we have to do — and this Congress and this 
President have to do what is necessary now to move the process forward and to get this economy back 
on track. 

Margaret. 

[REPORTER]: Thanks. Robert, it's a Guantanamo follow-up, and I'm wondering — there's a 
controversy right now in Britain and I'm wondering whether President Obama or the administration is 
planning to release or allow Britain to release some classified documents that are related to the alleged 
torture of a British resident held in Guantanamo — what you can tell us about that, whether it's been 
resolved or not. 

GIBBS: I don't have any information on that, but I can do some checking. 


[REPORTER]: Is the President concerned that the Pakistani nuclear scientist A.Q. Khan could be a 



proliferation risk now he's been released from house arrest? And will he renew the U.S. request for him 
to be interviewed by U.S. intelligence agencies? 


GIBBS: Well, obviously we've seen the reports of the release, but have not received — have yet to 
receive official word from the government. Obviously this President has made clear many times the 
great concern that he has about nuclear proliferation, and as we hear from the government about these 
reports, obviously the President and this government want assurances that Dr. Khan is not involved or 
engaged in any of the activity that resulted in his house arrest earlier. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, you mentioned on Guantanamo earlier, I think in response to Jake's question, 
that the President's main concern was that there be swift justice there. My recollection from the 
campaign, though, was that his main concern was that it was a fundamentally unfair process. Is that still 
his concern, that this process that was going forward, the military commissions, were going to be unfair 
to the accused down there? 

GIBBS: Well, I think that the process has resulted in a failure to move forward and bring about that 
justice. The President also has — believes that the detention facility there has not made us safer. In 
signing the executive order, the President discussed first his primary responsibility to the American 
people, which is to keep them safe; second, to underscore and understand our values in keeping this 
country safe; and finally, to do all that we can to protect the men and women that protect our freedom 
each day. He thought the best way to ensure all of those things was through the executive order that set 
up a process by which detainees would be evaluated and the detention facility at Guantanamo Bay 
would be closed. 

[REPORTER]: So his main concern was not that people's rights were being violated? 

GIBBS: I think his concern was that the American people weren’t seeing the swift justice that they 
deserved. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, you like to say you like to step back on issues. On the — 

GIBBS: And if Mr. Feller said "thank you," that's when I probably would have stepped back. 

(Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: On the legislation, notwithstanding the President's efforts, he did not attract a single 
Republican in the House and he's having lots of difficulty getting any Republican support in the Senate. 
What lesson do you draw from that? 

GIBBS: As I’ve said earlier, that sometimes old habits die hard, that changing the ways that the town 
works won’t happen in the first three weeks of the administration. But I think the lesson the President 
has always drawn in his career is that we can disagree about ideas or policies without being 
disagreeable, and that the best way to move forward is by working together across party or ideological 
differences to get something done for the American people. 

[REPORTER]: Was it another lesson that this sort of fist in the velvet glove approach — last night, his 
change in tone was pretty tough. 

GIBBS: I think the President's tone denotes the economic crisis that we face. Whether it was 
unemployment claims yesterday, or unemployment numbers today, or numbers that will come in the 



future, I think they underscore the real need for us to work together, move the process forward, get 
something on the President's desk so that the help that the American people need will get to them as 
quickly as possible. 

You have a news conference question? Yes. 

[REPORTER]: Exactly. First of all, thank you so much for letting us know in advance. I mean that. And 
I hope you'll continue that pattern. 

GIBBS: We expect the quality of questions will be directly influenced by the amount of time with 
which you have to prepare. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: It really, really is very, very helpful. What will the format be? Will there be an opening 
statement? How long will it last? And will the President ask questions from a seating chart, the way the 
last President did? 

[REPORTER]: She wants a question. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: I do. 

GIBBS: As if you don't, April. (Laughter.) 

I don't have exact timing. It's at 8:00 p.m. The President will give and deliver an opening statement 
before taking questions. You're ahead of me on the seating chart, but we’ll have — the press advance 
guys will have more information on that. But he will make an opening statement on the recovery plan. 

[REPORTER]: Is he going to do it in the East Room, Robert? 

GIBBS: Yes, it's in the East Room. 

[REPORTER]: It's Friday, let's ask about the raccoons. Have you found the raccoon? 

GIBBS: I should have Bill do this, because he's our chief deputy spokesperson for wildlife. (Laughter.) 
Actually, right before we came out here, Bill got on a phone in my office and asked for — literally, 
asked for a raccoon update. (Laughter.) There are a few that roam in my backyard, so I don’t — I don't 
have any particular tips, and no raccoons that I know of have been caught or dispersed in other places 
in Washington. 

[REPORTER]: Are they looking for acoms? (Laughter.) 

GIBBS: Or stimulus votes. 


[REPORTER]: Thank you. 




PRESIDENTIAL RADIO ADDRESS ( 1991 ) 

by George Herbert Walker Bush 

Weekly radio address delivered on February 2, 1991. 

THE PRESIDENT: At this moment, America, the finest, most loving nation on Earth, is at war, at war 
against the oldest enemy of the human spirit: evil that threatens world peace. 

At this moment, men and women of courage and endurance stand on the harsh desert and sail the seas 
of the Gulf. By their presence they're bearing witness to the fact that the triumph of the moral order is 
the vision that compels us. At this moment, those of us here at home are thinking of them and of the 
future of our world. I recall Abraham Lincoln and his anguish during the Civil War. He turned to 
prayer, saying: "I've been driven many times to my knees by the overwhelming conviction that I have 
nowhere else to go. 

So many of us, compelled by a deep need for God's wisdom in all we do, turn to prayer. We pray for 
God's protection in all we undertake, for God's love to fill all hearts, and for God's peace to be the 
moral North Star that guides us. So, I have proclaimed Sunday, February 3d, National Day of Prayer. In 
this moment of crisis, may Americans of every creed turn to our greatest power and unite together in 
prayer. 

Let us pray for the safety of the troops, these men and women who have put their lives and dreams on 
hold because they understand the threat our world faces. 

Let us pray for those who make the supreme sacrifice. In our terrible grief, we pray that they leave the 
fields of battle for finer fields where there is no danger, only tranquillity; where there is no fear, only 
peace; and where there is no evil, only the love of the greatest Father of all. 

Let us pray for those who are held prisoner, that God will protect these, his special children, and will 
enlighten the minds and soften the hearts of their captors. 

Let us pray for the families of those who serve. Let us reach out to them with caring, to make them part 
of a greater family filled with love and support. 

Let us pray for the innocents caught up in this war, all of them, wherever they may be. And let us 
remember deep in our hearts the value of all human life, everywhere in the world. 

Let us pray for our nation. We ask God to bless us, to help us, and to guide us through whatever dark 
nights may still lay ahead. 

And above all, let us pray for peace, "peace . . . which passeth all understanding. 

On this National Day of Prayer and always, may God bless the United States of America. 

Note: This address was recorded January 31 in the Oval Office at the White House and was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on February 2. The proclamation is listed in Appendix E at the end of 
this volume. 
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PRESIDENTIAL RADIO ADDRESS (2006) 

by George W. Bush 

Weekly radio address delivered on May 20, 2006. 

THE PRESIDENT: Good morning. Earlier this week, I spoke to you from the Oval Office to lay out 
my vision for reforming our Nation's immigration system. And on Thursday, I went to Arizona to visit 
with the men and women of the Border Patrol. I wanted to get an update on their efforts because a 
secure America depends on a secure border. 

I believe America can be a lawful society and a welcoming society at the same time. We must enforce 
our laws while honoring our proud immigrant heritage. So I support comprehensive immigration 
reform that will accomplish five clear objectives. 

First, America must secure its borders. Since I became President, we've increased funding for border 
security by 66 percent, hired thousands more Border Patrol agents, and caught and sent home about 6 
million illegal immigrants. Yet, we have much more work to do. 

So this week I asked Congress to provide funding for dramatic improvements in manpower and 
technology at the border. We’ll hire thousands more Border Patrol agents. And to help these agents do 
their jobs, we will deploy advanced technologies such as high-tech fences in urban areas, infrared 
cameras, and unmanned aerial vehicles. We’ll also draw on the expertise of state and local law 
enforcement in our border communities and give them new resources and training so they can help 
secure our border. 

Putting these new resources in place will take time. To help during this transition, up to 6,000 National 
Guard members will be deployed to our southern border. They will assist the Border Patrol by 
operating surveillance and communication systems, installing fences and vehicle barriers, building 
patrol roads, and analyzing intelligence. The support of Guard personnel will allow Border Patrol 
agents to use their skills to focus on securing the border. 

Second, to secure our border we must create a temporary worker program that provides foreign workers 
a legal and orderly way to enter our country for a limited period of time. This program would reduce 
pressure on the border, meet the needs of our economy, and allow honest immigrants to provide for 
their families while respecting the law. And it will help us make certain we know who is in our country 
and why they are here. 

Third, we need to hold employers to account for the workers they hire by creating a better system for 
verifying documents and work eligibility. The system should include a new tamper-proof identification 
card for every legal foreign worker. This card would help us enforce the law and leave employers with 





no excuse for breaking it. And by making it harder for illegal immigrants to find work in our country, 
we would discourage people from crossing the border illegally in the first place. 

Fourth, we must resolve the status of millions of illegal immigrants who are already here. They should 
not be given an automatic path to citizenship. This is amnesty, and I oppose it. Amnesty would be 
unfair to those who are here lawfully, and it would invite further waves of illegal immigration. 

Some people think any proposal short of mass deportation is amnesty. I disagree. There’s a rational 
middle ground between automatic citizenship for every illegal immigrant and a program of mass 
deportation. Illegal immigrants who have roots in our country and want to stay should have to pay a 
meaningful penalty, pay their taxes, leam English, and work in a job for a number of years. People who 
meet these conditions should be able to apply for citizenship — but approval will not be automatic, and 
they will have to wait in line behind those who played by the rules and followed the law. 

Fifth, we must honor the great American tradition of the melting pot by helping newcomers assimilate 
into our society. Americans are bound together by our shared ideals, an appreciation of our history, 
respect for our flag, and the ability to speak and write in English. 

We will work to ensure that every new citizen fully embraces our common culture. When immigrants 
assimilate, they will advance in our society, realize their dreams, renew our spirit, and add to the unity 
of America. 

Congress is now considering legislation on immigration reform. That legislation must be 
comprehensive. All elements of this problem must be addressed together or none of them will be solved 
at all. The House started the debate by passing an immigration bill, now the Senate should act by the 
end of this month, so we can work out the differences between the two bills, and Congress can pass a 
bill for me to sign into law. 

We should approach this debate with confidence. America has shown before that we can enforce our 
laws and uphold our values, and we will do it again. Our Nation honors the heritage of all who've come 
here because we trust in our country's genius for making us all Americans, one Nation under God. 

Thank you for listening. 
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INTERVIEW WITH JIMMY CARTER 
BY 

HARRY REASONER 
ABC NEWS 


PLAINS, GEORGIA 


MR. REASONER: Tonight we have the first of several reports on the Democratic ticket. We went to 
Plains, Georgia last week for far-ranging conversations with Jimmy Carter and Senator Mondale with 
the aim of finding the flavor and measure of the candidates before all the speechifying of a fall 
campaign begins. We hope to do the same thing with the Republican ticket immediately after the 
Kansas City Convention. 

Jimmy Carter took me walking in a peanut field. He knows a lot about peanuts, and it is a good place to 
begin to understand him. This is his land but his real business is in buying and processing peanuts from 
other farmers. He is used to picking up a peanut plant for visiting reporters and explaining to them that 
they are vegetables, not nuts, really, and good to eat even in this fetal stage. 

GOVERNOR CARTER: You see there is a peanut just starting out, where it came out. I guess there is 
one in the original form. See? That is the end of the little short pair. It starts growing up and gets larger 
and larger and larger and larger and larger and that becomes a peanut. 

MR. REASONER: They are pretty good, in texture sort of like a sauteed garlic bud. 

A family cemetery was a few yards away, which brought up the question of Carter's evangelical 
Christianity and whether a Baptist in the White House would be likely to demand Baptist standards of 
behavior and morals from everybody else. We asked him. 

GOVERNOR CARTER: Moral standards, you know, are primarily personal in nature. One of the 
teachings of Christ in which I believe is that we should not judge other people. 

One of the tenets of the Christian faith is that all of us are sinners, none of us are better than others, that 
though we are saved by God through grace, which means a free gift, not because of the good works we 



do — and Jesus himself tought that we should not judge others. The expression he used in the Sermon 
on the Mount was, why be concerned about the mote or the speck that is in your brother's eye when you 
have beams in your own eyes? So, we are very careful to remember what Christ said and not to judge 
other people. 

MR. REASONER: This family cemetery looks like it has been here a while. Your people have been 
here how long now, in this part of Georgia? 

GOVERNOR CARTER: The people who are buried here settled on this land in 1833. This is my wife's 
grandfather's grandfather. His name was Jerry Murray and when the Indians moved out of this area in 
1828, it took about five years to survey the territory and he was the first to originally settle it. I think 
my children will be the sixth generation on this land. 

My own people came into Georgia, the Carter's did, the famous James Carter, incidentally, in 1767, and 
both my family and Rosalyn's family, who were born in the late 1700s, are buried here in Plains and 
they have never moved very far so far. 

MR. REASONER: What does the land mean to you, Governor? 

GOVERNOR CARTER: Well, when your family has lived in the same place on the same land for 200 
years, and when all your relatives and friends live in the same small community like Plains, it is a very 
overwhelming factor in your consciousness. 

When I am out campaigning anywhere in the country or when I was Governor in Atlanta, I had a strong 
tie back here from Plains to me. I was a professional Naval officer, went to the Naval Academy and 
served in the Navy 11 years,and had my roots not been here in Plains and very strong, I would probably 
have stayed in the Navy and never come home and never have gotten in politics. So, the land itself is 
very important to me. 

In these fields around us here which are now by large machines and tractors, when I grew up until I 
was 17 years old and went to the Navy, we plowed these same fields with mules, we pulled every 
peanut plant out of the ground and shook the dirt off it by hand. We pulled every ear of corn by hand. 
We pulled the fodder first, we picked velvet beans, we put poison on every cotton plant individually by 
hand, and that experience and that consciousness is very vivid and very important to me. 

There is stability there and an inclination to search out in your past things that ought not to be changed 
that I think derive directly from the land. 

MR. REASONER: Most Americans now though won’t die in the town or the county where their fathers 
died. Isn’t that a vanishing breed, these people that stick to the land? 

GOVERNOR CARTER: Well, perhaps so, looking at it from a nationwide viewpoint. But, looking at it 
from the perspective of Plains, Georgia, there is still a lot of that vanishing breed left. 

MR. REASONER: Tell me this: Did you ever figure out what to do about the gnats? 


GOVERNOR CARTER: Well, I learned about 30 years ago to ignore them. I don't even know that they 
are there. 



MR. REASONER: They are there. (Laughter) 

Tomorrow night we will continue this report with how Carter feels about some of the issues. 

Governor, I don’t imagine you are prepared to reveal your respective Cabinet today but I would like to 
ask you a few questions about what will happen if you are elected. 

You have said you would reduce the size of the White House staff. President Ford said he would, too, 
but he has increased it since he said that. Do you mean it? 

GOVERNOR CARTER: I do. It will be reduced if I am there. We are not making any presumption that 
I am going to be elected although I think I have a good chance to be elected, but we are making plans 
so that we can know ahead of time what responsibilities would be on the shoulders of Cabinet members 
and the responsibilities would be much greater than in the last few Administrations. 

And we want to take out of the White House the palace guard aspect where all the functions of 
Government are run from within the White House itself. So the staff in the White House would be 
substantially reduced. 

MR. REASONER: What about the personal White House staff? Would Hamilton Jordan be your Chief- 
of-Staff? 

GOVERNOR CARTER: I haven’t decided yet and don't want to talk about any particular persons until 
after the November election. 

MR. REASONER: You made a number of commitments and promises in your acceptance speech, and 
then, speaking to Sam Donaldson (?) afterwards, he said, how long would it take, and you said you 
could do it in one term. Those are some of the things that I think every President I can remember has 
promised and asked for and cannot get through Congress. What makes you think you could? 

GOVERNOR CARTER: Well, I have had experience as Governor in dealing with the legislature, and I 
am fairly cautious about what I have promised. I think I will have a closer relationship with Congress 
after the electoral process this year and if I am successful than has been seen in many, many years. 

I think also there has been a great frustration built up and a disappointment build up in the minds of the 
American people at the constant squabbling, arguing, divisiveness, a lack of cooperation between the 
White House and Congress. There is a strong move among the people which is mirrored in the attitude 
of Congress and myself toward better consultation, better relationships, better respect, more openness. 
So, I think those things will force us to be cooperative. 

The other thing is that there has been an absence of leadership in the White House for so long, in the 
latter part of Nixon's Administration, with the Watergate investigations, and then with Ford there has 
been practically no leadership exhibited from the White House. I think the Congress is looking for 
strong leadership from there. 

We, in analyzing issues, this year, are using key Members of Congress and their staffs whom they 
recommend to work with us in deciding what ought to be done with basic tax refonn, welfare refonn, 
agricultural policies, transportation, energy and so forth. So I think there will be a good knowledge of 
one another if I am successful, and the other thing is I consider my word of honor at stake. 



MR. REASONER: One of the charges you have faced a couple of times during the campaign is the 
charge that you have different faces for different audiences. I am thinking of your remarks about tax 
reform in your acceptance speech, and then last week your visit with businessmen in New York City. 
Some people interpreted what you said in New York as a backing away from your populous promises in 
your speech. How do you reconcile that, sir? 

GOVERNOR CARTER: There is no incompatibility there at all. I am going to have the first year 
devoted to a complete revision of the income tax structure to eliminate loopholes and special privileges 
that have been enjoyed by the rich and the powerful entities in our society. 

I let it be known to the businessmen, for instance, that I was going to do this. In the past a tax refonn 
quite often has resulted in a cheating of the average American family because the reforms are shaped 
by intense pressure from special interest groups and the general public is not aware of what is going on. 

I am going to be responsible as President for any comprehensive major tax reform and for acquainting 
the American people with the issues that are drawn. And if I can get the support from the folks back 
home with the natural inclination of many Congressmen, I think we can be successful. 

MR. REASONER: Would as drastic a measure as a revolutionary measure of taking home mortgage 
interest off the deductible list — would that be included in your program? 

GOVERNOR CARTER: Well, we now have about $10 billion in tax credits or incentives for the 
ownership of homes. I would maintain that incentive toward home ownership. I think, if anything, 
perhaps it needs to be expanded a little bit. But I would reserve the right to modify the mechanism used 
to give that credit. 

At the present time, over 50 percent of that credit goes to less than 25 percent of the richer home 
owners. Those owning a very extensive home get a much greater credit. Those who are in higher 
income tax brackets get a much greater credit for home ownership. And if there is any change made — 
and I think there will be some changes — I would shift the tax credits or incentives for home ownership 
to the low and middle income families and to those who own one home. That is the way the refonn 
should be done and that is what I will do. 

MR. REASONER: I have a couple more questions. One relates to the fact that you in effect won the 
nomination very early, you didn’t have to make any commitments on the Vice Presidency. Who do you 
owe when you take office, if you take office? 

GOVERNOR CARTER: I have never made a private promise or commitment to any person, any 
special interest group or anyone. I believe I will be successful in going all the way through the 
November election with only one obligation, and that is directly to the American people. 

I get a lot of advice and counsel from special interest groups, nurses, school teachers, farmers, laborers, 
and this is legitimate, and I feel obligated to those who give me support, but I will equally represent 
those who have not supported me in the general election. I believe I am strong enough politically, 
possibly because of my independent attitude in this respect not to be even tempted to depend on 
powerful special interest groups to put me in office. And I want to do that. I have promised, and I don’t 
intend to break my promise, to let any commitments or promises that I make on future legislation or 
future action be known publicly. And I believe that I don’t have to even be tempted to get elected. 



MR. REASONER: Tomorrow we will hear from Carter on foreign policy. That will be different if he is 
elected, he says. 


Now, continuing the report on Jimmy Carter and the Democratic ticket, we turn tonight to foreign 
affairs. In Carter's study in Plains, Georgia, last week we began by asking him about the current 
architect of American foreign policy. 

Turning to foreign affairs, you have had your briefing from George Bush, not from Henry Kissinger, 
and some people thought when you referred to a "lone ranger" kind of foreign policy you might 
possibly have meant Henry Kissinger. (Laughter) Do you disapprove of him in some manner, sir? 

GOVERNOR CARTER; Yes. I think Secretary Kissinger is a brilliant man and a good negotiator and 
has a good sense of humor. I like him personally. I think the thing I don’t like about Henry Kissinger is 
that I don't believe he trusts the American people, our judgment, our common sense. I don’t think he has 
a deep commitment to the views and high moral character of the people to be mirrored in what our 
country is. He is much too inclined to act secretly, excluding us from participation in the decision¬ 
making process and that includes the Congress as well. 

Secretary Kissinger has been inclined to establish his own reputation with highly publicized and 
sometimes nonproductive trips to Peking seven or eight times, to Moscow five or six times. He has 
made decisions that affect our natural allies and friends, those in Europe, this hemisphere, Japan, 
without adequate prior consultation. Only recently has he shown any interest in the developing nations 
of the world. So those are some of the criticisms I have of him. 

He has responded to some of my foreign policy speeches by saying he can't see any substantial 
difference between my attitude and that of himself, which is kind of a compliment to me. But there are 
some differences, primarily in getting the American people and the Congress to form a much better 
informed and a much more bipartisan nature of support of what our country is and what we do in 
relationships with other nations. 

MR. REASONER: What would be some changes, what would be some differences between a Carter 
foreign policy and a Kissinger foreign policy apart from the form? 

GOVERNOR CARTER: I would strengthen it in every way I could through relationships among 
European countries in the NATO area. I think Secretary Kissinger has been inclined to treat those 
nations as individuals and to discourage their closer correlation. I think a strong Europe, militarily, 
economically and politically would be to our own advantage. I would have a much greater emphasis on 
recementing foreign relationships that presently exist between our country and Canada, our country and 
Mexico, our country and the other nations of Central and South America. 

I think we need to have a much more comprehensive approach to the problems of mutual defense. We 
have not reassessed now our relative contributions to NATO, I believe, since 1967, and there has been a 
tremendous technological improvement in weapons systems since that time. 

I think we need to have reassurance to give to the Japanese and before we make any major immediate 
decisions as they relate to the People's Republic of China, or a shipment of crucial elements or 
commodities to Japan, like soybeans or coal, that we ought to consult with them. So these are some of 
the things that would be changed. 



I would be inclined toward friendship with the Soviet Union and with the People's Republic of China, 
and I think that friendship ought to be based on strength. I would never yield in any way the full 
responsibility that would fall on my shoulders, which is the most important of all, to have a nation 
strong enough in its defense capability to guarantee the security of our country. 

MR. REASONER: Secretary Kissinger recently began a new, quite different American policy in Africa. 
Would you approve of that policy of starting an alliance with the black elements in Africa? 

GOVERNOR CARTER: I believe so. I think this was brought about belatedly by the abject failure of 
the Kissinger, Ford and Nixon policy, for instance, in Angola. We were faced with the realization there 
when the Portuguese left Angola that we had no policy that related directly with the people of that 
nation. We suffered because of it in that the Soviet Union and Cuba have now replaced us completely 
as a friend to the Angolan people. And I think in the aftermath of that debacle, which was brought 
about primarily by secrecy and a lack of planning and a lack of consideration of the needs of the 
natives of Angola, we have suffered. And in the analysis of that suffering or mistake, I think Mr. 
Kissinger has moved in the right direction. 

MR. REASONER: For the past three nights we have broadcast filmed reports on Jimmy Carter made 
during a visit to Plains, Georgia, last week. Senator Walter Mondale, Carter's running mate, was there, 
too, staying in the fannhouse, seeing a few reporters, spending a lot of time talking to Carter. We 
stopped by the pond house to see Mondale and talk about how his feeling for his role has developed 
since Madison Square Garden. 

Senator, every President in my memory has said that he was going to have a new and dramatically 
important role for his Vice President, and Governor Carter says that, too, and I believe he means it, and 
I am sure you believe he means it. Has anything come up about what kind of a role that would be? Has 
he any better idea than he did a couple of weeks ago? 

SENATOR MONDALE: I am aware of that, and the key question I had when I came to visit the 
Governor some weeks back at Plains was just that, number one, what was his concept of the Vice 
Presidency, and, number two, were we personally compatible, and I came away convinced that he did 
want a role for the Vice Presidency and that we could get along and we could talk candidly. 

Now, I recognize that a Vice President works for the President. He is not an alternative President. One 
of the things that encourages me is that we do get along very well, we are very candid, very open and 
we don't mind criticizing each other. 

And in all these briefings I have been encouraged to participate fully. At our news conferences we 
participate in them together. Of course, time will tell, but at this point I am encouraged to believe this 
may be different. 

MR. REASONER: You haven’t gotten into as to what title you might have? 

SENATOR MONDALE: No, except in this sense: I told him I was interested in, first of all, the 
opportunity to participate in the major decision-making process so I could be heard; secondly, that I 
wanted some significant functions in both the domestic and foreign fields. I said that is what he wanted. 


MR. REASONER: Senator, are you going to continue to make an issue of the Nixon pardon in the 



campaign? 


SENATOR MONDALE: I think it is very important. You know I am not questioning Mr. Ford's 
motives. That is not the issue. But, that has bothered me from the time it happened, and I said so in my 
book in 1974. This isn’t something I just said at that Convention. 

There is nothing more sacred to American life than the notion of equality before the law. You know the 
Supreme Court words above the door in the Supreme Court building say, "Equal Justice Under Law," 
and that has bothered me greatly. 

Now, I don’t intend to just dwell on it. I think people know about it. You don't have to emphasize it all 
the time, and there are many other issues we have to talk about. But, that does bother me, and I am 
willing to say it. 

MR. REASONER: Has Governor Carter warned off it? 

SENATOR MONDALE: No, he has said that he is not going to make it an issue, but he also said that 
he wouldn’t have granted the pardon. We have decided that in our campaign, you know, that if we 
disagree on issues or disagree on emphasis, that we are just going to do it. 

I know that that may not be believable, but we are going to try it. This old notion that a Vice President 
should just be an identical carbon copy of a President, I don’t think it is believable. It certainly is not 
comfortable. I doubt that it is good Government. Of course, it is Governor Carter’s Administration, but 
we are just going to try to be open about it. 

MR. REASONER: Who would you rather run against, Mr. Ford and Mr. X or Governor Reagan and 
Senator Schweiker? 

SENATOR MONDALE: I thought that over and discovered that even if I had an opinion, they probably 
wouldn't listen. I don’t know. I have not had much luck in advising Republicans. Frankly, I think if we 
do our job well and if the American people see Jimmy Carter the way I do and the way those who know 
him see him, I think Governor Carter is going to be elected handsomely. 

MR. REASONER: We reported every night this week on the Democratic ticket based on a trip to 
Plains, Georgia last week and talked to Jimmy Carter and Walter Mondale. We noted we hope to do the 
same thing right after the Kansas City Convention with the Republican ticket, in each case an attempt 
to get the flavor of the candidates before the bombast and confusion of the formal campaign. It seems 
like a good idea now to do a little summing up. 

Everybody knows by now that Plains, Georgia is a strange place to grow a Presidential candidate, but it 
doesn't really hit you until you see it. Here is a place which is really, in the old American phrase, 80 
miles west of nowhere. And here is a man, a few years ago at least, with no powerful friends, no 
extensive record of public service, with no inherited background of wealth or culture or intellectualism. 

Here is a man who decided a little over three years ago he could run for President and now has, 
according to the polls, a good chance of moving into the most powerful office in the world. 

How do you judge him? Well, in a way Mr. Carter has made it easy. No candidate in my memory has 
said so many things flatly that he must either live up to or become ridiculous. Not since Dwight 



Eisenhower, for example, has a President asked for this kind of an image. 

GOVERNOR CARTER: And the other thing is I consider my word of honor at stake. 

MR. REASONER: And maybe never has a major candidate been so casually but determinedly 
religious. It scares some people. 

GOVERNOR CARTER: The bom again phrase is one that Christ himself used in explaining the 
doctrine that I just described, that the first birth is from your mother's womb, the second birth is when 
you are born into the Kingdom of God and under that belief we are all brothers and sisters on an equal 
basis as children of God. 

MR. REASONER: And rarely has a candidate seemed so calmly confident that he can keep his 
promises. 

GOVERNOR CARTER: I don’t intend to break my promises to the American people. I suppose that is 
one of the most difficult things I will face, but I don't have any doubt that I will succeed. I have never 
made a private promise or commitment to any person, any special interest group or anyone. 

MR. REASONER: So to mix some metaphors, Mr. Carter has either built his own triumphal platform 
in advance or carved his own petard to be hoist on, if that is what you do to petards. Of course, he can 
be forgiven if he is elected and find out that the United States Congress has not been bom again. 

But, in the areas that are largely under Presidential control, the Executive Branch, the forming of 
foreign policy, the openness of the White House and more than anything the area of strong and 
unequivocal personal honor and compassion he has — well, he has asked for it. 

It should be an interesting campaign. 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
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THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 

by Morley Roberts 

Extracted from To-dav Magazine. 1902-03 . pp. 33-34. 

It had been done in a thousand ways a thousand times before, but then, his name being Tarrant, it 
began, like Titian and Tintiretto, with a T. "All great colourists' names begin with a T," said Will 
Tarrant, and he sneered at Rubens, as he mentally contemplated his vast project on a bla nk canvas. He 
was going to paint the Judgment of Paris over again, and his heart did not fail him till he tried to get 
three really suitable models. Then he cursed his lot, and the absurdly small number of beautiful women. 

"There isn’t such a thing, I declare!" said the painter; "it's purely a sexual delusion! Sometimes one 
does see a beautiful man, but a woman is bound to be imperfect." 


He hunted for the three appropriate lovelinesses for many months, but in vain. Yet he wouldn’t work 
piece-meal. 





"You can't sort the bits of a dozen women properly," was his argument; "your bones never come right, 
and your planes get mixed, and the whole thing has the pale cast of woolliness over it. If I can't get a 
whole Venus, and a complete Juno, and thorough Minerva, I'll chuck the thing!" 

Then he found the Juno. She was a splendidly tall and majestic woman, who wanted at least two-and- 
sixpence an hour, even for a very Jupiter of the brush. It required uncommon courage to request her to 
keep one position, but Tarrant was brave, or he would never have started his picture. He paid Milly 
Juno Thomson a large retaining fee, or, rather, bound her over to come up for Judgment when called 
upon. 

Then he renewed his search for Minerva and Venus. Minerva came eventually out of a bonnet and 
mantle shop. Her name was Smith, and she was as big a fool as could be discovered among forty 
millions. But she looked as if she knew everything, and was rather sad about it. So Tarrant bound her 
over too. 

His last find was the Venus. 

That nearly finished him. If he hadn’t been rich enough to know better than paint he would have given 
it up. For he had to import Aphrodite from Paris. She wept so at leaving the artistic centre of all 
Phenomena that she nearly ended—unlike her prototype—in going back in a shell instead of coming in 
one. 

Then the picture and the real trouble began, for Juno soon lost her haughty superiority. Just as Tarrant 
had chosen a delightful expression of entire and goddess-like disdain, she began to look human and 
appreciative. He gave her a rest and tried the Minerva. Here again his path was not peace. Miss Smith’s 
real character started to peep out. She looked an unutterable idiot, and uttered many idiotic things. 

Tarrant was in despair, for he could by no means understand it. He was only conceited about his 
painting. That was really bad. About his own looks he thought nothing. They were really very good, for 
he was as handsome as the God of Song. 

These two goddesses had fallen in love with him. 

He began to paint the Venus. Then came the finishing touch. He fell in love with her, and soon let her 
see and hear it. He got more true colour into his words than into his picture. But Sophie was obdurate, 
and flouted him. Instead of looking languishing and softly sweet in every curve, she scorned him as 
though she were a cross between the real Juno and Minerva. For she had a lover in Paris—an 
insignificant fellow who had succeeded in making her suffer very much. Therefore she was fond of 
him, and very faithful. 

In spite of his passion, Tarrant was still faithful to his project. He offered to marry Sophie, in bad 
French—and in a church, too. She would have none of him. Though he would not allow her to break 
her signed and sealed contract; he gave her a rest and tried Juno again. 

But Juno was more in love with him than ever, and told him so, indirectly. How could he paint the 
domineering Queen of Olympus when she melted visibly, and shot at him glances of the tenderest 
meaning? He tried all methods in vain, until at last he thought of praising Minerva to her. It answered 
for a sitting, but no more—for Juno had brains, and saw through his trick. 



He sent for Minerva. She made stupid but obvious love to him. He fairly raved about Juno to her, and 
the wise goddess burst into tears. Tarrant tore his hair, and cursed himself, and woman, and love, and 
all the goddesses, especially those who twist and twine and sever human lives. 

"I'll paint the Furies next," he said, "or Hecabe." 

He became irritable, and told poor Juno that painting was a business, and that he wanted one 
expression, not twenty. 

"D'ye think I could paint dawn at midday, or night! I want you to look haughty and disdainful. Just 
fancy you have got someone you hate and despise to look at." 

"But I haven't!" said Juno; and, having gone far by this, she added, "you know I like you very much!" 

"It’s not business! it's not business!" said Tarrant. But he felt, "I'll have you hate me yet, Miss Thomson. 
I'm only a selfish brute—that's all!" 

With Minerva he tried other tactics. 

"It's no good falling in love with me," he urged pathetically. "Lots of women do, and I can't help it. If 
you will only be what you ought to be for half-an-hour, you shall stop and have tea with me, and I'll be 
cross to every other woman for three days." But Minerva knew the Venus was coming after that. When 
Sophie did turn up Tarrant had some news for her. "Your lover is not the man you thought, Sophie. I 
have sent over to Paris." 

And he told her about an old rival of hers. Sophie flew in a rage, swore it was false, resumed all her 
attire, and rushed for Charing Cross. On the third day she returned. "It's best to know the truth, after 
all," she admitted, a week later. 

And when Juno and Minerva heard that Tarrant was going to marry Venus, they did very well as 
models. For Juno never spoke to him, and even poor foolish Minerva had some pride in her tender 
heart. So the picture was finished. 
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I 

A las cuatro de la tarde, la chiquillerla de la escuela publica de la plazuela del Limon salio 
atropelladamente de clase, con algazara de mil demonios. Ningun himno a la libertad, entre los muchos 
que se han compuesto en las diferentes naciones, es tan hermoso como el que entonan los oprimidos de 
la ensenanza elemental al soltar el grillete de la disciplina escolar y echarse a la calle piando y saltando. 
La furia insana con que se lanzan a los mas arriesgados ejercicios de volatineria, los estropicios que 
suelen causar a algun pacifico transeunte, el delirio de la autonomia individual que a veces acaba en 
porrazos, lagrimas y cardenales, parecen bosquejo de los triunfos revolucionarios que en edad menos 
dichosa han de celebrar los hombres... Salieron, como digo, en tropel; el ultimo queria ser el primero, y 
los pequenos chillaban mas que los grandes. Entre ellos habia uno de menguada estatura, que se 
aparto{6} de la bandada para emprender solo y calladito camino de su casa. Y apenas notado por sus 
companeros aquel apartamiento que mas bien parecia huida, fueron tras el y le acosaron con burlas y 
cuchufletas, no del mejor gusto. Uno lo cogia del brazo, otro le refregaba la cara con sus manos 
inocentes, que eran un dechado complete de cuantas porquerias hay en el mundo; pero el logro 
desasirse y... pies, para que os quiero. Entonces dos 6 tres de los mas desvergonzados le tiraron piedras, 
gritando Miau; y toda la partida repitio con infernal zipizape: Miau, Miau. 

El pobre chico de este modo burlado se llamaba Luisito Cadalso, y era bastante mezquino de talla, 
corto de alientos, descolorido, como de ocho anos, quizas de diez, tan thnido que esquivaba la amistad 
de sus companeros, temeroso de las bromas de algunos, y sintiendose sin brios para devolverlas. 
Siempre fue el menos arrojado en las travesuras, el mas soso y torpe en los juegos, y el mas fonnalito 
en clase, aunque uno de los menos aventajados, quizas porque su propio encogimiento le impidiera 
decir bien lo que sabia 6 disimular lo que ignoraba. Al doblar la esquina de las Comendadoras de 
Santiago para ir a su casa, que estaba en la calle de Quinones, firente a la Carcel de Mujeres, uniosele 
uno de sus condiscipulos, muy cargado de libros, la pizarra a la espalda,{7} el pantalon hecho una pura 
rodillera, el calzado con tragaluces, boina azul en la pelona, y el hocico muy parecido al de un raton. 
Llamaban al tal Silvestre Murillo, y era el chico mas aplicado de la escuela y el amigo mejor que 
Cadalso tenia en ella. Su padre, sacristan de la iglesia de Monserrat, le destinaba a seguir la carrera de 
Derecho, porque se le habia metido en la cabeza que el mocoso aquel llegaria a ser personaje, quizas 
orador celebre, <;,por que no ministro? La futura celebridad hablo asi a su companero: 

—Mia tu, Caarso, si a mi me dieran esas chanzas, de la galleta que les pegaba les ponia la cara verde. 
Pero tu no tienes coraje. Yo digo que no se deben poner motes a las presonas. ^Sabes tu quien tie la 
culpa? Pues Posturitas, el de la casa de emprestamos. Ayer fue contando que su mama habia dicho que 
a tu abuela y a tus tias las Hainan las Miaus, porque tienen la fisonomia de las caras, es a saber, como 
las de los gatos. Dijo que en el paraiso del Teatro Real les pusieron este mal nombre, y que siempre se 
sientan en el mismo sitio, y que cuando las ven entrar, dice toda la gente del publico: «Ahi estan ya las 
Miaus». 

Luisito Cadalso se puso muy encarnado. La indignacion, la verguenza y el estupor que sentia, no le 
permitieron defender la ultrajada dignidad de su familia.{8} 


Posturitas es un ordinario y un disinificante—anadio Silvestre,—y eso de poner motes es de tios. Su 



padre es un tio, su madre una tia, y sus tias unas tias. Viven de chuparle la sangre al pobre, y £que te 
crees? al que no desempresta la capa, le despluman, es a saber, que se la venden y le dejan que se 
muera de frlo. Mi mama las llama las arpidas. <;,No las has visto tu cuando estan en el balcon colgando 
las capas para que les de el aire? Son mas feas que un tumulo, y dice mi papa que con las narices que 
tienen se podrlan hacer las patas de una mesa y sobraba maera... Pues tambien. Posturitas es un buen 
mico; siempre pintandola y haciendo gestos como los clos del Circo. Claro, como a el le han puesto 
mote, quiere vengarse, encajandotelo a ti. Lo que es a mi no me lo pone, jcontrol, porque sabe que 
tengo yo mu malas pulgas, pero mu malas... Como tu eres asi tan poquita cosa, es a saber, que no 
achuchas cuando te dicen algo, vele ahi por que no te guarda el rispeto. 

Cadalsito, deteniendose en la puerta de su casa, miro a su amigo con tristeza. El otro, arreandole un 
fuerte codazo, le dijo: «Yo no te llamo Miau, j control, no tengas cuidado que yo te llame Miau;» y 
partio a escape hacia Monserrat. 

En el portal de la casa en que Cadalso habitaba, habia un memorialista. El biombo 6 bastidor,{9} 
forrado de papel imitando jaspes de variadas vetas y colores, ocultaba el hueco del escritorio 6 agenda 
donde asuntos de tanta monta se despachaban de continuo. La multiplicidad de ellos se declaraba en 
manuscrito cartel, que en la puerta de la casa colgaba. Tenia forma de indice, y decia de esta manera: 

Casamientos.—Se andan los pasos de la Vicaria con prontitud y economia. 

Doncellas.—Se proporcionan. 

Mozos de comedor.—Se facilitan. 

Cocineras.—Se procuran. 

Profesor de acordeon.—Se recomienda. 

Nota.—Hay escritorio reservado para senoras. 

Abstraido en sus pensamientos, pasaba el buen Cadalso junto al biombo, cuando por el hueco que este 
tenia hacia el interior del portal, salieron estas palabras: «Luisin, bobillo, estoy aqui». Acercose el 
muchacho, y una mujerona muy grandona echo los brazos fuera del biombo para cogerle en ellos y 
acariciarlo: «jQue tontin! Pasas sin decirme nada. Aqui te tengo la merienda. Mendizabal fue a las 
diligencias. Estoy sola, cuidando la oficina, por si viene alguien. <^Me haras compania?» 

La senora de Mendizabal era de tal corpulencia, que cuando estaba dentro del escritorio parecia que 
habia entrado en el una vaca, acomodando los cuartos traseros en el banquillo y ocupando todo el 
espacio restante con el desmedidoj 10} volumen de sus carnes delanteras. No tenia hijos, y se 
encarinaba con todos los chicos de la vecindad, singularmente con Luisito, merecedor de lastima y 
mimos por su dulzura humilde, y mas que por esto por las hambres que en su casa pasaba, al decir de 
ella. Todos los dias le reservaba una golosina para darsela al volver de la escuela. La de aquella tarde 
era un bollo (de los que Hainan del Santo) que estaba puesto sobre la salbadera, y tenia muchas 
arenillas pegadas en la costra de azucar. Pero Cadalsito no reparo en esto al hincarle su diente con gana. 
«Subetc ahora—le dijo la portera memorialista, mientras el devoraba el bollo con grajea de polvo de 
escribir;—subetc, cielo, no sea que tu abuela te rina; dejas los libritos, y bajas a hacerme compafua y a 
jugar con Canelo». 



El chiquillo subio con presteza. Abriole la puerta una senora cuya cara podia dar motivo a controversias 
numismaticas, como la antiguedad de ciertas monedas que tienen borrada la inscripcion, pues unas 
veces, mirada de perfil y a cierta luz, daban ganas de echarle los sesenta, y otras el observador 
entendido se contenla en la apreciacion de los cuarenta y ocho 6 los cincuenta bien conservaditos. 

Tenia las facciones menudas y graciosas, del tipo que Hainan aninado, la tez rosada todavla, la cabellera 
rubia cenicienta, de un color que parecla de alquimia, con cierta efusion extravagante{ 11} de los 
mechones proximos a la frente. Veintitantos anos antes de lo que aqul se refiere, un periodistln que 
escribla la cotizacion de las harinas y las revistas de sociedad, anunciaba de este modo la aparicion de 
aquella dama en los salones del Gobemador de una provincia de tercera clase: «^Quien es aquella 
figura arrancada de un cuadro del Beato Angelico, y que viene envuelta en nubes vaporosas y ataviada 
con el nimbo de oro de la iconografia del siglo XIV?» Las vaporosas nubes eran el vestidillo de gasa 
que la senora de Villaamil encargo a Madrid por aquellos dlas, y el aureo nimbo, el demonio me lleve si 
no era la efusion de la cabellera, que entonces debia de ser rubia, y por tanto cotizable a la par, 
literariamente, con el oro de Arabia. 

Cuatro 6 cinco lustros despues de estos exitos de elegancia en aquella ciudad provinciana, cuyo nombre 
no hace al caso, dona Pura, que asi se llamaba la dama, en el momenta aquel de abrir la puerta a su 
nietecillo, llevaba peinador no muy limpio, zapatillas de fieltro no muy nuevas, y bata floja de tartan 
verde. 

—iAh!, eres tu, Luisin—le dijo.—Yo crei que era Ponce con los billetes del Real. jY nos prometio 
venir a las dos! [Que formalidades las de estos jovenes del dia! 

En este punto aparecio otra senora muy parecida a la anterior en la corta estatura, en lo {12} aninado de 
las facciones y en la expresion enigmatica de la edad. Vestia chaquetan degenerado, descendiente de un 
gaban de hombre, y un mandil largo de arpillera, prenda de cocina en todas partes. Era la hermana de 
dona Pura, y se llamaba Milagros. En el comedor, a donde fue Luis para dejar sus libros, estaba una 
joven cosiendo, pegada a la ventana para aprovechar la ultima luz del dia, breve como dia de Febrero. 
Tambien aquella hembra se parecia algo a las otras dos, salvo la diferencia de edad. Era Abelarda, hija 
de dona Pura, y tia de Luisito Cadalso. La madre de este, Luisa Villaamil, habia muerto cuando el 
pequenuelo contaba apenas dos anos de edad. Del padre de este, Victor Cadalso, se hablara mas 
adelante. 

Reunidas las tres, picotearon sobre el caso inaudito de que Ponce (novio titular de Abelarda, que 
obsequiaba a la familia con billetes del Teatro Real) no hubiese parecido a las cuatro y media de la 
tarde, cuando generalmente llevaba los billetes a las dos. «Asi, con estas incertidumbres, no sabiendo 
una si va 6 no va al teatro, no puede determinar nada ni hacer calculo ninguno para la noche. jQue 
cachaza de hombre!» Dijolo dona Pura con marcado desprecio del novio de su hija, y esta le contesta: 
«Mama, todavia no es tarde. Hay tiempo de sobra. Veras como no falta ese con las entradas». 

«Si; pero en funciones como la de esta noche,} 13} cuando los billetes andan tan escasos que hasta 
influencias se necesitan para hacerse con ellos, es una contracaridad tenemos en este sobresalto». 

En tanto, Luisito miraba a su abuela, a su tia mayor, a su tia menor, y comparando la fisonomia de las 
tres con la del micho que en el comedor estaba, durmiendo a los pies de Abelarda, hallo perfecta 
semejanza entre ellas. Su imaginacion viva le sugirio al punto la idea de que las tres mujeres eran gatos 
en dos pies y vestidos de gente, como los que hay en la obra Los animales pintados por si mismos; y 
esta alucinacion le llevo a pensar si seria el tambien gato derecho y si mayaria cuando hablaba. De aqui 



paso rapidamente a hacer la observacion de que el mote puesto a su abuela y tlas en el paralso del Real, 
era la cosa mas acertada y razonable del mundo. Todo esto germino en su mente en menos que se dice, 
con el resplandor inseguro y la volubilidad de un cerebro que se ensaya en la observacion y en el 
raciocinio. No siguio adelante en sus gatescas presunciones, porque su abuelita, poniendole la mano en 
la cabeza, le dijo: «^Pero la Paca no te ha dado esta tarde merienda?» 

—SI, mama... y ya me la corn!. Me dijo que subiera a dejar los libros y que bajara despues a jugar con 
Canelo. 

—Pues ve, hijo, ve corriendito, y te estas} 14} abajo un rato, si quieres. Pero ahora me acuerdo... vento 
para arriba pronto, que tu abuelo te necesita para que le hagas un recado. 

Despedla la senora en la puerta al chiquillo, cuando de un aposento proximo a la entrada de la casa 
salio una voz cavernosa y sepulcral, que decla: «Puuura, Puuura». 

Abrio esta una puerta que a la izquierda del pasillo de entrada habla, y penetro en el llamado despacho, 
pieza de poco mas de tres varas en cuadro, con ventana a un patio lobrego. Como la luz del dla era ya 
tan escasa, apenas se vela dentro del aposento mas que el cuadro luminoso de la ventana. Sobre el se 
destaco un sombrajo larguirucho, que al parecer se levantaba de un sillon como si se desdoblase, y se 
estiro desperezandose, a punto que la temerosa y empanada voz decla: «Pero, mujer, no se te ocurre 
traerme una luz. Sabes que estoy escribiendo, que anochece mas pronto que uno quisiera, y me tienes 
aqul secandome la vista sobre el condenado papel». 

Dona Pura fue hacia el comedor, donde ya su hermana estaba encendiendo una lampara de petroleo. No 
tardo en aparecer la senora ante su marido con la luz en la mano. La reducida estancia y su habitante 
salieron de la obscuridad, como algo que se crea surgiendo de la nada. 

—Me he quedado helado—dijo D. Ramon} 15} Villaamil, esposo de dona Pura; el cual era un hombre 
alto y seco, los ojos grandes y terrorlficos, la piel amarilla, toda ella surcada por pliegues enormes en 
los cuales las rayas de sombra pareclan manchas; las orejas transparentes, largas y pegadas al craneo; la 
barba corta, rala y cerdosa, con las canas distribuidas caprichosamente, formando rafagas blancas entre 
lo negro; el craneo liso y de color de hueso desenterrado, como si acabara de recogerlo de un osario 
para taparse con el los sesos. La robustez de la mandlbula, el grandor de la boca, la combinacion de los 
tres colores negro, bianco y amarillo, dispuestos en rayas, la ferocidad de los ojos negros, induclan a 
comparar tal cara con la de un tigre viejo y tlsico, que despues de haberse lucido en las exhibiciones 
ambulantes de fieras, no conserva ya de su antigua belleza mas que la pintorreada piel. 

—A ver, quien has escrito?—dijo la senora, acortando la llama que sacaba su lengua humeante por 

fuera del tubo. 

—Pues al jefe del Personal, al senor de Pez, a Sanchez Botin y a todos los que puedan sacarme de esta 
situacion. Para el ahogo del dla (dando un gran suspiro), me he decidido a volver a molestar al amigo 
Cucurbitas. Es la unica persona verdaderamente cristiana entre todos mis amigos, un caballero, un 
hombre de bien, que se hace cargo de las necesidades... [Que diferencia} 16} de otros! Ya ves la que me 
hizo ayer ese badulaque de Rubin. Le pinto nuestra necesidad; pongo mi cara en verguenza 
suplicandole... nada, un pequeno anticipo, y... Sabe Dios la hiel que uno traga antes de decidirse... y lo 
que padece la dignidad... Pues ese ingrato, ese olvidadizo, a quien tuve de escribiente en mi oficina 
siendo yo jefe de negociado de cuarta, ese desvergonzado que por su audacia ha pasado por delante de 
mi, llegando nada menos que a gobemador, tiene la poca delicadeza de mandarine medio duro. 



Villaamil se sentd, dando sobre la mesa un punetazo que hizo saltar las cartas, como si quisieran huir 
atemorizadas. A1 oir suspirar a su esposa, irguio la amarilla frente, y con voz dolorida, prosiguio asl: 

—En este mundo no hay mas que egolsmo, ingratitud, y mientras mas infamias se ven, mas quedan por 
ver... Como ese bigardon de Montes, que me debe su carrera, pues yo le propuse para el ascenso en la 
Contadurla Central. ^Creeras tu que ya ni siquiera me saluda? Se da una importancia, que ni el 
Ministro... Y va siempre adelante. Acaban de darle catorce mil. Cada ano su ascensito, y ole morena... 
Este es el premio de la adulacion y la bajeza. No sabe palotada de administracion; no sabe mas que 
hablar de caza con el Director, y de la galga y del pajaro y que se yo que... Tiene peor ortografia} 17} 
que un perro, y escribe hacha sin h y echar con ella... Pero en fin, dejemos a un lado estas miserias. 
Como te decia, he determinado acudir otra vez al amigo Cucurbitas. Cierto que con este van ya cuatro 6 
cinco envites; pero no se ya a que santo volverme. Cucurbitas comprende al desgraciado y le 
compadece, porque el tambien ha sido desgraciado. Yo le he conocido con los calzones rotos y en el 
sombrero dos dedos de grasa... El sabe que soy agradecido... ^Crees tu que se le agotara la bondad?... 
Dios tenga piedad de nosotros, pues si este amigo nos desampara iremos todos a tirarnos por el 
Viaducto. 

Dio Villaamil un gran suspiro, clavando los ojos en el techo. El tigre invalido se transfiguraba. Tenia la 
expresion sublime de un apostol en el momenta en que le estan martirizando por la fe, algo del San 
Bartolome de Ribera cuando le suspenden del arbol y le descueran aquellos tunantes de gentiles, como 
si fuera un cabrito. Falta decir que este Villaamil era el que en ciertas tertulias de cafe recibio el apodo 
de Ramses II[A]. 

[A] Fortunata y Jacinta. Tomo III. 

—Bueno, dame la carta para Cucurbitas—dijo dona Pura, que acostumbrada a tales jeremiadas, las 
miraba como cosa natural y corriente.—Ira el nifto volando a llevarla. Y ten{18} confianza en la 
Providencia, hombre, como la tengo yo. No hay que amilanarse (con risueno optimismo). Me ha dado 
la corazonada... ya sabes tu que rara vez me equivoco... la corazonada de que en lo que resta de mes te 
colocan. 

II 

—jColocarme!—exclamo Villaamil poniendo toda su alma en una palabra. Sus manos, despues de 
andar un rato por encima de la cabeza, cayeron desplomadas sobre los brazos del sillon. Cuando esto se 
verified, ya dona Pura no estaba alii, pues habia salido con la carta, y llamo desde la escalera a su nieto, 
que estaba en la porteria. 

Ya eran cerca de la seis cuando Luis salio con el encargo, no sin volver a hacer escala breve en el 
escritorio de los memorialistas. «Adios, rico mio—le dijo Paca besandole.—Ve prontito para que 
vuelvas a la hora de comer. (Leyendo el sobre.) Pues digo... no es floja caminata, de aqui a la calle del 
Amor de Dios. ^Sabes bien el camino? ^No te perderas?» 

[Que se habia de perder, [control, si mas de veinte veces habia ido a la casa del senor de Cucurbitas y a 
las de otros Caballeros con recados verbales o escritos! Era el mensajero de las terribles ansiedades, 
tristezas e impaciencias de{19} su abuelo; era el que repartia por uno y otro distrito las solicitudes del 
infeliz cesante, implorando una recomendacidn o un auxilio. Y en este oficio de peatdn adquirio tan 
complete saber topografico, que recorria todos los barrios de la Villa sin perderse; y aunque sabia ir a 
su destino por el camino mas corto, empleaba comunmente el mas largo, por costumbre y vicio de 



paseante 6 por instintos de observador, gustando mucho de examinar escaparates, de oir, sin perder 
silaba, discursos de charlatanes que venden elixires 6 hacen ejercicios de prestidigitacion. A lo mejor, 
topaba con un mono cabalgando sobre un perro 6 manejando el molinillo de la chocolatera lo mismito 
que una persona natural; otras veces era un infeliz oso encadenado y flaco, 6 italianos, turcos, moros 
falsificados que piden limosna haciendo cualquiera habilidad. Tambien le entretenlan los entierros muy 
lucidos, el riego de las calles, la tropa marchando con musica, el ver subir la piedra sillar de un edificio 
en construccion, el Viatico con muchas velas, los encuartes de los tranvlas, el trasplantar arboles y 
cuantos accidentes ofrece la via publica. 

—Abrlgate bien—le dijo Paca besandole otra vez y envolviendole la bufanda en el cuello.—Ya podrlan 
comprarte unos guantes de lana. Tienes las manos heladitas, y con sabanones, [Ah, cuanto mejor 
estarlas con tu tla Quintina! {20} jVaya, un beso a Mendizabal, y hala! Canelo ira contigo. 

De debajo de la mesa salio un perro de bonita cabeza, las patas cortas, la cola enroscada, el color como 
de barquillo, y echo a andar gozoso delante de Luis. Paca salio tras ellos a la puerta, les miro alejarse, y 
al volver a la estrecha oficina, se puso a hacer calceta, diciendo a su marido: «jPobre hijo! Me le traen 
todo el santo dia hecho un carterito. El sablazo de esta tarde va contra el mismo sujeto de estos dias. 

[La que le ha caido al buen senor! Te digo que estos Villaamiles son peores que la fdoxera. Y de seguro 
que esta noche las tres lambionas se iran tambien de pindongueo al teatro y vendran a las tantas de la 
noche. 

—Ya no hay cristiandad en las familias—dijo Mendizabal grave y sentenciosamente.—Ya no hay mas 
que suposicion. 

—Y que no deben nada en gracia de Dios (meneando con furor las agujas). El camicero dice que ya no 
les fia mas aunque le ahorquen; el frutero se ha plantado, y el del pan lo mismo... Pues si esas 
muneconas supieran arreglarse y pusieran todos los dias, si a mano viene, una cazuela de patatas... 

Pero, Dios nos libre... jPatatas ellas! jpobrecitas! El dia que les cae algo, aunque sea de limosna, ya las 
tienes dandose la gran vida y echando la casa por la ventana. Eso si, en arreglar los trapitos para 
suponer{21} no hay quien les gane. La dona Pura se pasa toda la rnanana de Dios enroscandose las 
grenas de la frente, y la dona Milagros le ha dado ya cuatro vueltas a la tela de aquella eternidad de 
vestido, color de mostaza para sinapismos. Pues digo, la antipatica de la nifta no para de echar medias 
suelas al sombrero, poniendole cintas viejas, 6 alguna pluma de gallina 6 un clavo de cabeza dorada de 
los que sirven para colgar laminas. 

—Suposicion de suposiciones... Consecuencias funestas del materialismo—dijo Mendizabal, que solia 
repetir las frases del periodico a que estaba suscrito.—Ya no hay modestia, ya no hay sencillez de 
costumbres. ( ;,Que se hizo de aquella pobreza honrada de nuestros padres, de aquella... (no recordando 
lo demas) de aquella, pues... como quien dice?... 

—Pues el pobre D. Ramon, cuando cierre el ojo, se ira derecho al cielo. Es un santo y un martir. Creete 
que si yo le pudiera colocar, le colocaba [Me da una lastima! Con aquellas miradas que echa parece que 
se va a comer a la gente, jpobre senor!, y se la comeria a una, no por maldad, sino por puras hambres 
(clavandose en el pelo la cuarta aguja). Da miedo verle. Yo no se como el senor Ministro, cuando le ve 
entrar en las oficinas, no se muere de miedo y le coloca por perderle de vista. 

—Villaamil—dijo Mendizabal con suficiencia{22}—es un hombre honrado, y el Gobierno de ahora es 
todo de pillos. Ya no hay honradez, ya no hay cristiandad, ya no hay justicia. ^Que os lo que hay? 
Ladronicio, irreligiosidad, desverguenza. Por eso no le colocan, ni le colocaran mientras no venga el 



unico que puede traer la justicia. Yo se lo digo siempre que pasa por aqul y se para en el portal a echar 
un parrafo conmigo: «No le de usted vueltas, D. Ramon, no le de usted vueltas. De todo tiene la culpa 
la libertad de cultos. Porque Interin tengamos racionalismo, mi senor don Ramon, Interin no sea 
aplastada la cabeza de la serpiente, y... (perdiendo el hilo de la frase y no sabiendo ya por donde 
andaba) y en tanto que... precisamente... quiero decir, digo... (cortando por lo sano). [Ya no hay 
cristiandad! 

Entretanto, Luisito y Canelo recorrian parte de la calle Ancha y entraban por la del Pez, siguiendo su 
itinerario. El perro, cuando se separaba demasiado, deteniase mirando hacia atras, la lengua de fuera. 
Luis se paraba a ver escaparates, y a veces decia a su companero esto 6 cosa parecida: «Canelo, mira 
que trompetas tan bonitas». El animal se ponia en dos patas, apoyando las delanteras en el borde del 
escaparate; pero no debian de ser para el muy interesantes las tales trompetas, porque no tardaba en 
seguir andando. Por fin llegaron a la calle del Amor de Dios. Desde cierta ocasion{23} en que Canelo 
tuvo unos ladridos con otro perro, inquilino en la casa de Cucurbitas, adopta el temperamento prudente 
de no subir y esperar en la calle a su amigo. Este subio al segundo, donde el incansable protector de su 
abuelo vivia; y el criado que le abrio la puerta pusole aquella noche muy mala cara. «E1 senor no esta». 
Pero Luisito, que tenia instrucciones de su abuelo para el caso de hallarse ausente la victima, dijo que 
esperaria. Ya sabia que a las siete, infaliblemente, iba a comer el senor D. Francisco Cucurbitas. 

Sentase el chico en el banco del recibimiento. Los pies no le llegaban al suelo, y los balanceaba como 
para hacer algo con que distraer el fastidio de aquel largo plantan. El perchero, de pino imitando roble 
viejo, con ganchos dorados para los sombreros, su espejo y los huecos para los paraguas, le habia 
producido en otro tiempo gran admiracion; pero ya le era indiferente. No asi el gato, que de la parte 
interior de la casa solia venir a enredar con el. Aquella noche debia de estar ocupado el micho, porque 
no aporta por el recibimiento; pero en cambio vio Luis a las ninas de Cucurbitas, que eran simpaticas y 
graciosas. Solian acercarse a el, mirandole con lastima 6 con desden, pero nunca le habian dicho una 
palabra halaguena. La senora de Cucurbitas, que a Luis le parecia, por lo gruesa y redonda, una 
imitacion humana del elefante{24} Pizarro, tan popular entonces entre los ninos de Madrid, solia 
tambien dejarse rodar por alii, y ya conocia bien Cadalsito sus pasos lentos y pesados. La senora 
llegaba al angulo que el pasillo de la derecha fonnaba con el recibimiento, y desde aquel punto miraba 
con recelo al mensajero. Despues se internaba sin decirle una palabra. Desde que el chico la sentia 
venir se levantaba rigido, como un muneco de resortes, recordando las lecciones de urbanidad que le 
habia dado su abuelo. « ( ;,C6mo esta usted?... <;,C6mo lo pasa usted?» Pero la mole aquella, rival en 
corpulencia de Paca la memorialista, no se dignaba contestarle, y se alejaba haciendo estremecer el 
suelo, como la maquina de apisonar que Luis habia visto en las calles de Madrid. 

Aquella noche fue muy tarde a comer el respetable Cucurbitas. Observo el nieto de Villaamil que las 
ninas estaban impacientes. La causa era que tenian que ir al teatro y deseaban comer pronto. Por fin 
sono la campanilla, y el criado fue presuroso a abrir la puerta, mientras las pollas, que conocian los 
pasos del papa y su manera de llamar, corrian por los pasillos dando voces para que se sirviera la 
comida. Al entrar el senor y ver a Luisin, dio a entender con ligera mueca su desagrado. El nino se puso 
en pie, soltando el saludo como un tiro a boca de jarro, y Cucurbitas, sin contestarle, metiose en{25} el 
despacho. Cadalsito, aguardando a que el senor le mandara pasar, como otras veces, vio que entraron 
las hijas dando prisa a su papa, y oyo a este decir: «A1 momenta voy... que saquen la sopa», y no pudo 
menos de considerar cuan rica sopa seria aquella que a sacar iban. Esto pensaba, cuando una de las 
senoritas salio del despacho y le dijo: «Pasa tu». Entro gorra en mano, repitiendo su saludo, al cual se 
digno al fin contestar D. Francisco con paternal acento. Era un senor muy bueno, segun opinion de 
Luis, el cual, no entendiendo la expresion ligeramente cenuda que tenia en su cara lustrosa el provido 
funcionario, se figuro que haria aquella noche lo mismo que las demas. Cadalsito recordaba muy bien 
el tramite: el senor de Cucurbitas, despues de leer la carta de Villaamil, escribia otra 6, sin escribir 



nada, sacaba de su cartera un billetito verde 6 encarnado, y metiendolo en un sobre se lo daba y decia: 
«Anda, hijo; ya estas despachado». Tambien era cosa corriente sacar del bolsillo duros 6 pesetas, hacer 
un llo y darselo, acompanando su accion de las mismas palabras de siempre, con esta anadidura: «Ten 
cuidado, no lo pierdas 6 no te lo robe algun tomador. Metelo en el bolsillo del pantalon... Asl... guapo 
mozo. Anda con Dios». 

Aquella noche, jay!, en pie, delante de la mesa de ministro, observo Luis que D. Francisco escribia una 
carta, frunciendo las peludas{26} cejas, y que la cerraba sin meter dentro billete ni moneda alguna. 
Noto tambien el nino que al echar la firma, daba mi hombre un gran suspiro, y que despues le miraba a 
el con profundisima compasion. 

—Que usted lo pase bien—dijo Cadalsito cogiendo la carta; y el buen senor le puso la mano en la 
cabeza. Al despedirle, le dio dos perros grandes, anadiendo a su accion generosa estas magnanimas 
palabras: «Para que compres pasteles». Salio el chico tan agradecido... Pero por la escalera abajo le 
asalto una idea triste: «Hoy no lleva nada la carta». Era, en efecto, la primera vez que salia de alii con 
la carta vacia. Era la primera vez que D. Francisco le daba perros a el, para su bolsillo privado y 
fomentar el vicio de comer bollos. En todo esto se fijo con la penetracion que le daba la precoz 
experiencia de aquellos mensajes. «Pero jquien sabe!—dijo despues con ideas sugeridas por su 
inocencia;—puede que le diga que le colocan manana...» 

Canelo, que ya estaba impaciente, se le unio en la puerta. Se pusieron ambos en camino, y en una 
pasteleria de la calle de las Huertas cornpro Luis dos bollos de a diez centimos. El perro se comio uno y 
Cadalsito el otro. Despues, relamiendose, apresuraron el paso, buscando la direccion mas corta por el 
mismo laberinto de calles y plazuelas, desigualmente iluminadas y{27} concurridas. Aqui mucho gas, 
alii tinieblas; aca mucha gente; despues soledad, figuras errantes. Pasaron por calles en que la gente, 
presurosa, apenas cabia; por otras en que vieron mas mujeres que luces; por otras en que habia mas 
perros que personas. 

Ill 

Al entrar en la calle de la Puebla, iba ya Cadalsito tan fatigado que, para recobrar las fuerzas, se sento 
en el escalon de una de las tres puertas con rejas que tiene en dicha calle el convento de Don Juan de 
Alarcon. Y lo mismo fue sentarse sobre la fria piedra, que sentirse acometido de un profundo sueno... 
Mas bien era aquello como un desvanecimiento, no desconocido para el chiquillo, y que no se 
verificaba sin que el tuviera conciencia de los extranos sintomas precursores. «jContro!—penso muy 
asustado,—me va a dar aquello... me va a dar, me da...» En efecto, a Cadalsito le daba de tiempo en 
tiempo una desazon singularisima, que empezaba con pesadez de cabeza, sopor, frio en el espinazo, y 
concluia con la perdida de toda sensacion y conocimiento. Aquella noche, en el breve tiempo 
transcurrido desde que se sintio desfallecer hasta que se le nublaron los sentidos, se acordo de un pobre 
que solia pedir{28} limosna en aquel mismo escalon en que el estaba. Era un ciego muy viejo, con la 
barba cana, larga y amarillenta, envuelto en parda capa de luengos pliegues, remendada y sucia, la 
cabeza blanca, descubierta, y el sombrero en la mano, pidiendo solo con la actitud y sin mover los 
labios. A Luis le infundia respeto la venerable figura del mendigo, y solia echarle en el sombrero algun 
centimo, cuando lo tenia de sobra, lo que sucedia muy contadas veces. 

Pues como iba diciendo, cayo el pequeno en su letargo, inclinando la cabeza sobre el pecho, y entonces 
vio que no estaba solo. A su lado se sentaba una persona mayor. ^Era el ciego? Por un instante creyo 
Luis que si, porque tenia barba espesa y blanca, y cubria su cuerpo con una capa 6 manto... Aqui 
empezo Cadalso a observar las diferencias y semejanzas entre el pobre y la persona mayor, pues esta 
veia y miraba y sus ojos eran como estrellas, al paso que la nariz, la boca y frente eran identicas a las 



del mendigo, la barba del mismo tamaiio, aunque mas blanca, muchlsimo mas blanca. Pues la capa era 
igual y tambien diferente; se parecla en los anchos pliegues, en la manera de estar el sujeto envuelto en 
ella; discrepaba en el color, que Cadalsito no podia definir. ^Era bianco, azul 6 que demonches de color 
era aquel? Tenia sombras muy suaves, por entre las cuales se deslizaban reflejos luminosos como 
los{29} que se fdtran por los huecos de las nubes. Luis penso que nunca habla visto tela tan bonita 
como aquella. De entre los pliegues saco el sujeto una mano blanca, preciosisima. Tampoco habia visto 
nunca Luis mano semejante, fuerte y membruda como la de los hombres, blanca y (ina como la de las 
senoras... El sujeto aquel, mirandole con paternal benevolencia, le dijo:—<;,No me conoces? No sabes 
quien soy? 

Luisito le miro mucho. Su cortedad de genio le impedia responder. Entonces el senor misterioso, 
sonriendo como los obispos cuando bendicen, le dijo:—Yo soy Dios. ^No me habias conocido? 

Cadalsito sintio entonces, ademas de la cortedad, miedo, y apenas podia respirar. Quiso envalentonarse 
mostrandose incredulo, y con gran esfuerzo de voz pudo decir:—<;,Ustcd Dios, usted?... Ya quisiera... 

Y la aparicion, pues tal nombre se le debe dar, indulgente con la incredulidad del buen Cadalso, 
acentuo mas la sonrisa carinosa, insistiendo en lo dicho:—Si, soy Dios. Parece que estas asustado. No 
me tengas miedo. Si yo te quiero, te quiero mucho... 

Luis empezo a perder el miedo. Se sentia conmovido y con ganas de llorar. 

—Ya se de donde vienes—prosiguio la aparicion.—El senor de Cucurbitas no os ha dado nada esta 
noche. Hijo, no siempre se puede. Lo que{30} el dice, jhay tantas necesidades que remediar!... 

Cadalsito dio un gran suspiro para activar su respiracion, y contemplaba al hermoso anciano, el cual, 
sentado, apoyando el codo en la rodilla y la barba resplandeciente en la mano, ladeaba la cabeza para 
mirar al chiquitin, dando, al parecer, mucha importancia a la conversacion que con el sostenia:—Es 
preciso que tu y los tuyos tengais paciencia, amigo Cadalsito, mucha paciencia. 

Luis suspiro con mas fuerza, y sintiendo su alma libre de miedo y al propio tiempo llena de iniciativas, 
se arranco a decir esto:— ( ',Y cuando colocan a mi abuelo? 

La excelsa persona que con Luisito hablaba dejo un momenta de mirar a este, y fijando sus ojos en el 
suelo, parecia meditar. Despues volvio a encararse con el pequeno, y suspirando, jtambien el 
suspiraba!, pronuncio estas graves palabras:—Hazte cargo de las cosas. Para cada vacante hay 
doscientos pretendientes. Los Ministros se vuelven locos y no saben a quien contentar. Tienen tantos 
compromises, que no se yo como viven los pobres. Paciencia, hijo, paciencia, que ya os caera la 
credencial cuando salte una ocasion favorable... Por mi parte, hare tambien algo por tu abuelo... jQue 
triste se va a poner esta noche cuando reciba esa carta! Cuidado no la pierdas. Tu eres un buen chico. 
Pero es preciso que estudies algo mas. Hoy no{31} te supiste la leccion de Gramatica. Dijiste tantos 
disparates, que la clase toda se reia, y con muchisima razon. ^Que vena te dio de decir que el participio 
expresa la idea del verbo en abstracto? Lo confundiste con el gerundio, y luego hiciste una ensalada de 
los modos con los tiempos. Es que no te fijas, y cuando estudias estas pensando en las musaranas... 

Cadalsito se puso muy Colorado, y metiendo sus dos manos entre las rodillas, se las apreta. 


—No basta que seas formal en clase; es menester que estudies, que te fijes en lo que lees y lo retengas 
bien. Si no, andamos mal; me enfado contigo, y no vengas luego diciendome que por que no colocan a 



tu abuelo... Y asi como te digo esto, te digo tambien que tienes razon en quejarte de Posturitas. Es un 
ordinario, un mal criado, y ya le restregare yo una guindilla en la lengua cuando vuelva a decirte Miau. 
Por supuesto que esto de los motes debe llevarse con paciencia; y cuando te digan Miau, tu te callas y 
aguantas. Cosas peores te pudieran decir. 

Cadalsito estaba muy agradecido, y aunque sabla que Dios esta en todas partes, se admiraba de que 
estuviese tan bien enterado de lo que en la escuela ocurria. Despues se lanzo a decir: 

—jContro, si yo le cojo!... 

—Mira, amigo Cadalso—le dijo su interlocutor con paternal severidad,—no te las eches de{32} maton, 
que tu no sirves para pelearte con tus companeros. Son ellos muy brutos. ( ;,Sabcs lo que haces? Cuando 
te digan Miau, se lo cuentas al maestro, y veras como este pone a Posturitas en cruz media hora. 

—Vaya que si lo pone... y aunque sea una hora. 

—Ese nombre de Miau de lo encajaron a tu abuela y tias en el paraiso del Real, es a saber, porque 
parecen propiamente tres gatitos. Es que son ellas muy relamidas. El mote tiene gracia. 

Sintio Luis herida su dignidad; pero no dijo nada. 

—Ya se que esta noche van tambien al Real—aiiadio la aparicion.—Hace un rato les ha llevado ese 
Ponce los billetes. ,;,Por que no les dices tu que te lleven? Te gustaria mucho la opera. ; Si vieras que 
bonita es! 

—No me quieren llevar... jbah!... (desconsoladisimo). Digaselo usted. 

Aun cuando a Dios se le dice tu en los rezos, a Luis le parecia irreverente, cara a cara, tratamiento tan 
familiar. 

—^Yo? No quiero meterme en eso. Ademas, esta noche han de estar todos de muy mal temple. jPobre 
abuelito tuyo! Cuando abra la carta... ^La has perdido? 

—No, senor, la tengo aqui—dijo Cadalso, sacandola.—^La quiere usted leer? {33} 

—No, tontin. Si ya se lo que dice... Tu abuelo pasara un mal rato; pero que se conforme. Estan los 
tiempos muy malos, muy malos... 

La excelsa imagen repitio dos 6 tres veces el muy malos, moviendo la cabeza con expresion de tristeza; 
y desvaneciendose en un instante, desaparecio. Luis se restregaba los ojos, se reconocia despierto y 
reconocia la calle. Enfrente vio la tienda de cestas en cuya muestra habia dos cabezas de toro, con jeta 
y cuernos de mimbre; juguete predilecto de los chicos de Madrid. Reconocio tambien la tienda de 
vinos, el escaparate con botellas; vio en los transeuntes personas naturales, y a Canelo, que a su lado 
seguia, le tuvo por veridico perro. Volvio a mirar a su lado buscando un rastro de la maravillosa vision, 
pero no habia nada. «Es que me dio aquello—penso Cadalsito, no sabiendo definir lo que le daba;— 
pero me ha dado de otra manera». Cuando se levanto tenia las piemas tan debiles, que apenas se podia 
sostener sobre ellas. Se palpo la ropa, temiendo haber perdido la carta; pero la carta seguia en su sitio. 
[Control, otras veces le habia dado aquel desmayo, pero nunca habia visto personajes tan... tan... no 
sabia como decirlo. Y que le vio y le hablo, no tenia duda. [Vaya con el Senoron aquel!... ;Si seria el 



Padre Etemo en vida natural!... jSi serla el anciano ciego que le querla dar un bromazo!... 


Pensando de este modo, dirigiose Luis a su{34} casa con toda la prisa que la flojedad de sus piernas le 
permitla. La cabeza se le iba, y el frlo del espinazo no se le quitaba andando. Canelo parecla muy 
preocupado... ;Si habrla visto tambien algo!... jLastima que no pudiese hablar para que atestiguara la 
verdad de la vision maravillosa! Porque Luis recordaba que, durante el coloquio, Dios acaricio dos 6 
tres veces la cabeza de Canelo, y que este le miraba sacando mucho la lengua... Luego Canelo podrla 
dar fe... 

Llego por fin a su casa, y como le sintieran subir, Abelarda le abrio la puerta antes de que llamara. Su 
abuelo salio ansioso a recibirle, y el nino, sin decir una palabra, puso en sus manos la carta. Don 
Ramon fue hacia el despacho, palpandola antes de abrirla, y en el mismo instante dona Para llamo a 
Luis para que fuera a comer, pues la familia estaba ya concluyendo. No le hablan esperado porque 
tardaba mucho, y las senoras tenlan que irse al teatro de prisa y corriendo, para coger un buen puesto en 
el paralso antes de que se agolpara la gente. En dos platos tapados, uno sobre otro, le hablan guardado 
al nieto su sopa y cocido, que estaban ya frlos cuando llego a catarlos; mas como su hambre era tanta, 
no reparo en la temperatura. 

Estaba dona Pura atando al pescuezo de su nieto la servilleta de tres semanas, cuando entro{35} 
Villaamil a comer el postre. Su cara tomaba expresion de ferocidad sanguinaria en las ocasiones 
aflictivas, y aquel bendito, incapaz de matar una mosca, cuando le amargaba una pesadumbre parecla 
tener entre los dientes carne humana cruda, sazonada con aclbar en vez de sal. Solo con mirarle 
comprendio dona Pura que la carta habla venido in alb is. El infeliz hombre empezo a quitar 
maquinalmente las cascaras a dos nueces resecas que en el plato tenia. Su cunada y su hija le miraban 
tambien, leyendo en su cara de tigre caduco y veterano la pena que interiormente le devoraba. Por 
poner una nota alegre en cuadro tan triste, Abelarda solto esta frase:—Ha dicho Ponce que la ovacion 
de esta noche sera para la Pellegrini. 

—Me parece una injusticia—a firm 6 dona Pura con sus cinco sentidos—que se quiera humillar a la 
Scolpi Rolla, que canta su parte de Amneris muy a conciencia. Verdad que sus exitos los debe mas al 
buen pahnito y a que ensena las piernas. Pero la Pellegrini con tantos humos no es ninguna cosa del 
otro jueves. 

—Calla, mujer—indico Milagros doctoralmente.—Mira que la otra noche dijo el fuggi fuggi, tu sei 
perdutto como no lo hemos oido desde los tiempos de Rossina Penco. No tiene mas sino que bracea 
demasiado, y, francamente, la opera es para cantar bien, no para hacer gestos. 

—Pero no nos descuidemos—dijo Pura.—{36}En noches asi, el que se descuida se queda en la 
escalera. 

—[Quia!... ^Pero no creeis que Guillen 6 los chicos de Medicina nos guardaran los asientos? 

—No hay que fiar... Vamonos, no nos pase lo de la otra noche, [Dios mio!, que si no es por aquellos 
muchachos tan linos, los de Larmacia, ^sabes?, nos quedamos en la puerta como unas pasmarotas. 

Villaamil, que nada de esto oia, se comio un higo pasado, creo que tragandolo entero, y fue hacia su 
despacho con paso decidido, como quien va a hacer una atrocidad. Su mujer le siguio, y carinosa le 
dijo:—<;,Que hay? ( ;,Es que esa nulidad no te ha mandado nada? 



—Cero—replied Villaamil con voz que parecia salir del centra de la tierra.—Lo que yo te decla, se ha 
cansado. No se puede abusar un dla y otro dla... Me ha hecho tantos favores, tantos, que pedir mas es 
temeridad. jCuanto siento haberle escrito hoy! 

—jBandido!—exclamo iracunda la senora, que solla dar esta denominacion y otras peores a los amigos 
que se ladeaban para evitar el sablazo. 

—Bandido no—declare Villaamil, que ni en los momentos de mayor tribulacion se pennitla ultrajar al 
contribuyente.—Es que no siempre se esta en disposicion de socorrer al projimo. Bandido, no. Lo que 
es ideas no las tiene ni las ha tenido nunca; pero eso no quita que sea uno{37} de los hombres mas 
honrados que hay en la Administracion. 

—Pues no sera tanto (con enfado impertinente), cuando le luce el pelo como le luce. Acuerdate de 
cuando fue companero tuyo en la Contadurla Central. Era el mas bruto de la oficina. Ya se sabla; 
descubierta una barbaridad, todos declan: «Cucurbitas». Despues, ni un dla cesante, y siempre para 
arriba. ,',Que quiere decir esto? Que sera muy bruto, pero que entiende mejor que tu la aguja de marear. 
crees que no se hace pagar a tocateja el despacho de los expedientes? 

—Callate, mujer. 

—jlnocente!... Ahl tienes por lo que estas como estas, olvidado y en la miseria; por no tener ni pizca de 
trastienda y ser tan devoto de San Escrapulo bendito. Creeme, eso ya no es honradez, es soseria y 
necedad. Mirate en el espejo de Cucurbitas; el sera todo lo melon que se quiera, pero veras como llega 
a Director, quizas a Ministro. Tu no seras nunca nada, y si te colocan, te daran un pedazo de pan, y 
siempre estaremos lo mismo (acalorandose). Todo por tus gazmonerias, porque no te haces valer, 
porque fray modesto ya sabes que no llego nunca a ser guardian. Yo que tu, me iria a un periodico y 
empezaria a vomitar todas las picardias que se de la Administracion, los enjuagues que han hecho 
muchos que hoy estan en candelero. Eso, {38} cantar claro, y caiga el que caiga... desenmascarar a 
tanto pillo... Ahi duele. j Ah! entonces verias como les faltaba tiempo para colocarte; verias como el 
Director mismo entraba aqui, sombrero en mano, a suplicarte que aceptaras la credencial. 

—Mama, que es tarde—dijo Abelarda desde la puerta, poniendose la toquilla. 

—Ya voy. Con tantos remilgos, con tantos miramientos como tu tienes, con eso de llamarles a todos 
dignisimos, y ser tan delicado y tan de ley que estas siempre montado al aire como los brillantes, lo que 
consigues es que te tengan por un cualquiera. Pues si (alzando el grito), tu debias ser ya Director, como 
esa es luz, y no lo eres por mandria, por apocado, porque no sirves para nada, vamos, y no sabes vivir. 
No; si con lamentos y con suspiros no te van a dar lo que pretendes. Las credenciales, senor mio, son 
para los que se las ganan ensenando los colmillos. Eres inofensivo, no muerdes, ni siquiera ladras, y 
todos se rien de ti. Dicen: «jAh, Villaamil, que honradisimo es! jOh! el empleado probo...» Yo, cuando 
me ensenan un probo, le miro a ver si tiene los codos de fuera. En fin, que te caes de honrado. Decir 
honrado, a veces es como decir nono. Y no es eso, no es eso. Se puede tener toda la integridad que Dios 
manda, y ser un hombre que mire por si y por su familia... 

—Dejame en paz—murmuro Villaamil desalentado,{39} sentandose en una silla y derrengandola. 

—Mama—repetia la senorita, impaciente. 


Ya voy, ya voy. 



—Yo no puedo ser sino como Dios me ha hecho—declaro el infeliz cesante.—Pero ahora no se trata de 
que yo sea asi 6 asado; tratase del pan de cada dla, del pan de manana. Estamos como queremos, si... 
Tenemos cerrado el horizonte por todas partes. Manana... 

—Dios no nos abandonara—dijo Pura intentando robustecer su animo con esfuerzos de esperanza, que 
parecian pataleos de naufrago.—Estoy tan acostumbrada a la escasez, que la abundancia me 
sorprenderia y hasta me asustaria... Manana... 

No acabo la frase ni aun con el pensamiento. Su hija y su hermana le daban tanta prisa, que se arreglo 
apresuradamente. A1 envolverse en la cabeza la toquilla azul, dio esta orden a su marido: «Acuesta al 
nino. Si no quiere estudiar, que no estudie. Bastante tiene que hacer el pobrecito, porque manana 
supongo que saldra a repartirte dos arrobas de cartas». 

El buen Villaamil sintio un gran alivio en su alma cuando las vio salir. Mejor que su familia le 
acompanaba su propia pena, y se entretenia y consolaba con ella mejor que con las palabras de su 
mujer, porque su pena, si le oprimia el corazon, no le aranaba la cara, y dona {40} Pura, al cuestionar 
con el, era toda pico y unas toda. 


INDUSTRIES AND THE LABOUR QUESTION. 

Project Gutenberg's The Argentine as a Market by Nowell Lake Watson 

The labour question in the Argentine Republic is one of great difficulty. There is really no native 
labour, certainly none for industrial purposes. The Gaucho, 1 now degenerated into the peon,2 is only 
available for stock-raising. Agriculture is carried on almost entirely by colonists of various 
nationalities, and industries by Italian immigrants only. There is one exception, the sugar industry of 
the north. There conditions are so very different from those in the centre and the south, that it must be 
treated as almost a separate country. While the north-east—the Chaco district—is still in so uncivilised 
a state that its possibilities are very hazy. The Quebracho trade yields very large returns with Indian 
labour, but Indian labour is an unknown quantity. Uncivilized Indians still cause considerable trouble 
there, and opinions differ considerably as to the possibility of employing them successfully for cotton 
growing and other new enterprises. 

1. The descendents of the original Spanish settlers, often showing marked traces of Indian blood. 

2. Peon is the name applied to all labourers. 

The more important question is that relating to labour for factories, workshops, and railways in the 
central part of the Republic, and in the towns themselves. That a country situated so far from the great 
centres of production should continue to import nearly all its necessities as well as luxuries seems 
incredible. Yet the tendency is certainly more in the direction of increased importation than of home 
manufacture. There is a tariff of exceptional- 13 - severity on every conceivable article, but even this 
fails to develop industries in the country. Breweries, flour mills and repairing shops seem to be the only 
successful growths, with a few isolated instances, such as canvas shoe factories and similar works. 
Even the production of such essentially native goods as “ponchos”3 has lapsed in favour of German 
and Italian wares. While the manufacture of matches—in the hands of a powerful monopoly, bolstered 





up by privileges and an exorbitant duty—was so seriously jeopardised by a strike last year, that the 
threat was made—whether seriously or not, cannot be said—of closing down the works and importing 
immediately from England and Sweden. (It is satisfactory to note in this connection that an English 
firm promptly stepped forward and made an offer to the Government that if a reduction was made in 
the duty, it would undertake to place on the market, within little more than a month, some millions of 
boxes of matches). 

3. “Ponchos” are the peculiar rugs with a central slit to admit the head when the “poncho” is used as a 
cloak. They are used universally in the country. 

Even those industries, however, that flourish, do so in spite of their labour. They are all, it will be 
observed, concerned with the production of goods that are either expensive or difficult to transport, and 
only the direst necessity could prevent their home manufacture. In the course of last year there were 
two general strikes (in Buenos Aires and Rosario) besides numerous small ones. Dock labourers seem 
to be continually in partial ferment, and even the most generous treatment does not prevent railway 
employees from stopping work occasionally. The causes of this instability are fairly apparent, though 
the same cannot be said of the remedy. 

For various reasons industrial labour is entirely supplied by Italian immigrants, mostly Neapolitans. 

The other nationalities who come into the country engage for the most part in agricultural work, either 
as colonists,- 14 - buying their land, or as tenant farmers on short leases. Skilled English and other 
European labour is also employed in factories, but only for the higher grades of work, and in positions 
of some responsibility. Thus the available labour is recruited from the lower class of immigrants, and 
from a race not remarkable for stability. 

In the second place, living in the capital is extremely dear, not least being the price of house 
accommodation. Although an Italian can satisfy his requirements at a much lower rate than an 
Englishman could his, yet even he can scarcely make both ends meet, while the excess of expenditure 
over receipts is particularly galling in the land of promise. Recently, too, additional grievances have 
been introduced by the wholesale eviction of tenants owing to the purchase by syndicates of whole 
blocks of buildings, and the subsequent re-letting of them at immensely increased prices. In the first six 
months of last year there were more than eleven thousand petitions for evictions before the justices. 
With a discontented and excitable working population, therefore, as a field for their activities it is not 
surprising that the agitators, of whom there is no lack, should be so successful. Attempts are being 
made by various large concerns to supply reasonable accommodation for their employees, and more 
than one railway has been particularly liberal in this respect. But it was only a short time ago that a 
strike of very serious dimensions was declared in the workshops of one of the most generous, on the 
most ridiculous pretext. 

The great danger in all labour troubles in the Argentine lies in the fact that they are apt to become 
general and paralyse trade. It is usually impossible to secure “blacklegs,” a circumstance which the 
workmen fully realise. Moreover, owing to the peculiar economic conditions of the country, a strike on 
the part of the workmen in one industry means that all the workmen in that industry stop work; and, as 
trade is usually in a- 15 - state of congestion, the difficulties created are enormous. A dock strike in 
Buenos Aires is doubly serious, because the port is already overcrowded, and there is no alternative 
port suitable. A match strike, with the present tariff, causes a match famine. A railway strike is sure to 
break out only when the year’s harvest must be negotiated. And should any single strike show signs of 
missing fire, in all probability the result is a sympathetic strike on the part of all workmen, including 
cab-drivers and bakers. 



The problem before the Government is very serious, if, indeed, it is not a question which it would be 
wise for the parties concerned to work out for themselves. Considerable success is reported to have 
attended the efforts of the Western Railway, who have instituted a conciliation board for the mutual 
consideration of difficulties with their employees. But unless by some means the cost of living is 
reduced, it is difficult to see how satisfactory conclusions can be attained. If prices continue to rise as, 
in all probability they will, a rise in wages will be imperative. This, in the case of railways would mean 
an increase in rates, as there are few who are earning more than a reasonable dividend, while an 
increase in rates would cause great dissatisfaction to the whole agrarian population; after all by far the 
most important in the country. It is even doubtful whether cereals could stand any heavier rates than 
they bear at present. 

The root of the labourer’s dissatisfaction lies, as has been said, in the high cost of living. Unless this 
can be lowered, there can be no hope of a final settlement. And the only means of lowering it is a 
reduction in the tariff and a greater mobility of trade in the interior. 


TO PRESERVE ORANGES OR LEMONS WHOLE 

Project Gutenberg's The Housekeeper's Valuable Present, by Robert Abbot 

Having selected the largest and best coloured oranges, carve them, cut a round hole in each, where the 
stalk grew; put them into a pan of cold water, set them over the fire, and boil them till they become so 
soft that you may thrust a straw through them, shifting the water twice during the time of this boiling; 
then take them out, put 18them into cold water, and let them remain till they become cold; after which 
scoop out the cores with a spoon, put them again into cold water, and let them there remain forty-eight 
hours, shifting the water during that space four times: drain them when taken out, put them into the 
preserving pan, cover them with clarified sugar, and then let them simmer over a fire for about two 
hours: proceed in this manner for seven or eight days; then drain them from the sugar, and having 
prepared a fresh quantity boiled to the degree called pearled, put in the oranges, and having boiled them 
for the space of an hour, set them by for use in an earthen pan, or put them into glasses, and cover them 
with clarified sugar. 


REPTILES 

from:Project Gutenberg's The Book of Curiosities by John Platts 

The Alligator, or American Crocodile, has a vast mouth, furnished with sharp teeth; from the back to 
the end of the tail, it is serrated; its skin is tough and brown, and covered on the sides with tubercles. 
This dreadful species, which grows to the length of 17 or 18 feet, is found in the warmer parts of North 
America, and is most numerous, fierce, and ravenous, towards the south. Yet, in Carolina, it never 
devours the human species, but on the contrary, shuns mankind; it, however, kills dogs as they swim 
the rivers, and hogs which feed in the swamps. It is often seen floating like a log of wood on the 
surface of the water, and is mistaken for such by dogs and other animals, which it seizes, draws under 
water, and devours. Like the wolf, when pressed by long hunger, it will swallow mud, and even stones, 
and pieces of wood. They often get into the wears in pursuit of fish, and[Pg 165] do much mischief by 
tearing them to pieces. They are torpid during winter, in Carolina, and retire into their dens, which they 







form by burrowing far under ground. They make the entrance under water, and work upwards. In 
spring they quit their retreats, and resort to the rivers, and chiefly seek their prey near the mouth, where 
the water is brackish. They roar and make a dreadful noise at first leaving their dens, and against bad 
weather. The female lays a vast number of eggs in the sand, near the banks of lakes and rivers, and 
leaves them to be hatched by the sun: multitudes are destroyed as soon as hatched, either by their own 
species, or by fish of prey. In South America, the carrion vulture is the instrument of Providence to 
destroy multitudes; and it thus prevents the country from being rendered uninhabitable. 

The following account of Eastern Alligators is extracted from Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs. 

The eastern districts of Travancore, intersected by lakes and rivers, abound with amphibious animals, 
especially alligators and seals. There seems to be no essential difference between the alligator of India, 
and the Egyptian crocodile; lacerta alligator, and lacertus crocodilus. Naturalists seem to confine the 
alligator to South America, the crocodile to Asia and Africa; but in India the lacerta crocodilus, 
generally called the alligator, is from five to twenty feet long, shaped like the genus to which he 
belongs; the back is covered with impenetrable scales; the legs short, with five spreading toes on the 
fore feet, and four in a straight line on the hinder, armed with claws: the alligator moves slowly, its 
whole formation being calculated for strength, the back bone firmly jointed, and the tail a most 
fonnidable weapon: in the river, he eagerly springs on the wretch unfortunately bathing within his 
reach, and either knocks him down with his tail, or opens his wide mouth for his destruction, anned 
with numerous sharp teeth of various lengths; by which, like the shark, he sometimes severs the human 
body at a single bite: the annals of the Nile and Ganges, although wonderful, are not fabulous. The 
upper jaw only of the alligator was thought to be moveable; but that is now completely disproved: the 
eyes are of a dull green, with a brilliant pupil, covered by a transparent pellicle, moveable as in birds: 
from the heads of those of large size, musk is frequently extracted. 

It may not be improper in this place to introduce to the reader’s notice, one of the greatest curiosities 
of its kind, which late ages have produced; that is, a Fossil Crocodile. 

This is the skeleton of a large crocodile, almost entire, found at a great depth under ground, bedded in 
stone. This[Pg 166] was in the possession of Linkius, who wrote many pieces in natural history, and 
particularly an accurate description of this curious fossil. It was found in the side of a large mountain in 
the midland part of Germany, and in a stratum of black fossil stone, somewhat like our common slate, 
but of a coarser texture, the same with that in which the fossil fishes in many parts of the world are 
found. This skeleton had the back and ribs very plain, and was of a much deeper black than the rest of 
the stone; as is also the case with the fossil fishes, which are preserved in this manner. The part of the 
stone where the head lay was not found; this being broken off just at the shoulders, but that irregularly; 
so that in one place a part of the back of the head was visible in its natural form. The two shoulder- 
bones were very fair, and three of the feet were well preserved: the legs were of their natural shape and 
size; and the feet preserved even to the extremities of the five toes of each. 

The Grotto of Guacharo.—The gulf of Cariacho is frequented by innumerable flocks of marine birds, 
of various kinds. “When the natives wish to catch any of these wild fowl, (says M. Lavayse,) they go 
into the water, having their heads covered each with a calabash, in which they make two holes for 
seeing through. They thus swim towards the birds, throwing a handful of maize on the water from time 
to time, which becomes scattered on the surface. The ducks and other birds approach to feed on the 
maize, and at that moment the swimmer seizes them by the feet, pulls them under water, and wrings 
their necks before they can make the least movement, or, by their noise, spread an alarm among the 
flock. The swimmer attaches those he has caught to his girdle, and he generally takes as many as are 



necessary for his family.” 

Amongst the natural curiosities of this neighbourhood, is a lake full of crocodiles, and various other 
reptiles, one of which, if we are to believe a common tradition of the people, resembles the winged 
dragon of the poets. In going from Carupano to Guiria, our author passed through the “smiling valley” 
of Rio Corbe, watered by numerous streams, and which he calls the Temple and Compagna of 
Venezuela. Speaking of the celebrated Grotto of Guacharo, in the mountains of Bergantin, M. Lavayse 
observes, “In every country the same causes have produced similar effects on the imagination of our 
species. The grotto of Guacharo is, in the opinion of the Indians, a place of trial and expiation: souls, 
when separated from their bodies, go to this cavern; those men who die without reproach do not remain 
in it, but immediately ascend, to reside with the great Manitou in the dwellings of the blessed; and such 
men as have committed but slight faults, of a venial nature, are kept there for a longer or shorter period, 
according to their crime; while those of the wicked are retained there eternally. 

“Immediately after the death of their parents and friends, the Indians proceed to the entrance of this 
cavern, to listen to their groans. If they think they hear their voices, they also lament, and address a 
prayer to the Great Spirit, and[Pg 451] another to the devil, Muboya; after which they drown their grief 
with intoxicating beverages: but, if they do not hear the voices of their friends, they express their joy by 
dances and festivals. In all this, there is but one circumstance that creates surprise; it is, that the Indian 
priests have not availed themselves of such credulity to augment their revenues. Many Indians, though 
otherwise converted to Christianity, have not ceased to believe, that to be in the cave of Guacharo is 
synonymous with dying. 

“Thus, in the majestic forests of South America, as in the ancient civilization of Hindoostan; under the 
harsh climates of the north of Europe and Canada, as in the burning regions of Africa; in all parts, men 
of every colour are distinguished from other animals by this irresistible foreboding of a future life, in 
which an Omnipotent Being recompenses the good and punishes evil doers. Whatever may be the 
modifications, differences, or absurdities, with which imagination, ignorance, and greedy imposture, 
have enveloped this belief, it appears to be one of the strongest moral proofs of the identity of our 
species, and to be a natural consequence of reflection .”—Sketches of South America. 


THE NOBILITY OF NATURE. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Knickerbocker ; Vol. 10. No. 2. August 1837 . by Various 

It has been asserted that all men are created equal. The learned have been called upon to support the 
declaration, and to furnish reasons accounting for the disparity which is manifest in the different 
individuals of the human race, as found in the social state. The learned have responded to this call, and 
said, that it is apparent, that different nations, as well as individuals of the same race, are surrounded by 
different circumstances, and enjoy unequal means of improvement; and as their external condition is 
unequal, it is but reasonable to infer, in the absence of any other known cause, that their intellectual 
disparity is mainly attributable to external circumstances. Now if it can be made to appear, as I think it 
can, that the difference in the external condition of men and nations is mainly attributable to their 
mental organization, it will be obvious that the learned, who have undertaken to solve this question, 
have been so unphilosophical as to substitute the effect for the cause. 


But the many have contented themselves with the response of the learned; and are now looking forward 





with eager hope to the time when the vexatious differences in the external circumstances of men shall 
cease, and an intellectual level shall be fixed for the whole human family, upon which the Esquimaux 
and the European, to their mutual astonishment, shall find occasion to regard each other as equals. 

They delight in the expectation of beholding the Chinese standing upon the same eminence as the 
countrymen of Newton; worshippers of Juggernaut elevated to the altars of the true Deity, and of seeing 
the unhappy and debased African endowed with the same intellectual strength as his gifted and proud 
oppressor. Thus they pleasantly anticipate, that upon men's external condition becoming equal, their 
intellects and sentiments will immediately exhibit their native equality, and that the odious distinctions 
which now exist among men, will be known no more for ever. 

But may we not as reasonably expect, that the benefit of this new arrangement will not be confined to 
man alone, but that the whole vegetable and animal world will participate in the advantages of this 
novel law of natural equality? We must hear no more of'the king of beasts,’ nor of'the monarch of the 
wood.' The lion and the lamb must become a match for each other in ferocity and strength. The ivy will 
of course cease to entwine itself around the oak; and then what substitute will the poets have for their 
much-used and lovely emblem of weakness and dependence, when it shall lift aloft its branches among 
the huge trees of the forest, and, boastful of its[98] newly-acquired strength, shall bid defiance to the 
whirlwind and the storm! The odious monarchy of the bee-hive must be done away; the queen of bees 
must doff her robes of royalty, and become a commoner; while the drones, the privileged order of this 
tribe of insects, will be compelled to assume habits of industry, and will no longer be tolerated in the 
enjoyment of idleness and luxury, at the expense of their industrious fellow-citizens. The aristocracy of 
the ant-hill must also be disturbed, and the levelling principle must be carried into a new organization 
of this interesting little mound of earth. Men will cease to speak of the elephant as a 'half-reasoning 
animal,' while the ass shall be distinguished for dulness and obstinacy, and the latter must brush up, so 
that this disparity shall be remedied; while, at the same time, the sagacious dog will be brought, by 
some nice process, to the level of the 'silly sheep,’ and the acute and cruel fox to that of the dull and 
confiding goose; and among other things, to excite our special wonder, the much-wronged, much-eaten 
oyster will be regarded as a pure intelligence, consisting of nothing but brain, and its necessary 
covering! Men will cease to eat oysters. 

It would seem to require a wonderful change in 'external circumstances,' to produce results like these; 
and yet it seems to me, these may as reasonably be anticipated, as that the condition of mankind will 
ever be equal. Those who attribute men's intellectual nature to their external condition, have never been 
so fortunate as to demonstrate in what manner the objectionable circumstances of an external nature 
produced the results which they humanely deplore. The negro is every where inferior to the Anglo- 
Saxon. Does the former owe his inferior intellect to his swarthy complexion and flattened nose? How 
can these affect the thinking part? To climate? Behold him in all climes the same! To slavery? View 
him in his native land a savage. To the contempt of other nations? He is the same as when first known 
to the European. 

But grant that the difference in air, climate, or other external causes, operating for many centuries, 
could cause an inequality in the intellects of different nations, or tribes of men; why, in the same nation 
or tribe, is one inferior to another? Suppose sectional causes to account for this disparity; then why are 
children of the same parents, bom and nurtured under precisely the same circumstances, radically 
different from their birth? Is the fact denied? I appeal to mothers in support of its truth. 

Men are not created equal by nature. In saying this, I beg not to be understood as denying 'the 
Declaration of Independence.' I understand the illustrious writer of that instrument to mean no more 
than this; that for good reasons, operating in the social state, all men are to be regarded as equal, so far 



as to have equal respect paid to their rights; to be entitled to equal protection, and to be judged by one 
standard of legal rectitude. Or, in other words, in the eye of the law, all men are equal. 

But while I do not depart from this clause of the sacred declaration referred to, I perceive that I differ 
widely from the vociferous patriot and over-zealous philanthropist of the present day, who have 
contrived to engross much more of the public attention than either their integrity or doctrines seem to 
warrant. 

The former overwhelms the voice of reason with his varied clamor in favor of the equality of meanness 
with magnanimity—of vice with virtue—of ignorance with intelligence—of vulgar rudeness and 
barbarity, with taste and elegance; and he demands that in social intercourse, and in the administration 
of government, the vicious and ignorant shall be entitled to the same consideration and influence as the 
virtuous and enlightened citizen; because 'all men are created equal!' 

The new order of philanthropists increase the clamor of the greedy patriot. They have discovered that 
the negroes are at least equal to, if not a little better, than the best of the Europeans; and they lead forth 
their colored favorites, of various hues, and demand their admittance into a well-organized society; a 
benevolent concession in favor of their equality; an admission that their heads are well formed, their 
sentiments exalted, their persons delicate, and their odor savory! They invite them to the table of the 
American citizen, and beckon them to his bed; and this 'because all men are created equal!' 

There are distinctions among men, which neither the fierce patriot nor ignorant philanthropist can 
eradicate; distinctions appointed by the author of nature, and which have not failed to be acknowledged 
by the most enlightened observers; a brief view of which it may not be unprofitable to take, even in an 
imperfect effort to distinguish the false from the true nobility of nature. 

I am far from asserting, that all the distinctions which exist in the social state, are so by the 
appointment of nature. There is an artificial aristocracy, created by the improper constitutions of some 
governments, and the arbitrary and unequal laws of all, of the cause of whose greatness nature is 
entirely innocent. For instance, a man may inherit and enjoy all his life the title and honors of nobility, 
who, had he depended upon his natural resources for rank and station, might never have ascended in 
the scale of human excellence, beyond the condition of an agile circus-rider. And it is no less palpable, 
that a wealthy parent, through the influence of the laws of primogeniture, may transmit to his eldest son 
an inheritance which may place him high among the aristocracy of wealth, who, but for the fruits of a 
parent's acquisitiveness, might laudably have earned his bread by the sweat of his brow, and instead of 
being regarded as an exquisite dandy, might have been celebrated for his mechanical ingenuity, or the 
excellence of his 'goods, wares, and merchandise.’ The same causes may sometimes operate to deprive 
nature's noblemen of their just station among men. Artificial worth may assume the place of natural; 
wealth and fashion may displace virtue and intellect; and genius and talent may be compelled to give 
precedence to a titled nobility, or to the possessors of vast estates. 

Again. There are good objections to some natural pretenders to rank; even dame nature has her 
counterfeits and false forms; her mushrooms, her empty heads and shells. The fair-pretending tree may 
never blossom, or if it do, may neglect to bear fruit. The highest heads of wheat in the broad field are 
false and empty. But a correct observer of nature may readily distinguish between her false and her 
genuine productions; and a close observer of men will never be at[ 100] a loss to detect, nor hesitate to 
deny, the bold pretensions of mere self-esteem. 


Instinctive self-esteem enables its possessor, without seeking to form a just estimate of his own 



character, to regard himself as equal to all men, and superior to most of them; to arrive at conclusions 
without the dull and tedious process of reasoning, to which plodding creatures subject themselves; to 
have and maintain opinions, without the trouble of fonning, or the labor of defending them; and to look 
down upon his superiors, without suspecting that they despise him, or a doubt of his own insolated and 
extraordinary excellence. He proverbially carries his head high; and it has been remarked by 
phrenologists, in the direction of the single organ to whose over-manifestation they allege he is 
indebted for all his conscious greatness. He forms one of nature's wild experiments, by which she has 
wantonly demonstrated, how enormous a structure of self-complacency can be based upon—nothing at 
all! He is one of nature's contradictions, by which she has proved how great an effect may exist without 
any cause whatever! In him you behold the origin of village greatness, which is dependent upon the 
size of two things, to wit: the large size of self-esteem, and the small size of the place it inhabits. 

There is another pretender to high rank among men, whose claims are nearly as unfounded as those last 
under consideration. I mean the man who claims your high regard, not for what he is, but for what he 
has got—who exacts your admiration, not for what he does, but for what he has the power to do; and 
who, while he performs no good service to mankind, does not fail to impress them with the belief, that 
he might, at any time, if so disposed, astonish them with a display of generosity, and a noble exercise of 
the means of active benevolence, and permanent usefulness. He is the creature of the acquisitive 
instinct, whose sole merit is based upon successful efforts at accumulation. This instinct he possesses in 
common with various quadrupeds. The ground-squirrel possesses the same attribute, to a limited extent. 
Who has not observed this interesting animal crowding his cheek with autumnal fruits, and gaily 
carrying them to his winter quarters? But this little creature gathers only a competence; his instinct is a 
moderate one, and apparently under the guidance of reason; while the accumulating biped seems not to 
be a judge of a competency, and grows more eager in the pursuit of wealth, as it becomes less valuable 
to him. No propensity of the human mind gains more in activity and strength by exercise, than that of 
acquisitiveness. It may begin as a good instinct of man’s nature, and excite him to lay up the means of 
satisfying his natural, and even his artificial wants. So far, its obvious utility demands our respect. But 
all men do not stop here. Even so much exercise as to attain this laudable end, may so heighten the 
natural disposition to accumulate, that it becomes the tyrant of the soul, and takes the lead of all the 
other propensities. It comes in conflict with the demands of the stomach, the suggestions of taste, and 
paternal affection; and the victim of avarice becomes also the victim of unsatisfied hunger, ungratified 
taste, and unindulged kindness. To use the terms of a science just beginning to be understood, his 
veneration is satisfied with[101] adoring the materiel of Aaron's idol, to the exclusion of all other gods; 
his conscientiousness, quickened by cautiousness, is content with forbearing to take usury, when there 
is reason to fear a legal forfeiture; and his adhesiveness is never more strongly manifested, than when 
he sticks to a debtor 'closer than a brother,' until he pays the uttermost farthing. His secretiveness is 
active, when the tax-gatherer is at his door; and his cautiousness is extreme when listening to the tale of 
distress, or to the assurances of the suppliant borrower. His locality selects places for future cities; his 
size divides them into lots twenty-five by one hundred feet; and he disposes of them to those endowed 
with large marvellousness. He getteth rich—and is reverenced, because he has never been accused of 
theft, nor convicted of swindling. 

It is not without emotions of pleasure, that I take leave of false pretension to rank and station, although 
it be to take up the humblest claim upon our attention made by the sons of genius. And here allow me 
to observe, that within the last forty years, certain individuals have claimed, that they have traced each 
particular demonstration of the various faculties and sentiments of the human mind to its source— 
which they allege to be an organ of the brain—and they have also adopted a nomenclature for the 
mental faculties, highly convenient, which I beg the privilege of employing, while I ask one farther 
favor of the reader, that, for the sake of convenience, if for no other reason, he will allow me to suppose 



each faculty of the mind to have its separate material organ. Even with this liberal concession on the 
part of the reader, it will be difficult to assign to each child of genius his appropriate rank in the scale of 
being. It is generally true, that the organs of the faculties and sentiments, which are not called into 
activity in the constitution of the man of genius, are in point of size at mediocrity or below it. The main 
strength of his character is derived from the striking fullness of the single organ which gives the bent to 
his mental inclination; but there is also a full development of certain other organs colleagued with that, 
which, following its lead, help out its inclinations, and conduct its work. These colleagues are few in 
number, and with their exception, the remaining mental organs of the man of genius are moderate, 
small, or inactive. His head is therefore uneven and irregular; that is, the reader is asked to suppose it to 
be so, for the sake of illustration. How often it is observed, that the man of genius wants that strong 
common sense, of which a very plain man may justly boast the possession? Does the genius lack the 
organ of common sense? Unhappily for many of the human family, there is no such organ! This 
excellent condition of the human mind seldom accompanies an irregular head. It is claimed to be the 
result of the equable and full development of all the organs of the human intellect and sentiments, and 
of the moderate and controllable size of all the organs of the passions. But it is otherwise in the man of 
genius. The size and activity of the main organs, by whose manifestations he is distinguished, render 
them the master spirits of his mind. In the admiration which genius excites, the useful attributes of the 
man are not generally looked for—and the most flagrant moral defects are palliated, if not forgiven; 
nay, oftentimes they are[102] copied by those who, not having the power to dazzle, present the forlorn 
spectacle of natural dulness bedecked with the borrowed vices of genius. 

Humbly among the sons of genius, is placed the individual who amuses a vacant hour by 
demonstrations of his imitative propensity. In some respects there exists a parallel, and in others a 
contrast, between him and the possessor of the acquisitive instinct. They both rely for admiration upon 
what they have taken from others. Both bleed their victims—one in their pocket, the other in their 
vanity, or love of approbation. Both accumulate—the one, the goods of this world, the other its 
manners. The one is a loser by people’s taking themselves off—the other a gainer by 'taking off people. 
One is rich in matter, the other in manner; and both are appropriated from the stores of others. The 
miser is chiefly the creature of two instincts—acquisitiveness and cautiousness; the actor, also, of two 
—imitation and secretiveness. These are all instincts of our animal nature, and do not tend to ennoble 
their possessor. But the first combination is contracted, and delights only in selfish gratification; while 
the latter cannot be fully gratified, without contributing to the amusement or instruction of mankind. 
Men have therefore always betrayed extensive interest in its manifestations; and the actor wiles away a 
tedious hour, or affords a lively gratification, which calls forth the applause of the many, though he may 
fail to excite the admiration of the few. One may appreciate a perfect imitation, whether grave or gay, 
heroic or comic; and yet assert, with truth, that fewer faculties of the mind are brought into action, even 
in the constitution of the most perfect actor, than in that of any other child of genius, the singer only 
excepted. 

Above these, but in the same grade of excellence as respects each other, does nature place her more 
gifted children, the musical composer, the orator, painter, sculptor, and poet; creatures of variously 
combined faculties, sentiments, and passions, but all so constituted as to be capable of enchanting the 
eye, delighting the ear, or gratifying the taste. Their works exalt the feelings, interest the heart, or 
instruct the mind, of man. They blend the happiest influences of the passions, intellect and sentiments. 
They portray inanimate nature in all her creations of sight and sound, and exhibit living nature in all her 
varieties of action, emotion, thought, or passion. Nature is their universal theme, and the fruits of their 
labors compose those intellectual luxuries, to banquet upon which, forms the most characteristic feature 
which distinguishes polished from civilized life—the accomplished from the merely useful man. But a 
man may be either of these sons of genius, and come far short of being either a great or a good man. 



Nay, he may have followed the promptings of his genius all his life, and failed after all to benefit 
mankind. Whose mental vision has not Byron dazzled? Who did not admire the man? Who has not 
forgiven his faults, on account of the magnitude of his genius, and the power of his works? And yet 
who does not know that Byron lived in vain, and died without benefitting himself or his fellow men? 

On the other hand, it is pleasant to find, that genius, so dangerous in some, may be hannless in[ 103] 
others, and that a poet may range through all nature's works, but so judiciously select the theme of his 
song, and so beautifully adorn it, as that, while he excites the admiration, he improves the heart of his 
fellow men. The immortal 'poet of the year' concealed all evil, and portrayed all good. His female 
reaper adorns the lowest field with mingled beauty, chastity, and innocence—and sweet Musidora, in 
her plight, is seen only by the eye of modest love, abashed and retiring from the view. 

Ascending the scale of genius, for the sake of brevity, I pass the architect and mathematician, to say a 
word of the great mechanical inventor, whom I would place highest of all nature's eccentric and gifted 
sons. To that beauty or poetry of thought, sound, action, or expression, which constitutes the chief merit 
of the sons of genius, last under consideration, he adds utility and dignity, and furnishes the means for 
man's civilization. Could poetry or music be cultivated without mechanical means? Of what avail is 
eloquence among houseless savages, save to excite to deeds of horror? What leisure would be afforded 
to attend to and enjoy the efforts of genius, without the use of machinery, which has emancipated the 
human race from slavery to their necessities, and elevated them to the enjoyment of ease and luxury? 
The mechanical inventor approaches one attribute of the Divinity; he may almost be said to create; and 
thus to approximate to the highest exercise of power. And yet the singer, humblest of all the children of 
genius, oftentimes commands more of the world's admiration than the most extraordinary mechanical 
inventor. There are those who would listen to the song of the nightingale, although the proud 
monument of Fulton's genius for the first time burst upon their view, 'walking the waters like a thing of 
life.’ Nay, there are doubtless those in whom a sonnet would excite more interest than the spectacle of a 
noble ship gliding swiftly into port, propelled by the lightnings of heaven. But that is the only true 
estimate of mental worth, which ranks highest in the scale of importance those faculties and 
dispositions of the human mind which best subserve the happiness of men. 

Above all the sons of genius, I would rank a class of men distinguished for their talent and virtue; who 
together with a favorable temperament, have heads quite above the middle, but not of the very largest 
size; the organs of whose brain are equally and well proportioned; and whose sentiments and passions 
are well balanced and regulated. They are divested of the faults of the sons of genius; they have no 
weaknesses, except such as are incident to the best mental organization; and their passions incite to 
deeds of goodness, since they are under the control and guidance of noble intellectual faculties, and the 
higher sentiments. They avoid whatever subverts man's happiness. They are too wise to entertain 
schemes of dangerous ambition; too good to adopt the means of its gratification. Mankind have 
therefore nothing to fear from them. In the most arbitrary governments, their opinions are not 
disregarded even by tyrants; and under the freest constitution, their sentiments and opinions constitute 
the unwritten but sacred law of virtuous public sentiment, to violate which the most reckless seldom 
dare, and never do, with impunity. These are nature's aristocracy—and they[104] constitute a 
fonnidable check upon the vices, and a barrier to the violences, of the mob, and overawe the daring 
ambition of the aspiring and desperate. The more sedulously all but these are excluded from directing 
the affairs of a republic, the longer will it endure. 

Highest in the scale of human excellence, is the individual of the same description of character as the 
one last described, but with a head of the largest size. Here we have presented the highest and most 
perfect combination of moral and intellectual power. Here is the source of those great eras in human 
affairs, where the mighty intellect of one man has changed the moral and political condition of nations, 



perhaps of the world. Above nature's aristocracy, but with their confidence and approbation, this gifted 
order of men pursue the greatest good with the greatest energy—accomplish the noblest ends, by the 
noblest means. They belong to nature's high nobility. Human and mortal though they be, yet are they 
the peers of angels, and second only to the gods! 

There was a man among my countrymen, who, whenever he appeared upon the theatre of human 
affairs, was always excellently great. He exhibited anger only in the form of virtuous indignation, and 
severity only in the cause of truth and virtue. The warrant of execution passed from his hand bedewed 
with his tears; and in the foeman whom he slew, would be found only the enemy of human happiness. 
He laid the foundation of a vast empire of freemen; he guided the reins of government with noble 
disinterestedness and virtue; he yielded them gladly to his successor, and with the blessings of millions, 
went into honorable retirement. Whether in emotion, thought or action, who has known one so pure, so 
great, and good? A distinguished British peer said of him, that 'he was the only human being, for whom 
he felt an awful reverence.' 

Washington was, indeed, the highest of the nobility of nature. 

'Greatest, noblest, purest of mankind.’ 


LEADING CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE ELEMENTARY RELIGION 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, by 
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I.—Animism 

Armed with this definition, we are now able to set out in search of this elementary religion which we 
propose to study. 

Even the crudest religions with which history and ethnology make us acquainted are already of a 
complexity which corresponds badly with the idea sometimes held of primitive mentality. One finds 
there not only a confused system of beliefs and rites, but also such a plurality of different principles, 
and such a richness of essential notions, that it seems impossible to see in them anything but the late 
product of a rather long evolution. Hence it has been concluded that to discover the truly original form 
of the religious life, it is necessary to descend by analysis beyond these observable religions, to resolve 
them into their common and fundamental elements, and then to seek among these latter some one from 
which the others were derived. 

To the problem thus stated, two contrary solutions have been given. 

There is no religious system, ancient or recent, where one does not meet, under different forms, two 
religions, as it were, side by side, which, though being united closely and mutually penetrating each 
other, do not cease, nevertheless, to be distinct. The one addresses itself to the phenomena of nature, 
either the great cosmic forces, such as winds, rivers, stars or the sky, etc., or else the objects of various 
sorts which cover the surface of the earth, such as plants, animals, rocks, etc.; for this reason it has been 
given the name of naturism. The other has spiritual beings as its object, spirits, souls, geniuses, demons, 





divinities properly so-called, animated and conscious agents like man, but distinguished from him, 
nevertheless, by the nature of their powers and especially by the peculiar characteristic that they do not 
affect the senses in the same way: ordinarily they are not visible to human eyes. This religion of spirits 
is called animism. Now, to explain the universal co-existence of[Pg 49] these two sorts of cults, two 
contradictory theories have been proposed. For some, animism is the primitive religion, of which 
naturism is only a secondary and derived form. For the others, on the contrary, it is the nature cult 
which was the point of departure for religious evolution; the cult of spirits is only a peculiar case of 
that. 

These two theories are, up to the present, the only ones by which the attempt has been made to explain 
rationally[93] the origins of religious thought. Thus the capital problem raised by the history of 
religions is generally reduced to asking which of these two solutions should be chosen, or whether it is 
not better to combine them, and in that case, what place must be given to each of the two elements. [94] 
Even those scholars who do not admit either of these hypotheses in their systematic form, do not refuse 
to retain certain propositions upon which they rest.[95] Thus we have a certain number of theories 
already made, which must be submitted to criticism before we take up the study of the facts for 
ourselves. It will be better understood how indispensable it is to attempt a new one, when we have seen 
the insufficiency of these traditional conceptions. 

I 

It is Tylor who formed the animist theory in its essential outlines. [96] Spencer, who took it up after 
him, did not reproduce it without introducing certain modifications.[97] But in general the questions 
are posed by each in the same terms, and the solutions accepted are, with a single exception, identically 
the same. Therefore we can unite these two doctrines in the exposition which follows, if we mark, at 
the proper moment, the place where the two diverge from one another.[Pg 50] 

In order to find the elementary form of the religious life in these animistic beliefs and practices, three 
desiderata must be satisfied: first, since according to this hypothesis, the idea of the soul is the cardinal 
idea of religion, it must be shown how this is formed without taking any of its elements from an 
anterior religion; secondly, it must be made clear how souls become the object of a cult and are 
transformed into spirits; and thirdly and finally, since the cult of these spirits is not all of any religion, it 
remains to be explained how the cult of nature is derived from it. 

According to this theory, the idea of the soul was first suggested to men by the badly understood 
spectacle of the double life they ordinarily lead, on the one hand, when awake, on the other, when 
asleep. In fact, for the savage,[98] the mental representations which he has while awake and those of 
his dreams are said to be of the same value: he objectifies the second like the first, that is to say, that he 
sees in them the images of external objects whose appearance they more or less accurately reproduce. 
So when he dreams that he has visited a distant country, he believes that he really was there. But he 
could not have gone there, unless two beings exist within him: the one, his body, which has remained 
lying on the ground and which he finds in the same position on awakening; the other, during this time, 
has travelled through space. Similarly, if he seems to talk with one of his companions who he knows 
was really at a distance, he concludes that the other also is composed of two beings: one which sleeps 
at a distance, and another which has come to manifest himself by means of the dream. From these 
repeated experiences, he little by little arrives at the idea that each of us has a double, another self, 
which in determined conditions has the power of leaving the organism where it resides and of going 
roaming at a distance. 

Of course, this double reproduces all the essential traits of the perceptible being which serves it as 



external covering; but at the same time it is distinguished from this by many characteristics. It is more 
active, since it can cover vast distances in an instant. It is more malleable and plastic; for, to leave the 
body, it must pass out by its apertures, especially the mouth and nose. It is represented as made of 
matter, undoubtedly, but of a matter much more subtile and etherial than any which we[Pg 51] know 
empirically. This double is the soul. In fact, it cannot be doubted that in numerous societies the soul has 
been conceived in the image of the body; it is believed that it reproduces even the accidental 
deformities such as those resulting from wounds or mutilations. Certain Australians, after having killed 
their enemy, cut off his right thumb, so that his soul, deprived of its thumb also, cannot throw a javelin 
and revenge itself. But while it resembles the body, it has, at the same time, something half spiritual 
about it. They say that "it is the finer or more aeriform part of the body," that "it has no flesh nor bone 
nor sinew"; that when one wishes to take hold of it, he feels nothing; that it is "like a purified 
body. "[99] 

Also, other facts of experience which affect the mind in the same way naturally group themselves 
around this fundamental fact taught by the dream: fainting, apoplexy, catalepsy, ecstasy, in a word, all 
cases of temporary insensibility. In fact, they all are explained very well by the hypothesis that the 
principle of life and feeling is able to leave the body momentarily. Also, it is natural that this principle 
should be confounded with the double, since the absence of the double during sleep daily has the effect 
of suspending thought and life. Thus diverse observations seem to agree mutually and to confirm the 
idea of the constitutional duality of man. [100] 

But the soul is not a spirit. It is attached to a body which it can leave only by exception; in so far as it is 
nothing more than that, it is not the object of any cult. The spirit, on the other hand, though generally 
having some special thing as its residence, can go away at will, and a man can enter into relations with 
it only by observing ritual precautions. The soul can become a spirit, then, only by transforming itself: 
the simple application of these preceding ideas to the fact of death produced this metamorphosis quite 
naturally. For a rudimentary intelligence, in fact, death is not distinguished from a long fainting swoon 
or a prolonged sleep; it has all their aspects. Thus it seems that it too consists in a separation of the soul 
and the body, analogous to that produced every night; but as in such cases, the body is not reanimated, 
the idea is formed of a separation without an assignable limit of time. When the body is once destroyed 
—and funeral rites have the object of hastening this destruction—the separation is taken as final. Hence 
come spirits detached from any organism and left free in space. As[Pg 52] their number augments with 
time, a population of souls forms around the living population. These souls of men have the needs and 
passions of men; they seek to concern themselves with the life of their companions of yesterday, either 
to aid them or to injure them, according to the sentiments which they have kept towards them. 
According to the circumstances, their nature makes them either very precious auxiliaries or very 
redoubtable adversaries. Owing to their extreme fluidity, they can even enter into the body, and cause 
all sorts of disorders there, or else increase its vitality. Thus comes the habit of attributing to them all 
those events of life which vary slightly from the ordinary: there are very few of these for which they 
cannot account. Thus they constitute a sort of ever-ready supply of causes which never leaves one at a 
loss when in search of explanations. Does a man appear inspired, does he speak with energy, is it as 
though he were lifted outside himself and above the ordinary level of men? It is because a good spirit is 
in him and animates him. Is he overtaken by an attack or seized by madness? It is because an evil spirit 
has entered into him and brought him all this trouble. There are no maladies which cannot be assigned 
to some influence of this sort. Thus the power of souls is increased by all that men attribute to them, 
and in the end men find themselves the prisoners of this imaginary world of which they are, however, 
the authors and the models. They fall into dependence upon these spiritual forces which they have 
created with their own hands and in their own image. For if souls are the givers of health and sickness, 
of goods and evils to this extent, it is wise to conciliate their favour or appease them when they are 



irritated; hence come the offerings, prayers, sacrifices, in a word, all the apparatus of religious 
observances.[101] 


Here is the soul transfonned. From a simple vital principle animating the body of a man, it has become 
a spirit, a good or evil genius, or even a deity, according to the importance of the effects with which it 
is charged. But since it is death which brought about this apotheosis, it is to the dead, to the souls of 
ancestors, that the first cult known to humanity was addressed. Thus the first rites were funeral rites; 
the first sacrifices were food offerings destined to satisfy the needs of the departed; the first altars were 
tombs. [102] 

But since these spirits were of human origin, they interested themselves only in the life of men and 
were thought to act only upon human events. It is still to be explained how other spirits[Pg 53] were 
imagined to account for the other phenomena of the universe and how the cult of nature was 
subsequently formed beside that of the ancestors. 

For Tylor, this extension of animism was due to the particular mentality of the primitive who, like an 
infant, cannot distinguish the animate and the inanimate. Since the first beings of which the child 
commences to have an idea are men, that is, himself and those around him, it is upon this model of 
human nature that he tends to think of everything. The toys with which he plays, or the objects of every 
sort which affect his senses, he regards as living beings like himself. Now the primitive thinks like a 
child. Consequently, he also is inclined to endow all things, even inanimate ones, with a nature 
analogous to his own. Then if, for the reasons exposed above, he once arrives at the idea that man is a 
body animated by a spirit, he must necessarily attribute a duality of this sort and souls like his own 
even to inert bodies themselves. Yet the sphere of action of the two could not be the same. The souls of 
men have a direct influence only upon the world of men: they have a marked preference for the human 
organism, even when death has given them their liberty. On the other hand, the souls of things reside 
especially in these things, and are regarded as the productive causes of all that passes there. The first 
account for health and sickness, skilfulness or unskilfulness, etc.; by the second are explained 
especially the phenomena of the physical world, the movement of water-courses or the stars, the 
germination of plants, the reproduction of animals, etc. Thus the first philosophy of man, which is at 
the basis of the ancestor-cult, is completed by a philosophy of the world. 

In regard to these cosmic spirits, man finds himself in a state of dependence still more evident than that 
in regard to the wandering doubles of his ancestors. For he could have only ideal and imaginary 
relations with the latter, but he depends upon things in reality; to live, he has need of their concurrence; 
he then believes that he has an equal need of the spirits which appear to animate these things and to 
determine their diverse manifestations. He implores their assistance, he solicits them with offerings and 
prayers, and the religion of man is thus completed in a religion of nature. 

Herbert Spencer objects against this explanation that the hypothesis upon which it rests is contradicted 
by the facts. It is held, he says, that there is a time when men do not realize the differences which 
separate the animate from the inanimate. Now, as one advances in the animal scale, he sees the ability 
to make this distinction develop. The superior animals do not[Pg 54] confound an object which moves 
of itself and whose movements are adapted to certain ends, with those which are mechanically moved 
from without. "Amusing herself with a mouse she has caught, the cat, if it remains long stationary, 
touches it with her paw to make it run. Obviously the thought is that a living thing disturbed will try to 
escape."[103] Even the primitive men could not have an intelligence inferior to that of the animals 
which preceded them in evolution; then it cannot be for lack of discernment that they passed from the 
cult of ancestors to the cult of things. 



According to Spencer, who upon this point, but upon this point only, differs from Tylor, this passage 
was certainly due to a confusion, but to one of a different sort. It was, in a large part at least, the result 
of numerous errors due to language. In many inferior societies it is a very common custom to give to 
each individual, either at his birth or later, the name of some animal, plant, star or natural object. But as 
a consequence of the extreme imprecision of his language, it is very difficult for a primitive to 
distinguish a metaphor from the reality. He soon lost sight of the fact that these names were only 
figures, and taking them literally, he ended by believing that an ancestor named "Tiger" or "Lion" was 
really a tiger or a lion. Then the cult of which the ancestor was the object up to that time, was changed 
over to the animal with which he was thereafter confounded; and as the same substitution went on for 
the plants, the stars and all the natural phenomena, the religion of nature took the place of the old 
religion of the dead. Besides this fundamental confusion, Spencer signalizes others which aided the 
action of the first from time to time. For example, the animals which frequent the surroundings of the 
tombs or houses of men have been taken for their reincarnated souls, and adored under this title; [104] 
or again, the mountain which tradition made the cradle of the race was finally taken for the ancestor of 
the race; it was thought that men were descended from it because their ancestors appeared coming from 
it, and it was consequently treated as an ancestor itself. [105] But according to the statement of Spencer, 
these accessory causes had only a secondary influence; that which principally determined the 
institution of naturism was "the literal interpretation of metaphorical names." [106] 

We had to mention this theory to have our exposition of animism complete; but it is too inadequate for 
the facts, and too universally abandoned to-day to demand that we stop any longer for it. In order to 
explain a fact as general as the religion[Pg 55] of nature by an illusion, it would be necessary that the 
illusion invoked should have causes of an equal generality. Now even if misunderstandings, such as 
those of which Spencer gives some rare illustrations, could explain the transformation of the cult of 
ancestors into that of nature, it is not clear why this should be produced with a sort of universality. No 
psychical mechanism necessitated it. It is true that because of its ambiguity, the word might lead to an 
equivocation; but on the other hand, all the personal souvenirs left by the ancestor in the memories of 
men should oppose this confusion. Why should the tradition which represented the ancestor such as he 
really was, that is to say, as a man who led the life of a man, everywhere give way before the prestige 
of a word? Likewise, one should have a little difficulty in admitting that men were born of a mountain 
or a star, of an animal or a plant; the idea of a similar exception to the ordinary conceptions of 
generation could not fail to raise active resistance. Thus, it is far from true that the error found a road 
all prepared before it, but rather, all sorts of reasons should have kept it from being accepted. It is 
difficult to understand how, in spite of all these obstacles, it could have triumphed so generally. 

II 

The theory of Tylor, whose authority is always great, still remains. His hypotheses on the dream and the 
origin of the ideas of the soul and of spirits are still classic; it is necessary, therefore, to test their value. 

First of all, it should be recognized that the theorists of animism have rendered an important service to 
the science of religions, and even to the general history of ideas, by submitting the idea of the soul to 
historical analysis. Instead of following so many philosophers and making it a simple and immediate 
object of consciousness, they have much more correctly viewed it as a complex whole, a product of 
history and mythology. It cannot be doubted that it is something essentially religious in its nature, 
origin and functions. It is from religion that the philosophers received it; it is impossible to understand 
the form in which it is represented by the thinkers of antiquity, if one does not take into account the 
mythical elements which served in its formation. 



But if Tylor has had the merit of raising this problem, the solution he gives raises grave difficulties. 


First of all, there are reservations to be made in regard to the very principle which is at the basis of this 
theory. It is taken[Pg 56] for granted that the soul is entirely distinct from the body, that it is its double, 
and that within it or outside of it, it normally lives its own autonomous life. Now we shall see[107] that 
this conception is not that of the primitive, or at least, that it only expresses one aspect of his idea of the 
soul. For him, the soul, though being under certain conditions independent of the organism which it 
animates, confounds itself with this latter to such an extent that it cannot be radically separated from it: 
there are organs which are not only its appointed seat, but also its outward form and material 
manifestation. The notion is therefore more complex than the doctrine supposes, and it is doubtful 
consequently whether the experiences mentioned are sufficient to account for it; for even if they did 
enable us to understand how men have come to believe themselves double, they cannot explain how 
this duality does not exclude, but rather, implies a deeper unity and an intimate interpenetration of the 
two beings thus differentiated. 

But let us admit that the idea of the soul can be reduced to the idea of a double, and then see how this 
latter came to be formed. It could not have been suggested to men except by the experience of dreams. 
That they might understand how they could see places more or less distant during sleep, while their 
bodies remained lying on the ground, it would seem that they were led to conceive of themselves as 
two beings: on the one hand, the body, and on the other, a second self, able to leave the organism in 
which it lives and to roam about in space. But if this hypothesis of a double is to be able to impose 
itself upon men with a sort of necessity, it should be the only one possible, or at least, the most 
economical one. Now as a matter of fact, there are more simple ones which, it would seem, might have 
occurred to the mind just as naturally. For example, why should the sleeper not imagine that while 
asleep he is able to see things at a distance? To imagine such a power would demand less expense to 
the imagination than the construction of this complex notion of a double, made of some etherial, semi¬ 
invisible substance, and of which direct experience offers no example. But even supposing that certain 
dreams rather naturally suggest the animistic explanation, there are certainly many others which are 
absolutely incompatible with it. Often our dreams are concerned with passed events; we see again the 
things which we saw or did yesterday or the day before or even during our youth, etc.; dreams of this 
sort are frequent and hold a rather considerable place in our nocturnal life. But the idea of a double 
cannot account for them. Even if the double [Pg 57] can go from one point to another in space, it is not 
clear how it could possibly go back and forth in time. Howsoever rudimentary his intelligence may be, 
how could a man on awakening believe that he had really been assisting at or taking part in events 
which he knows passed long before? How could he imagine that during his sleep he lived a life which 
he knows has long since gone by? It would be much more natural that he should regard these renewed 
images as merely what they really are, that is, as souvenirs like those which he has during the day, but 
ones of a special intensity. 

Moreover, in the scenes of which we are the actors and witnesses while we sleep, it constantly happens 
that one of our contemporaries has a role as well as ourselves: we think we see and hear him in the 
same place where we see ourselves. According to the animists, the primitive would explain this by 
imagining that his double was visited by or met with those of certain of his companions. But it would 
be enough that on awakening he question them, to find that their experiences do not coincide with his. 
During this same time, they too have had dreams, but wholly different ones. They have not seen 
themselves participating in the same scene; they believe that they have visited wholly different places. 
Since such contradictions should be the rule in these cases, why should they not lead men to believe 
that there had probably been an error, that they had merely imagined it, that they had been duped by 
illusions? This blind credulity which is attributed to the primitive is really too simple. It is not true that 



he must objectify all his sensations. He cannot live long without perceiving that even when awake his 
senses sometimes deceive him. Then why should he believe them more infallible at night than during 
the day? Thus we find that there are many reasons opposing the theory that he takes his dreams for the 
reality and interprets them by means of a double of himself. 

But more than that, even if every dream were well explained by the hypothesis of a double, and could 
not be explained otherwise, it would remain a question why men have attempted to explain them. 
Dreams undoubtedly constitute the matter of a possible problem. But we pass by problems every day 
which we do not raise, and of which we have no suspicion until some circumstance makes us feel the 
necessity of raising them. Even when the taste for pure speculation is aroused, reflection is far from 
raising all the problems to which it could eventually apply itself; only those attract it which present a 
particular interest. Especially, when it is a question of facts which always take place in the same 
manner, habit easily numbs curiosity, and[Pg 58] we do not even dream of questioning them. To shake 
off this torpor, it is necessary that practical exigencies, or at least a very pressing theoretical interest, 
stimulate our attention and turn it in this direction. That is why, at every moment of history, there have 
been so many things that we have not tried to understand, without even being conscious of our 
renunciation. Up until very recent times, it was believed that the sun was only a few feet in diameter. 
There is something incomprehensible in the statement that a luminous disc of such slight dimensions 
could illuminate the world: yet for centuries men never thought of resolving this contradiction. The fact 
of heredity has been known for a long time, but it is very recently that the attempt has been made to 
formulate its theory. Certain beliefs were even admitted which rendered it wholly unintelligible: thus in 
many Australian societies of which we shall have occasion to speak, the child is not physiologically the 
offspring of its parents.[108] This intellectual laziness is necessarily at its maximum among the 
primitive peoples. These weak beings, who have so much trouble in maintaining life against all the 
forces which assail it, have no means for supporting any luxury in the way of speculation. They do not 
reflect except when they are driven to it. Now it is difficult to see what could have led them to make 
dreams the theme of their meditations. What does the dream amount to in our lives? How little is the 
place it holds, especially because of the very vague impressions it leaves in the memory, and of the 
rapidity with which it is effaced from remembrance, and consequently, how surprising it is that a man 
of so rudimentary an intelligence should have expended such efforts to find its explanation! Of the two 
existences which he successively leads, that of the day and that of the night, it is the first which should 
interest him the most. Is it not strange that the second should have so captivated his attention that he 
made it the basis of a whole system of complicated ideas destined to have so profound an influence 
upon his thought and conduct? 

Thus all tends to show that, in spite of the credit it still enjoys, the animistic theory of the soul must be 
revised. It is true that to-day the primitive attributes his dreams, or at least certain of them, to 
displacements of his double. But that does not say that the dream actually furnished the materials out of 
which the idea of the double or the soul was first constructed; it might have been applied afterwards to 
the phenomena of dreams, ecstasy and possession, without having been derived from them. It is very 
frequent that, after it has been formed, an idea is[Pg 59] employed to co-ordinate or illuminate—with a 
light frequently more apparent than real—certain facts with which it had no relation at first, and which 
would never have suggested it themselves. God and the immortality of the soul are frequently proven 
to-day by showing that these beliefs are implied in the fundamental principles of morality; as a matter 
of fact, they have quite another origin. The history of religious thought could furnish numerous 
examples of these retrospective justifications, which can teach us nothing of the way in which the ideas 
were formed, nor of the elements out of which they are composed. 


It is also probable that the primitive distinguishes between his dreams, and does not interpret them all 



in the same way. In our European societies the still numerous persons for whom sleep is a sort of 
magico-religious state in which the mind, being partially relieved of the body, has a sharpness of vision 
which it does not enjoy during waking moments, do not go to the point of considering all their dreams 
as so many mystic intuitions: on the contrary, along with everybody else, they see in the majority of 
their dreams only profane conditions, vain plays of images, or simple hallucinations. It might be 
supposed that the primitive should make analogous distinctions. Codrington says distinctly that the 
Melanesians do not attribute all their dreams indiscriminately to the wanderings of their souls, but 
merely those which strike their imagination forcibly: [109] undoubtedly by that should be understood 
those in which the sleeper imagines himself in relations with religious beings, good or evil geniuses, 
souls of the dead, etc. Similarly, the Dieri in Australia sharply distinguish ordinary dreams from those 
nocturnal visions in which some deceased friend or relative shows himself to them. In the first, they see 
a simple fantasy of their imagination; they attribute the second to the action of an evil spirit. [110] All 
the facts which Howitt mentions as examples to show how the Australian attributes to the soul the 
power of leaving the body, have an equally mystic character. The sleeper believes himself transported 
into the land of the dead or else he converses with a dead companion. [111] These dreams are frequent 
among the primitives.[112] It is probably[Pg 60] upon these facts that the theory is based. To account 
for them, it is admitted that the souls of the dead come back to the living during their sleep. This theory 
was the more readily accepted because no fact of experience could invalidate it. But these dreams were 
possible only where the ideas of spirits, souls and a land of the dead were already existent, that is to 
say, where religious evolution was relatively advanced. Thus, far from having been able to furnish to 
religion the fundamental notion upon which it rests, they suppose a previous religious system, upon 
which they depended.[113] 

III 

We now arrive at that which constitutes the very heart of the doctrine. 

Wherever this idea of a double may come from, it is not sufficient, according to the avowal of the 
animists themselves, to explain the formation of the cult of the ancestors which they would make the 
initial type of all religions. If this double is to become the object of a cult, it must cease to be a simple 
reproduction of the individual, and must acquire the characteristics necessary to put it in the rank of 
sacred beings. It is death, they say, which performs this transformation. But whence comes the virtue 
which they attribute to this? Even were the analogy of sleep and death sufficient to make one believe 
that the soul survives the body (and there are reservations to be made on this point), why does this soul, 
by the mere fact that it is now detached from the organism, so completely change its nature? If it was 
only a profane thing, a wandering vital principle, during life, how does it become a sacred thing all at 
once, and[Pg 61] the object of religious sentiments? Death adds nothing essential to it, except a greater 
liberty of movement. Being no longer attached to a special residence, from now on, it can do at any 
time what it formerly did only by night; but the action of which it is capable is always of the same sort. 
Then why have the living considered this uprooted and vagabond double of their former companion as 
anything more than an equal? It was a fellow-creature, whose approach might be inconvenient; it was 
not a divinity. [114] 

It seems as though death ought to have the effect of weakening vital energies, instead of strengthening 
them. It is, in fact, a very common belief in the inferior societies that the soul participates actively in 
the life of the body. If the body is wounded, it is wounded itself and in a corresponding place. Then it 
should grow old along with the body. In fact, there are peoples who do not render funeral honours to 
men arrived at senility; they are treated as if their souls also had become senile. [115] It even happens 
that they regularly put to death, before they arrive at old age, certain privileged persons, such as kings 
or priests, who are supposed to be the possessors of powerful spirits whose protection the community 



wishes to keep. They thus seek to keep the spirit from being affected by the physical decadence of its 
momentary keepers; with this end in view, they take it from the organism where it resides before age 
can have weakened it, and they transport it, while it has as yet lost nothing of its vigour, into a younger 
body where it will be able to keep its vitality intact.[116] So when death results from sickness or old 
age, it seems as though the soul could retain only a diminished power; and if it is only its double, it is 
difficult to see how it could survive at all, after the body is once definitely dissolved. From this point of 
view, the idea of survival is intelligible only with great difficulty. There is a logical and psychological 
gap between the idea of a double at liberty and that of a spirit to which a cult is addressed. 

This interval appears still more considerable when we realize what an abyss separates the sacred world 
from the profane; [Pg 62] it becomes evident that a simple change of degree could not be enough to 
make something pass from one category into the other. Sacred beings are not distinguished from 
profane ones merely by the strange or disconcerting forms which they take or by the greater powers 
which they enjoy; between the two there is no common measure. Now there is nothing in the notion of 
a double which could account for so radical a heterogeneity. It is said that when once freed from the 
body, the spirit can work all sorts of good or evil for the living, according to the way in which it regards 
them. But it is not enough that a being should disturb his neighbourhood to seem to be of a wholly 
different nature from those whose tranquillity it menaces. To be sure, in the sentiment which the 
believer feels for the things he adores, there always enters in some element of reserve and fear; but this 
is a fear sui generis, derived from respect more than from fright, and where the dominating emotion is 
that which la majeste inspires in men. The idea of majesty is essentially religious. Then we have 
explained nothing of religion until we have found whence this idea comes, to what it corresponds and 
what can have aroused it in the mind. Simple souls of men cannot become invested with this character 
by the simple fact of being no longer incarnate. 

This is clearly shown by an example from Melanesia. The Melanesians believe that men have souls 
which leave the body at death; it then changes its name and becomes what they call a tindalo, a natmat, 
etc. Also, they have a cult of the souls of the dead: they pray to them, invoke them and make offerings 
and sacrifices to them. But every tindalo is not the object of these ritual practices; only those have this 
honour which come from men to whom public opinion attributed, during life, the very special virtue 
which the Melanesians call the mana. Later on, we shall have occasion to fix precisely the meaning 
which this word expresses; for the time being, it will suffice to say that it is the distinctive character of 
every sacred being. As Codrington says, "it is what works to effect anything which is beyond the 
ordinary power of men, outside the common processes of nature."[l 17] A priest, a sorcerer or a ritual 
fonnula have mana as well as a sacred stone or spirit. Thus the only tindalo to which religious services 
are rendered are those which were already sacred of themselves, when their proprietor was still alive. In 
regard to the other souls, which come from ordinary men, from the crowd of the profane, the same 
author says that they are "nobodies alike before and after death."[118] By itself, death has no deifying 
virtue. Since it[Pg 63] brings about in a more or less complete and final fashion the separation of the 
soul from profane things, it can well reinforce the sacred character of the soul, if this already exists, but 
it cannot create it. 

Moreover, if, as the hypothesis of the animists supposes, the first sacred beings were really the souls of 
the dead and the first cult that of the ancestors, it should be found that the lower the societies examined 
are, the more the place given to this cult in the religious life. But it is rather the contrary which is true. 
The ancestral cult is not greatly developed, or even presented under a characteristic form, except in 
advanced societies like those of China, Egypt or the Greek and Latin cities; on the other hand, it is 
completely lacking in the Australian societies which, as we shall see, represent the lowest and simplest 
fonn of social organization which we know. It is true that funeral rites and rites of mourning are found 



there; but these practices do not constitute a cult, though this name has sometimes wrongfully been 
given them. In reality, a cult is not a simple group of ritual precautions which a man is held to take in 
certain circumstances; it is a system of diverse rites, festivals and ceremonies which all have this 
characteristic, that they reappear periodically. They fulfil the need which the believer feels of 
strengthening and reaffirming, at regular intervals of time, the bond which unites him to the sacred 
beings upon which he depends. That is why one speaks of marriage rites but not of a marriage cult, of 
rites of birth but not of a cult of the new-born child; it is because the events on the occasion of which 
these rites take place imply no periodicity. In the same way, there is no cult of the ancestors except 
when sacrifices are made on the tombs from time to time, when libations are poured there on certain 
more or less specific dates, or when festivals are regularly celebrated in honour of the dead. But the 
Australian has no relations of this sort with his dead. It is true that he must bury their remains according 
to a ritual, mourn for them during a prescribed length of time and in a prescribed manner, and revenge 
them if there is occasion to.[ 119] But when he has once accomplished these pious tasks, when the 
bones are once dry and the period of mourning is once accomplished, then all is said and done, and the 
survivors have no more duties towards their relatives who exist no longer. It is true that there is a way 
in which the dead continue to hold a place in the lives of[Pg 64] their kindred, even after the mourning 
is finished. It is sometimes the case that their hair or certain of their bones are kept, because of special 
virtues which are attached to them. [120] But by that time they have ceased to exist as persons, and have 
fallen to the rank of anonymous and impersonal charms. In this condition they are the object of no cult; 
they serve only for magical purposes. 

However, there are certain Australian tribes which periodically celebrate rites in honour of fabulous 
ancestors whom tradition places at the beginning of time. These ceremonies generally consist in a sort 
of dramatic representation in which are rehearsed the deeds which the myths ascribe to these legendary 
heroes.[121] But the personages thus represented are not men who, after living the life of men, have 
been transformed into a sort of god by the fact of their death. They are considered to have exercised 
superhuman powers while alive. To them is attributed all that is grand in the history of the tribe, or even 
of the whole world. It is they who in a large measure made the earth such as it is, and men such as they 
are. The haloes with which they are still decorated do not come to them merely from the fact that they 
are ancestors, that is to say, in fine, that they are dead, but rather from the fact that a divine character is 
and always has been attributed to them; to use the Melanesian expression, it is because they are 
constitutionally endowed with mana. Consequently, there is nothing in these rites which shows that 
death has the slightest power of deification. It cannot even be correctly said of certain rites that they 
form an ancestor-cult, since they are not addressed to ancestors as such. In order to have a real cult of 
the dead, it is necessary that after death real ancestors, the relations whom men really lose every day, 
become the object of the cult; let us repeat it once more, there are no traces of any such cult in 
Australia. 

Thus the cult which, according to this hypothesis, ought to be the predominating one in inferior 
societies, is really nonexistent there. In reality, the Australian is not concerned with his dead, except at 
the moment of their decease and during the time which immediately follows. Yet these same peoples, 
as we shall see, have a very complex cult for sacred beings of a wholly different nature, which is made 
up of numerous ceremonies and frequently occupying weeks or even entire months. It cannot be 
admitted that the few rites which the Australian performs when he happens to lose one of his relatives 
were the origin of these pennanent cults which return regularly every[Pg 65] year and which take up a 
considerable part of his existence. The contrast between the two is so great that we may even ask 
whether the first were not rather derived from the second, and if the souls of men, far from having been 
the model upon which the gods were originally imagined, have not rather been conceived from the very 
first as emanations from the divinity. 



IV 

From the moment that the cult of the dead is shown not to be primitive, animism lacks a basis. It would 
then seem useless to discuss the third thesis of the system, which concerns the transformation of the 
cult of the dead into the cult of nature. But since the postulate upon which it rests is also found in 
certain historians of religion who do not admit the animism properly so-called, such as Brinton,[122] 
Lang,[123] Reville,[124] and even Robertson Smith himself,[125] it is necessary to make an 
examination of it. 

This extension of the cult of the dead to all nature is said to come from the fact that we instinctively 
tend to represent all things in our own image, that is to say, as living and thinking beings. We have seen 
that Spencer has already contested the reality of this so-called instinct. Since animals clearly 
distinguish living bodies from dead ones, it seemed to him impossible that man, the heir of the animals, 
should not have had this same faculty of discernment from the very first. But howsoever certain the 
facts cited by Spencer may be, they have not the demonstrative value which he attributes to them. His 
reasoning supposes that all the faculties, instincts and aptitudes of the animal have passed integrally 
into man; now many errors have their origin in this principle which is wrongfully taken as a proven 
truth. For example, since sexual jealousy is generally very strong among the higher animals, it has been 
concluded that it ought to be found among men with the same intensity from the very beginnings of 
history. [126] But it is well known to-day that men can practise a sexual communism which would be 
impossible if this jealousy were not capable of attenuating itself and even of disappearing when 
necessary.[127] The fact is[Pg 66] that man is not merely an animal with certain additional qualities: he 
is something else. Human nature is the result of a sort of recasting of the animal nature, and in the 
course of the various complex operations which have brought about this recasting, there have been 
losses as well as gains. How many instincts have we not lost? The reason for this is that men are not 
only in relations with the physical environment, but also with a social environment infinitely more 
extended, more stable and more active than the one whose influence animals undergo. To live, they 
must adapt themselves to this. Now in order to maintain itself, society frequently finds it necessary that 
we should see things from a certain angle and feel them in a certain way; consequently it modifies the 
ideas which we would ordinarily make of them for ourselves and the sentiments to which we would be 
inclined if we listened only to our animal nature; it alters them, even going so far as to put the contrary 
sentiments in their place. Does it not even go so far as to make us regard our own individual lives as 
something of little value, while for the animal this is the greatest of things?[128] Then it is a vain 
enterprise to seek to infer the mental constitution of the primitive man from that of the higher animals. 

But if the objection of Spencer does not have the decisive value which its author gives it, it is equally 
true that the animist theory can draw no authority from the confusions which children seem to make. 
When we hear a child angrily apostrophize an object which he has hit against, we conclude that he 
thinks of it as a conscious being like himself; but that is interpreting his words and acts very badly. In 
reality, he is quite a stranger to the very complicated reasoning attributed to him. If he lays the blame 
on the table which has hurt him, it is not because he supposes it animated and intelligent, but because it 
has hurt him. His anger, once aroused by the pain, must overflow; so it looks for something upon which 
to discharge itself, and naturally turns toward the thing which has provoked it, even though this has no 
effect. The action of an adult in similar circumstances is often as slightly reasonable. When we are 
violently irritated, we feel the need of inveighing, of destroying, though we attribute no conscious ill- 
will to the objects upon which we vent our anger. There is even so little confusion that when the 
emotion of a child is calmed, he can very well distinguish a chair from a person: he does not act in at 
all the same way towards the two. It is a similar reason which explains his tendency to treat his 
playthings as if they were living beings. It is his extremely intense need of playing which thus finds 



a[Pg 67] means of expressing itself, just as in the other case the violent sentiments caused by pain 
created an object out of nothing. In order that he may consciously play with his jumping-jack, he 
imagines it a living person. This illusion is the easier for him because imagination is his sovereign 
mistress; he thinks almost entirely with images, and we know how pliant images are, bending 
themselves with docility before every exigency of the will. But he is so little deceived by his own 
fiction that he would be the first to be surprised if it suddenly became a reality, and his toy bit him! 

[129] 

Let us therefore leave these doubtful analogies to one side. To find out if men were primitively inclined 
to the confusions imputed to them, we should not study animals or children of to-day, but the primitive 
beliefs themselves. If the spirits and gods of nature were really fonned in the image of the human soul, 
they should bear traces of their origin and bring to mind the essential traits of their model. The most 
important characteristic of the soul is that it is conceived as the internal principle which animates the 
organism: it is that which moves it and makes it live, to such an extent that when it withdraws itself, 
life ceases or is suspended. It has its natural residence in the body, at least while this exists. But it is not 
thus with the spirits assigned to the different things in nature. The god of the sun is not necessarily in 
the sun, nor is the spirit of a certain rock in the rock which is its principal place of habitation. A spirit 
undoubtedly has close relations with the body to which it is attached, but one employs a very inexact 
expression when he says that it is its soul. As Codrington says,[130] "there does not appear to be 
anywhere in Melanesia a belief in a spirit which animates any natural object, a tree, waterfall, storm or 
rock, so as to be to it what the soul is believed to be to the body of man. Europeans, it is true, speak of 
the spirits of the sea or of the storm or of the forest; but the native idea which they represent is that 
ghosts haunt the sea and the forest, having power to raise storms and strike a traveller with disease." 
While the soul is essentially within the body, the spirit passes the major portion of its time outside the 
object which serves as its base. This is one difference which does not seem to show that the second idea 
was derived from the first. 

From another point of view, it must be added that if men were really forced to project their own image 
into things, then the first sacred beings ought to have been conceived in their likeness. Now 
anthropomorphism, far from being primitive, is[Pg 68] rather the mark of a relatively advanced 
civilization. In the beginning, sacred beings are conceived in the form of an animal or vegetable, from 
which the human form is only slowly disengaged. It will be seen below that in Australia, it is animals 
and plants which are the first sacred beings. Even among the Indians of North America, the great 
cosmic divinities, which commence to be the object of a cult there, are very frequently represented in 
animal forms.[131] "The difference between the animal, man and the divine being," says Reville, not 
without surprise, "is not felt in this state of mind, and generally it might be said that it is the animal 
fonn which is the fundamental one."[132] To find a god made up entirely of human elements, it is 
necessary to advance nearly to Christianity. Here, God is a man, not only in the physical aspect in 
which he is temporarily made manifest, but also in the ideas and sentiments which he expresses. But 
even in Greece and Rome, though the gods were generally represented with human traits, many 
mythical personages still had traces of an animal origin: thus there is Dionysus, who is often met with 
in the fonn of a bull, or at least with the horns of a bull; there is Demeter, who is often represented with 
a horse's mane, there are Pan and Silenus, there are the Fauns, etc.[133] It is not at all true that man has 
had such an inclination to impose his own form upon things. More than that, he even commenced by 
conceiving of himself as participating closely in the animal nature. In fact, it is a belief almost universal 
in Australia, and very widespread among the Indians of North America, that the ancestors of men were 
beasts or plants, or at least that the first men had, either in whole or in part, the distinctive characters of 
certain animal or vegetable species. Thus, far from seeing beings like themselves everywhere, men 
commenced by believing themselves to be in the image of some beings from which they differed 



radically. 


V 

Finally, the animistic theory implies a consequence which is perhaps its best refutation. 

If it were true, it would be necessary to admit that religious beliefs are so many hallucinatory 
representations, without any objective foundation whatsoever. It is supposed that they are all derived 
from the idea of the soul because one sees only a[Pg 69] magnified soul in the spirits and gods. But 
according to Tylor and his disciples, the idea of the soul is itself constructed entirely out of the vague 
and inconsistent images which occupy our attention during sleep: for the soul is the double, and the 
double is merely a man as he appears to himself while he sleeps. From this point of view, then, sacred 
beings are only the imaginary conceptions which men have produced during a sort of delirium which 
regularly overtakes them every day, though it is quite impossible to see to what useful ends these 
conceptions serve, nor what they answer to in reality. If a man prays, if he makes sacrifices and 
offerings, if he submits to the multiple privations which the ritual prescribes, it is because a sort of 
constitutional eccentricity has made him take his dreams for perceptions, death for a prolonged sleep, 
and dead bodies for living and thinking beings. Thus not only is it true, as many have held, that the 
fonns under which religious powers have been represented to the mind do not express them exactly, 
and that the symbols with the aid of which they have been thought of partially hide their real nature, but 
more than that, behind these images and figures there exists nothing but the nightmares of primitive 
minds. In fine, religion is nothing but a dream, systematized and lived, but without any foundation in 
reality. [134] Thence it comes about that the theorists of animism, when looking for the origins of 
religious thought, content themselves with a small outlay of energy. When they think that they have 
explained how men have been induced to imagine beings of a strange, vaporous form, such as those 
they see in their dreams, they think the problem is resolved. 

In reality, it is not even approached. It is inadmissible that systems of ideas like religions, which have 
held so considerable a place in history, and to which, in all times, men have come to receive the energy 
which they must have to live, should be made up of a tissue of illusions. To-day we are beginning to[Pg 
70] realize that law, morals and even scientific thought itself were born of religion, were for a long time 
confounded with it, and have remained penetrated with its spirit. How could a vain fantasy have been 
able to fashion the human consciousness so strongly and so durably? Surely it ought to be a principle of 
the science of religions that religion expresses nothing which does not exist in nature; for there are 
sciences only of natural phenomena. The only question is to learn from what part of nature these 
realities come and what has been able to make men represent them under this singular fonn which is 
peculiar to religious thought. But if this question is to be raised, it is necessary to commence by 
admitting that they are real things which are thus represented. When the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century made religion a vast error imagined by the priests, they could at least explain its persistence by 
the interest which the sacerdotal class had in deceiving the people. But if the people themselves have 
been the artisans of these systems of erroneous ideas at the same time that they were its dupes, how has 
this extraordinary dupery been able to perpetuate itself all through the course of history? 

One might even demand if under these conditions the words of science of religions can be employed 
without impropriety. A science is a discipline which, in whatever manner it is conceived, is always 
applied to some real data. Physics and chemistry are sciences because physico-chemical phenomena are 
real, and of a reality which does not depend upon the truths which these sciences show. There is a 
psychological science because there are really consciousnesses which do not hold their right of 
existence from the psychologist. But on the contrary, religion could not survive the animistic theory 
and the day when its truth was recognized by men, for they could not fail to renounce the errors whose 



nature and origin would thus be revealed to them. What sort of a science is it whose principal discovery 
is that the subject of which it treats does not exist? 


OF COCOA 

and certain old associations revived by a draught of this nutritious bean. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook o f Punch, or the London Charivari. Tol. 150. 

April 12. 1916 . by Various 

["The rate on cocoa is raised from 1 -'Ad. to 6d. per lb." (Loud cheers). The Chancellor's Budget 
Speech.] 

Now, ere the price thereof goes soaring up, 

Ere yet the devastating tax comes in, 

I wish to wallow in the temperate cup 
(Loud cheers) that not inebriates, like gin; 

Ho, waiter! bring me—nay, I do not jest— 

A cocoa of the best! 

Noblest of all non-alcoholic brews, 

Rich nectar of the Nonconformist Press, 

Tasting of Cadbury and The Daily News, 

Of passive martyrs and the law's distress, 

And redolent of the old narcotic spice 
Of peace-at-any-price— 

What memories, how intolerably sweet, 

Hover about its fat and unctuous fumes! 

Of Little England and a half-baked Fleet, 

Of German friendship pure as vernal blooms, 

And that dear country's hallowed right to dump 
Things on us in the lump; 

Of tropic isles whereon this beverage springs, 

And niggers sweating out their pagan souls; 

Of British workmen, flattered even as kings, 

So to secure their suffrage at the polls; 

Of liberty for all to go on strike 
Just when and where they like. 

I would renew these wistful dreams to-night; 

For, since upon my precious nibs, when ground, 

McKenna's minions, with to-morrow's light, 

Will plant a tax of sixpence in the pound, 

My sacred memories, cheap enough before, 

Will clearly cost me more. 


O. S. 





IN PRAISE OF PUSSY. 

Ibid 

[Professor Robert Wallace, of Edinburgh University, has been defending the cat as a useful member of 
society and a defence against the ravages of plague, and encourages the breeding, collecting and 
distributing of types of cats kn own to be "superior ratters."] 

In these days of stress and passion 
Feline charms are out of fashion, 

And the cult of Pasht is coldly looked upon; 

But cat-lovers may take solace 
From the words of Robert Wallace, 

Who's a scientific Edinboro’ don. 

Cats as lissome merry minxes, 

Or impenetrable Sphinxes— 

Leonine, aloof, impassive, topaz-eyed— 

Leave our staid professor chilly, 

For he clearly thinks it silly 

To regard them from the decorative side. 

It is not their grace, now serious, 

Now malicious, now mysterious, 

That appeals to his utilitarian mind; 

But, when viewed as extirpators 
Of disease-disseminators, 

Then he looks with admiration on their kind. 

For if cats should ever shun us 
Rats with plague would overrun us, 

And they're bad enough on economic grounds; 

For their annual depredation 

On the food-stuffs of the nation 

He would estimate at twenty million pounds. 

True, O Puss, romance is lacking 
In your latest champion's backing, 

But at least he isn’t talking through his hat; 

And if, after all, what matters 
Is to have "superior ratters"— 

Well, he pays the highest homage to the Cat. 




THE MOLDING OF A MAN 

The Project Gutenberg etext of Sergeant York And His People by Sam K. Cowan 


The first year after the marriage of William York and Mary Brooks, they lived at the Old Coonrod Pile 
home, and William York worked as a "cropper." Securing the farm that had been given the bride, they 
modeled into a one-room home the com-crib of Elijah Pile, that stood across the spring-branch and up 
the mountainside. It was a log crib, and they chinked it with clay, and using split logs from the walls of 
the old shed, a puncheon floor was made. The coming of spring brought the blossoms of flowers the 
girl-wife had planted. 

Honeysuckle and roses have bloomed around that cabin each succeeding summer, and it proved the 
foundation of a home that was to withstand the troubles of poverty in many winters. It was a home so 
rare and real that it pulled back to the mountains a son who had gone out into the world and won fame 
and the offers of fortunes for the deeds he had done as a soldier. 

William York, in his simple philosophy of life, disciplined himself, and later his boys, to the theory that 
contentment was to be found in the square deal and honest labor. He was so fair and just in all relations 
with his neighbors that the people of the valley called him "Judge" York; and his honesty was so rugged 
and impartial that not infrequently was he left as sole arbiter even when his own interests were 
involved. In talks by the roadside, at the gate of his humble home, seated on the rocks that surround the 
spring, many a neighborhood dispute has been settled that prejudice could have fanned into a lawsuit. 

Yet William York never prospered, as prosperity is measured by the accumulation of property, and it 
has been said of him that he "just about succeeded in making a hard living." 

He was farmer, blacksmith, hunter—a man of the mountains who found pleasure in his skill with his 
rifle. But the memories of him that linger in the valley, or those that are revived at the mention of his 
name, are of him in the role of husband, father and friend. 

The Civil War had scattered much of the wealth that Old Coonrod Pile had accumulated and Elijah Pile 
had conserved. The number of heirs brought long division to the realty and most of those who had 
benefited by the inheritance were all left "land poor." 

To Nancy Brooks, as her part, came the home the old "Long Hunter" had built with such thoroughness 
and care, together with seventy-five acres of land. This she left to her boy who had been named after 
his ill— fated father—and he lives there to-day. To Mrs. York had been given seventy-five acres, "part 
level and part hilly," that was the share of her aunt, Polly Pile. 

In the cave above the spring, which was Coonrod Pile's first home, William York built a blacksmith's 
shop, where he mended log-wagons and did the work in wood and metal the neighborhood required. He 
farmed, and worked in the shop—but in his heart, always, was the call of the forests that surrounded 
him, and it was his one great weakness. A blast from his hom would bring his hounds yelping around 
him; and often, unexpectedly, he would go on a hunt that at times stretched into weeks of absence. 

His hounds were the master pack of those hills. On his hunts when he built his campfire at night he 
gathered the dogs around him and singled out for especial favors those whose achievements had 



merited distinction during the day. Following a custom that in those days prevailed among owners of 
hunting-hounds, the dog that proved himself the leader of the pack while on a hunt was decorated with 
a ribbon or some emblem upon the collar. Small game was abundant in the mountains that made the 
"Valley of the Three Forks o’ the Wolf," but the deer and bear had withdrawn to the less frequented 
hills. The hunts were for sport; there was no real recompense in the value of the pelts. 

Alvin was bom in the one-room cabin on December 13, 1887. There were two older children—Henry 
and Joe. Alvin's early life was different in no way from that of other children of the mountains. He 
lived in touch with nature, and without ever knowing when or how the information came to him, he 
could call the birds by their names and knew the nests and eggs of each of them, knew the trees by their 
leaves and their bark, and was familiar with the haunts of the rabbit and the squirrel, the land- and the 
water-turtle. While still too small for the rough run of the mountains, he has stood, red-eyed, by the 
gate of his home and watched his father and the hounds go off to the hunt. And as he grew, his hair took 
on that color that trace of him while at play could be lost in the red-brush that grew upon the 
mountainside. 

There was one part of the routine of the week at Pall Mall that has interested Alvin York from early 
boyhood. It was the shooting-matches, held on Saturday, on the mountainside, above the spring, just 
where a swell of the slope made a "table-land," and where a space had been cleared for these tests of 
skill. The clearing was long and slender, such a glade through the trees as the alley of the mountain 
bowlers which Rip Van Winkle found in the Catskills—only the shooting-range was longer. A hundred 
and fifty yards were needed for one of the contests. 

This aisle had been cut through a forest of gray beech and brown oaks. At the points where the targets 
were to be set the clearing widened so that the sunlight, filtering through the leaves and flickering upon 
the slender carpet of green, could fall full and clear. 

Each Saturday the mountaineers were there—and William York and Alvin were among the "regulars." 
Often there were fifty or more men, and they came bringing their long rifles, horns of powder, pouches 
made of skin in which were lead and bullet molds, cups of caps, cotton gun-wadding, carrying turkeys, 
driving beeves and sheep, which were to be the prizes. And when the prizes gave out, some of the men 
remained and shot for money—"pony purses," they were called. 

The turkey-shoots were over two ranges—some forty yards and one a hundred and fifty yards. At the 
latter range the turkey was tied to a stake driven in the center of the opening at the further end of the 
glade. A cord, about two feet in length, was fastened to the stake and to one leg of the gobbling, moving 
target. It was ten cents a shot, tossed to the man who offered the prize. 

Often the bird fell at the first trial, and a hit was any strike above the turkey's knee. But the long¬ 
distance turkey-shoots were the opening events, and the marksman had his gun to warm up, his eye to 
test and his shooting nerve to be brought to calmness. So frequently it would happen that the entrance 
money ran into a sum that gave a prize value to the turkey, as prices ran for turkeys in those days. There 
was the element of chance for the man offering the prize that was always alluring. 

The second turkey-shoot was held at the forty-yard range. But the bird was now tethered behind a log, 
so that only his head and red wattles could appear. Here, too, the turkey was given freedom of motion 
and granted self-determination as to how he should turn his head in wonder at the assemblage of men 
before him; or, if he should elect, he could disappear entirely behind the log if he found something that 
interested him upon the ground nearby, and the marksman must wait for the untimed appearance of the 



bobbing head. It took prompt action and a quick bead to score a hit. 

And it was years afterward, after Alvin York had become the most expert rifle-shot that those 
mountains had ever held, that he sat in the brush on the slope of a hill in the Forest of Argonne and 
watched for German helmets and German heads to bob above their pits and around trees—just forty 
yards away. 

The event in which centered the interest of all gathered at those Saturday matches, was the shooting for 
the beef. 

Each man prepared his own target—a small board, which was charred over a fire built of twigs and 
leaves. On this black surface was tacked a piece of white paper, about two by three inches in size, and 
in the center of the bottom margin of the white paper was cut a notch-an inverted "V," not over a half¬ 
inch in height. This permitted the marksman to raise the silver foresight of his rifle over a black, 
charred surface until the hairline of the sight fit into the tip of the triangle cut into white paper. It was a 
pinpoint target that left to the ability of the marksman the exactness of his bead. 

The tip of the triangle in the paper was not the bull's-eye. It was simply the most delicate point that 
could be devised upon which to draw a bead. 

The bull's-eye was a point at which two knife-blade marks crossed. When the target was in position this 
delicately marked bull's-eye could not be seen by the shooter. 

With practice shots they established how the gun was carrying and the direction in which the nerves of 
the marksman's eye were at the time deflecting the ball. Finally the marksman drew his bead on the tip 
of the triangle and where the shot punctured the white paper the bull's-eye would be located. 

This was done by moving the white paper until the knife-blade cross showed through the center of the 
hole the bullet had made in it. The paper in this position was retacked upon the board, and underneath 
was slipped a second piece of paper making the paper target appear as if no hole had been tom through 
it. The bull's-eye so located was usually within a half-inch radius of the triangle tip. 

So exact was the marksmanship of these men that they recognized that neither gun nor man shot the 
same, day after day. They knew a man’s physical condition changed as these contests progressed, and 
that the gun varied in its register when it was hot and when cool. 

The range for the beef-shoot was forty yards "ef ye shot from a chu nk .” Twenty-seven yards, or about 
two-thirds the distance, if the shot was offhand. "A chu nk " was any rest for the rifle—a bowed limb cut 
from a tree, the fork of a limb driven firmly into the ground, a part of a log—anything that was the 
height to give the needed low level to the rifle-barrel when the shooter lay sprawled behind the gun. 

The permission to shoot from the rest was a concession to poorer marksmanship. Shooting offhand 
required nerve, and steadiness of nerve, to "put it there, and hold it." 

The science of marksmanship they learned through experience. The rifle-ball, forced down through the 
muzzle, was firmly packed and the cap carefully primed to prevent a "long fire." In taking aim in the 
offhand shots the gun's barrel was brought upward so the target was always in full view, and as the 
bead was drawn the body was tilted backward until an easy balance for the long barrel was found. The 
elbow of the ann against which the butt of the rifle rested was lifted high, awkwardly high, but this 
position prevented any nervous backward jerk or muscular movement of the ann that might sway the 



barrel. Only the weight of the forefinger was needed to spring the hair-trigger. When the gun-sights 
were nearing the tip of the black triangle, the marksman ceased breathing until the shot was fired. 

So accurate were they, that when the bullet tore out the point where the two knife-blade marks crossed, 
it was simply considered a good shot. It was called "cutting center." But to decide the winning shot 
from among those who cut center it was necessary to ascertain how much of the ball lay across center. 

Each contestant who claimed a chance to win brought his board to the judges for award. For each one 
of them a bullet was cut in half, and the half, with the flat side up, was forced into the bullet hole in the 
target until level with the board's surface. With a compass the exact center of the face of the half bullet 
was marked—a dent, as if made by a pin-point. Then across the surface of the bright, newly-cut lead, 
the knife-blade marks of the original bull's-eye, partly tom away by the shot, were retraced. The 
distance between the pin-dent center and the point where the knife-marks crossed could then be exactly 
measured. 

When the cross passed directly over the dented center, the shot was perfect and the mountaineers called 
it "laying the seam of the ball on center." 

In the beef-shoots it was a dollar a shot. Each man could purchase any number of shots. When the pot 
contained the number of dollars asked for the beef the contest began. The prize was divided into five 
parts. The two best shots got, each, a hindquarter of the beef. The third and fourth, the forequarters; the 
fifth of the winners, the hide and tallow. The beef was slain at the scene of the shoot, each winner 
carrying home his part. 

William York has been known to carry the prize home on hoof—having made the five best shots. But 
this was unusual, for all the mountaineers grew up with a rifle in their hands and they knew how to use 
it. 

At the shooting-matches it was again "Judge" York. He always handled the compass in making the 
awards. To the shooting-matches, still held at Pall Mall, Sam York, Alvin’s brother, brings the compass 
and the rifle which his father had used. 

The contest for the sheep was under the same conditions that surrounded the beef-matches; only the 
entrance fee was smaller. Usually it was six shots for a dollar. This odd division of the dollar, made to 
fit their term, "a shilling a shot," shows the people of the valley clinging to their English customs and 
still influenced by the Colonial period in America. In Colonial days in many parts of the country the 
shilling's value was placed at sixteen and two-thirds cents. 

Contests for the "pony purses" were consolation-shoots for those who had made no winning, and to 
gratify that element who for the love of the sport would keep the matches going until in the day's 
dimming light the sights of the gun could not be used. 

One day at one of these shooting-matches at Pall Mall I witnessed a demonstration of the 
imperturbability of these mountain men. One of the contestants had cut center and about a third of the 
ball lay across it, when Ike Hatfield, a cousin of Alvin's, took "his place at the line." 

He was young, over six feet in height, slender and erect as a reed, and only his head drooped as his rifle 
came into position. Some one said to the man whose shot, so far, was the winning one: 



Git his nerve; else he’ll beat you!"’ 


There are no restrictive rules on the comments or actions of contestants or spectators—there is usually 
a steady flow of raillery toward the one at the shooting-post. To get Hatfield’s nerve, the man ran 
forward waving his hat, offering his services to get a fly off Hatfield's gun. The rifle-barrel continued 
slowly to rise. There was no recognition of the incident, no movement seen in the tall figure. Then his 
opponent talked and sang; and as this produced no noticeable effect, he danced, and stooping, began "to 
cut the pigeonwing" directly under the rifle-barrel. 

At this a soundless chuckle swept over Hatfield's shoulders. With a face motionless he drew backward 
his gun and turning quietly, spat out a quid of tobacco as if it were all that interfered with his aim. He 
again slowly raised his rifle and fired, despite continued efforts to disconcert him. 

He walked leisurely back to the crowd, rested his gun against a tree and took his seat on the ground. 

His only comment was: 

"I think I pestered him." 

The judges found that Hatfield had laid "the seam of the ball on center," and won. 

In these contests a mountain marksman will shoot eight or ten times and often so closely will each shot 
fall to the knife-blade cross that the hole cut by all of them in the white paper-target would be no larger 
than a man's thumb-nail. One of the favorite methods of "warming up" used by John Sowders, the 
closest competitor that Alvin York had in hundreds of matches, was to drive fifteen carpet-tacks 
halfway into a board, then step off until the heads of the tacks could just be seen, and with his rifle 
Sowders would finish driving twelve or thirteen out of the fifteen. 

It was not astuteness on the part of the German major, as he lay flat upon the ground in that Argonne 
Forest under the swaying radius of Alvin York's rifle, that caused the major to propose, when he found 
his men were given no time to get a clear shot at the American sergeant, that if Alvin York would stop 
killing them he would make the Germans surrender. In the shooting-matches back in the mountains of 
Tennessee that American soldier had been trained to the minute for the mission then before him. But 
there were more powerful influences than his marksmanship that gave to Sergeant York the steadiness 
of nerve, the coolness of brain and the courage to fight to victory against such overwhelming odds. 

Back in the mountains in the days of William York, there were other forms of amusement than the 
shooting-matches. The "log-rollings," the "house-raisings," which always ended in a feast or barbecue, 
continued popular with the people. And they had "com-huskings," to which all the neighbors came. 

The "com-husking" was a winter sport. These, at times, were held at night under the light of hand- 
lanterns the mountaineers used to guide themselves with over the rough roads and along mountain- 
paths. But day or night, the husking ended with a feast. The ears to be husked were piled in a cone on 
the com-crib floor, and usually at the bottom and in the very center of the cone a jug of whisky, 
plugged with a com-cob stopper, was hidden. With songs and jokes they made sport of the work, each 
trying to be first to reach the jug. Once the jug was secured, the huskings ceased, and it was a fair 
contest between the corn's owner and his guests to see how much or how little could be done before the 
jug-shaped goal was reached. 

Seated on the floor around the pile each of the huskers sought to make a narrow cut in the corn before 



him to reach the prize more quickly. It was the farmer’s part to have the corn piled in such a toppling 
cone that the ears above would roll down as fast as the inroads could be made, and often the sliding 
ears entirely buried a husker. He must then draw back to the edge of the pile and start again. The shout 
of victory that went up when the prize was pulled forth warned the women folk at the house that they 
must make ready for the coming of hungry men with appetites well whetted on a product of corn. The 
next day, the farmer-host, without help, shucked the ears that were left upon his com-crib floor. 

Alvin with the mountainsides as his playground grew sturdy and resolute. He had been put to work by 
his father when first old enough to hold a hoe, to help about the house, pack water and bring in wood. 
The sparks that bounced from the anvil in the shadow of the cave fascinated him and he hung around 
the blacksmith's shop and learned to blow the bellows for his father and keep the fire hot. He soon grew 
large enough to swing the sledge, and he turned the shoes and made them ready. All of this wrapped 
hard muscles over a body that was unusually large for his age. His companions began to call him "The 
Big-un" and the by-name still clings to him. This, together with a calmness and an unmatched reserve, 
gave him the prestige of leader among his boy associates. At the age of fifteen he swung the sledge 
with either hand and was a man's match in wrestling bouts. One of his neighbors gave this view of him: 

"Alvin wuz a quiet, straight-going boy. When he started to shoe a mule he always did hit no matter how 
troublesome the mule. He wuz so quiet about what he wuz doing that we never noticed much o' that 
side of his character before he went away. But now we see hit." 

In a season of prosperity William York moved from the cave and built a blacksmith's shop beside the 
road where it forks, where one of the forks turns down the middle of the spring-branch bed, on its way 
to the mill and to Byrdstown. 

And he and Mary remodeled their home, making a two-room cabin of it. Eleven children were bom to 
them—eight boys and three girls. 

Most of the winters of the thirty years of married life pressed privations upon them. Much of the 
seventy-five acres was poor soil, and the earnings from the shop were small. The charge of William 
York for blacksmith’s work was always made in full realization that it was something done for a friend 
and neighbor. Seldom was a job done for cash. Instead, at some time that was convenient to the 
customer, he would call and ask the amount he owed, and usually from William York's book of memory 
the account was made out. And not in thirty years was it disputed, or held to be exorbitant. 

There have been winters of privation in the valley for all of those dependent upon small acreage and 
uncertain crops, but there was no real want or suffering from the lack of the necessaries of life. Then, as 
it is today, the community spirit in the "Valley of the Three Forks o’ the Wolf' stood guard at the 
mountain passes and no real poverty could enter. The farmers' bins were open to any neighbor in need. 
The storekeeper willingly waited until some livestock were sold, or even until the next crop came in. 
For the wants of his family there was credit for the man who lived in the valley and worked. He could 
not speculate on the wealth of his neighbor, but there was never the need of a real need. Old Coonrod 
Pile's theory of the distinctive difference in the location of trouser patches is still regarded as a sound 
basis for business transactions. Those who have tried to live there upon as little work as they could do 
have sooner or later followed the path of the setting sun, and from the valley that indents the western 
slope of the great mountain range, that path leads downward. 

A visitor from the city once asked Mrs. York if she did her own work: 



"Sure enough," the little lady said, "and part of other people's. We had to. To raise so many children and 
keep them right is a great big job." 

A number of years went by in the period of Alvin's boyhood when no school was held that he could 
attend. The school term was only for three months, beginning early in July. It was found impractical to 
hold sessions in the winter, for many of the children lived long distances away and the branches from 
the mountain springs that crossed the roadways and fed the River Wolf, would go on rampages that 
could hold the pupils water-bound over night. The schools in the mountains received no aid from the 
state and in the remote districts it was difficult to secure teachers except in the pleasant summer 
months. The school term could not begin earlier than July, for it must wait until crops were laid by, for 
the students ranged in ages from six to twenty years, and the larger boys were needed on the farms. 
Then it was the time for the potatoes to be gathered, and tomatoes hung red upon the vine and were 
ready for pulling. The fall period of the farm was on. 

The progress which Sergeant York was able to make in all the years of his school life would be about 
equal to the completion of the third grade of a public school. He was not sufficiently advanced to 
become interested in reading and self-instruction before he was called to the army. He had been but a 
few miles away from the valley, where the men, as do other men of the mountains, live in the open of 
the farm and forest and think in terms of their environments. The need of an education had not come 
home to him. 

It was thus equipped that Sergeant York came into the presence of the generals of the Allied annies and 
sat at banquet boards with the leading men of this country in politics and business. 

But never in the experiences that have been crowded into the past two years of his life has he met a 
situation he could not command, or one that broke his calmness and reserve. 

Clearly and quickly he thinks, but those thoughts flow slowly into words. He is keenly appreciative of 
his own limitations and quietly he observes everything around him. From early childhood he had been 
taught to be swift and keen in observation—the rustling of a leaf might be related to a squirrel's 
presence, and behind each moving shadow there is a cause and a meaning. 

When he came to Prauthoy, France, the soldiers sought to honor him by having him carry the Division 
flag in the horse show. All was new to him and he was told but little of the routine expected of him. He 
had become the man whom all the American soldiers wished to see, and his presence was the feature of 
the occasion. The officers of his own regiment watched him closely, and not a mistake did he make in 
all the day's maneuvers. A comment of one of the officers was; "He seems always instinctively to know 
the right thing to do." 

He came from a cabin in the backwoods of Tennessee but he was raised under influences that make real 
men. A boy's ideal, in his early life, is the father who guides him, and Sergeant York had before him a 
character that was picturesque in its rugged manhood and honesty, and inspiring in its devotion to right 
and justice. The very privations he endured and that he saw influencing his home throughout his 
childhood were due to principle, for William York would owe no man beyond the period of his promise 
to pay. In the light of the sparks from the anvil in the shop in the cave, sparks that burned brighter even 
than the light of day, a comradeship between father and son was formed, and they were companions 
until the boy reached manhood when the death of the father separated them. 


There was nothing pretentious about the home in which he was raised. It was but a cabin, yet the chairs, 



the tables were of seasoned oak, hand-made, solid. The puncheon floor was worn smooth with use and 
over it was a polished glow from the care of cleanliness, showing purity was there. The walls were 
papered with newspapers. That was to keep out the winter's wind, but over the windows were curtains 
of white muslin, and a scarf of it ran the length of the simple board mantel-shelf, and in season the 
blossom of some flower swayed there. Within the home, no angry words were heard, but often there 
was laughter and song, and when the formulas for conduct were not followed, even the words of 
correction were affectionately spoken. 

As the boy's first steps were guided by tender hands, so the proper way to walk through life was 
pointed out with gentle words and simple truths. The mother's teachings were the products of an 
untrained mind, but her philosophies came from a brain that has the power to think clearly and quickly 
and is never influenced by either anger or excitement—qualities transmitted eminently to her son. This 
little mother in the mountains, unread and untutored, with only the dictates of her own heart to guide 
her, had early adopted as her guiding philosophy the belief that the greatest thing in life is love. 

So the impressionable, observant boy realized that life in the rugged mountains around him called for 
strength and endurance, but in his home, or wherever his mother was concerned there must be 
gentleness and love. 

And she has been the greatest influence in his life. He has always listened to her counsels, except in a 
brief period of wildness in young manhood. As his standard of life was fonned under her teachings, it 
may be again said of him—but this time from the moral standpoint: "He seems always instinctively to 
know the right thing to do." 

It was the love for his mother, his love of his homelife in Pall Mall—and the sweetheart who was 
waiting for him there—that called him back to the "Valley of the Three Forks o’ the Wolf after he had 
gone out into the world and won fame among men. 

The very sunlight falls gently on the verdant beauty of that valley, and the seven mountains rise around 
it as tho they would shield it from the contending currents of the world. 

Over the valley there comes a long gray dawn, for the sun is high in the heavens when its slanting rays 
first fall on the silver waters of the Wolf. And through this dawn the men are moving, feeding stock, 
harnessing their teams, and many of them sing as they ride to their work in the fields, for they are 
content. The tinkling of the bells on the cows grow fainter as the cows browse along the paths that lead 
to their mountain pastures. Up and down the road in companionable groups the pigs are moving, 
audibly condoling with each other over the lack of business methods that caused the loss of the location 
of the entrance to the field of corn. A crow flaps lazily across the valley, and over the crest of the 
mountain the sun comes up. 

And the summer twilight there is long, and as it dips into night a drowsiness rises fog-like over the 
valley. When a half-moon hangs between the mountains its light is that of drooping drowsy lids. The 
lamps in the cabins on the mountainsides gleam but a brief time and go out. The descending of the 
shade of night is the universal bedtime of the mountain people. 

An occasional swinging light may still be seen, but it is the mountaineer giving attention to some 
trouble among his stock. Then, there is silence over the valley, except for the chorus of katydids and the 
whistle of the gray owl to his mate in the woods. Now and then there comes the soft, faint clank of a 
cow-bell, different from its sound as the cows run the road or feed in the pasture. It is a slow and sleepy 



tang that soothes the ear. 


But the mountain curfew is the bark of a dog. Somewhere up on the range a hound will call to another 
that all is well with him in his watch of the night, and the family he guards are all abed. The aroused 
neighbor calls to the dog at the cabin next to him, and the message that "all's well" sweeps on the 
voices of the hounds on down the valley until it ends in an echo in the crags. 
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The British Consul, Mr. Booker, who has been watching over the 
interests of the Queen's subjects for some thirty years here, and who 
is an institution by himself, met the train at a place called, I think, 

Porta Costa, and welcomed the Duke and his friends. There had been 
for some days an infusion of the Chinaman in the general element of 
life along the line, but here it became concentrated, and then ceased 
to attract much attention. As the train approached the wide expanse 
of muddy water from the Sacramento, which charges down with impetuous 
volume, and colours the bay with its turbid stream, we could form an 
idea of some of the advantages in the expanse of navigable river, that 
had, however, lain long without appreciation but for the bright red 
gold possessed by San Francisco. The bay is animated; white canvassed 
craft stud its waters, and the smoke of steamers pollutes the clear, 
bracing air. Italian fishermen are busy with line and net, and flights 
of ducks and squadrons of gulls and cormorants show that the waters 
are well stocked. It was too late in the year to see the country in 
the full affluence of its wealth of fruit and crops, of hay and corn, 
and the hillsides and fields are now disappointingly brown. Presently 
we arrived at Oakland, where the train was run out on a pier 3500 
yards long, to the steam ferry-boat which was to convey us across 
to San Francisco. The ferry-boat was crowded, for Oakland is a city 
of some 50,000 people; and of course it had once on a time, not very 
remote, only a few sheds and insignificant houses. From this side of 
the bay the city of the Golden Gate, some miles away, was now visible 
in all its pride of place—pride but not beauty, now at least—for the 
city presents no great attraction to the eye. The streets, running in 
parallel lines at right angles to the quay right up the sandy hillside, 
look like the ribs of some stranded monster, "lank and lean and 





brown." The most prominent object is the hotel to which we are going, 
which towers far over the general level of house-top, steeple, and 
factory-chimney. 

There is a little pamphlet, crammed with statistics and with an array 
of figures and superlatives enough to daze one, given to the guests 
of the Palace Hotel; but those who are in that happy category scarcely 
need the information, and those who are not could not derive any idea 
of the building from the repetition of the ciphers which are to be 
found in the guide-book. The drawing on the outside affords the best 
notion of the size, but only actual purview can enable one to judge 
of the excellent arrangements, the service, the table. For once the 
American idol "Immensity" is not overlaid. '"Tis blinding bright—'tis 
blazing white! O Vulcan! what a glow!" Electric lights flooding the 
court with brightness beyond description. And what a court! Sweetness 
and light indeed! In the great quadrangle, 144 feet by 84, there are 
fountains playing, groups of statuary, and exotic plants, and, tier 
after tier, rise the pillared terraces outside the seven storeys of 
which the main building consists, painted a lustrous white, shining 
like purest Parian. There are 755 rooms, abounding in conveniences, 
and comfortably luxurious. Each is provided with high-pressure hot and 
cold water, and there is an elaborate system of ventilation, alarms, 
conductors, pneumatic tubes, telephones, and "annunciators" for fire, 
letters, servants, &c. The beds are excellent; the furniture admirable; 
and this vast structure, 120 feet high, 275 feet broad, and 350 feet 
deep, is not only fire, but—listen—"earthquake proof'; so says the 
bill of fare, and so says ex-Senator W. Sharon, the proprietor. I have 
not the least desire to test the truth of the averment, but if I must 
be in a hotel when an earthquake visits the city in which I am, let me 
be in the Palace, San Francisco. A man may live here in the enjoyment 
of a pretty continuous series of meals and one of the best bedrooms 
for four dollars a day, and there is a lower tariff of bed and board at 
three dollars a day. 

June 8th.—Our first day was rendered exceedingly pleasant by the 
kindness of General McDowell. The weather did its very best to prevent 
our enjoying it, and was signally defeated. San Francisco is perhaps 
the windiest city in the world, and at this time of year there is 
almost always a storm in the harbour, and a steady, powerful, and 
somewhat chilly blast, setting in a little before noon, and lasting 
throughout the day until nearly sundown, up the streets. The General's 
aide-de-camps came over early to the hotel, in full uniform, in honour 
of Major-General Green, but General McDowell appeared in mufti, which 
eased us down a little. A powerful steamer, the "_General Macpherson_," 
was prepared for the party, which was swollen by a considerable number 
of gentlemen invited by our host to meet the Duke, and the gentlemen 
from Topeka, who were included in the invitation. The excursion 
afforded a favourable opportunity of inspecting the city defences. 

From Alcatraz Fort, Point and Presidio Island batteries, which would 



not be considered very formidable as far as armament is concerned, 
although their position affords great advantages for torpedo defence, 
salutes were fired in honour of Sir Henry Green. But in the case of 
some of us the sight was marred by the rising sea, which increased to 
an inconvenient height as the steamer reached the Seal Rocks, close to 
the entrance to the bay. Of the seals I shall give an account farther 
on. They did not seem to mind the steamer very much until she blew her 
whistle, when many of them splashed into the sea. At the termination of 
the trip, which lasted some four hours, General McDowell entertained 
the party at his official quarters, which are beautifully situated on 
a bluff overhanging the water of the bay. 

_June 9th.—We spent, in some respects, an abortive and deceitful 
day; not, indeed, that there was anything disappointing about our 
entertainment at Belmont, under the auspices of ex-Senator Sharon; 
but that we started full of enterprise, and intent upon inspecting the 
great works of the Spring Valley Reservoir, and of making an excursion 
through what was described as a very beautiful county whence is 
brought the water supply of the great city in which we were sojourning. 
However, though we were baulked in the object of our expedition, the 
day passed, and not in the least degree unpleasantly, and instead of 
going to the Lakes we drove about the neighbourhood of Belmont, and 
visited several country seats. 

No one who visits San Francisco should omit taking an early opportunity 
of going to Palo-Alto to inspect the stock of General Stanford’s 
thorough-breds, and the breeding establishment, which as a sample of 
perfect order and management cannot be surpassed. I cannot answer for 
the figures, but I was infonned that the owner spends 25,000_1._ a year 
upon the maintenance of his stud and stables, and that he has not as 
yet sold a colt or filly, or parted with a single animal; sires, mares, 
and young brood now amounting to about 700 head. They are beautifully 
housed in detached stables fitted up with every convenience that a 
horse of the highest pedigree and most luxurious taste can desire. 

I was particularly struck with the perfect silence which prevailed 
throughout the stables. No shouts to "stand over there," and none of 
that "—" (groom’s expletive) which is so common in our country. 

And partly owing perhaps to that mode of treatment, and to gentleness 
in handling, all the horses without exception seemed tractable and 
sweet-tempered. High-bred stallions stood out in the open for our 
inspection, and allowed themselves to be rubbed and felt without even 
laying down their ears or raising a hind-leg from the ground. In reply 
to a question respecting a remarkably beautiful animal, which seemed to 
have a little more fire in him, the head groom said "You may walk under 
his belly if you like," and then and there he told one of the grooms 
to do so, which the man did, without attracting any unusual degree of 
attention from the animal. Outside one of the large blocks of stables 
there is a kind of testing arena, in which we were told it was the 
pleasure of General Stanford, when he was at home, to sit watching the 



performance of his young horses. It is an ellipse, like a large circus, 
bordered with a hoarding, and in the centre there is a raised stage for 
the visitors, on which are revolving chairs. The riding-master, with an 
attendant, perfonning the functions of the late Mr. Widdicombe, sets 
the animal in motion, checking him when he breaks into a gallop. The 
speed at which the animal trots the ellipse is known by the time marked 
on a chronometer, and the fact is recorded for the infonnation of the 
inspectors, who can turn round their chairs and follow the action of 
the horse as it trots round the ring. 

The district of the State in which Palo-Alto is situated boasts of 
several residences of the Californian millionaires. One house which 
we visited, I think belonging to Mr. Flood, furnished the most ornate 
and beautiful examples of woodwork that were ever seen by any of the 
party. The house, which was as large as a good-sized English country 
mansion, is constructed of timber of the finest quality, beautifully 
worked, painted and varnished; and with moderate care a mansion of this 
kind will last, in this climate, a couple of hundred years, which to 
the American mind is an eternity. There were artists from New York, 
and the staff of an upholsterer and decorator of great renown from the 
Empire City were still busily engaged in the place as we went through 
the rooms. The magnificent halls, reception-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
library, bedrooms, all fitted up with extraordinary luxuriousness, 
but in a somewhat florid taste, were of wood, the doors of many of 
the apartments arresting attention by their extraordinary beauty and 
finish. The ceilings decorated in fresco by Italian artists, and bright 
windows filled with stained glass gave an appearance of light and 
grace to the whole residence. The kitchen arrangements were marvels 
of ingenuity, and one envied the butler who would have such a pantry 
as that which was displayed for our inspection. Some of the pictures 
which were ready to be placed on the walls were remarkable, however, 
only for the richness of their frames; and, indeed, we heard that 
the excellent proprietor was not a man of very cultivated taste; a 
child of fortune, in the prime of life and of money-making, spending 
a portion of his enonnous wealth with an easy hand, but destitute of 
what is called book-learning, and leaving to some future generation the 
cultivation of the graces and the acquirement of accomplishments which 
the circumstances of his early life had denied him to effect. 

It had been arranged that we should return to San Francisco to dinner, 
but Senator Sharon had in his secret heart resolved that we should do 
nothing of the kind, or at least, that if we did so, it should only be 
after we had partaken of such a feast at Belmont as would very much 
indispose us to test the capabilities of the _chef_ of the Palace 
Hotel. From Palo-Alto accordingly we were driven to the charming 
country house, some miles away, of the ex-senator of Oregon, and we 
were regaled there, after some delay, at a very elaborate _dejeuner_, 
sent out from San Francisco. It was nigh 8 o'clock ere we got back 
to the city; and the night ended by what might well be called "an 



excursion" to the Baldwin Theatre, which was at the time the most 
attractive of the places of entertainment of that sort open in the 
city. As some of us were walking back, after the play was over, with 
an American friend, talking of the "hoodlums," famous rowdies, who, we 
were assured, had been of late days utterly broken up by the vigilance 
of the police, our attention was attracted to a number of lads smoking 
at the corner of the street. Our friend said "Hoodlums broken up! There 
they are—don’t you believe it. That's a lot of them, and if you were 
alone you might find out very unpleasantly that there are plenty of 
them." 

The San Francisco journalists possess astonishing powers of 
imagination. I rubbed my eyes when I read that I had described "with 
eloquence the similarity between a marsh at San Bruno and a patch 
of jungle in the north-west of Scinde, where I had the felicity 
of spending three weeks with General Green while the natives were 
arranging a plan to capture the party and cut our throats." I never 
was in the north-west of Scinde in my life, and, although I had the 
pleasure of passing a longer time in his company in the United States, 
and of being on the same plateau before Sebastopol when he was there, 
for a still longer period, many years before, I never spent three 
weeks there with General Green. The Duke was described as "professing, 
but showing, little enthusiasm." However, these matters are of very 
slight interest or importance; only one wonders how many of the readers 
of this sort of literary work believe in it. One of our party has, 
according to a local paper, become a clergyman, and now rejoices in the 
style and title of "the Bishop," by which he is universally addressed 
by the party. 

While in the train, on our way to Belmont, I had the pleasure of 
being introduced to a gentleman who, although a lawyer in very large 
practice, is General of the State Volunteers; and in the course of 
conversation, I heard that he had papers containing the statement of 
a gentleman who had visited, and which convinced him that the real 
Roger Tichborne was living not very far from San Francisco. General 
Bames, whose name and character stand high in the city of the Golden 
Gate, and whom I found to be a gentleman of great intelligence, seemed 
perfectly satisfied by the story told by this new "claimant"; but what 
he mentioned to me did not at all tend to create in my mind any notion 
that he was not an impostor, and especially were my doubts confirmed by 
the quotations which General Barnes made from some of the narrative, in 
which there was a ridiculous jumble of French and English, in order to 
justify, apparently, the stress placed by the "claimant" in his story 
on that part of his life which was passed in France. He spoke of his 
uncle as "mon oncle," and of Thursday as "Jeudi," and so on. However, 
General Barnes appeared to be so impressed by the truthfulness of the 
man’s bearing, and by the full details he gave him at an audience 
in which he supplied the facts for the consecutive narrative which 
I was promised, that I expressed a desire to read it. General Bames 



subsequently sent me a long written paper containing the heads of the 
claimant's story, a perusal of which strengthened the conviction I 
had previously entertained. I only mention this circumstance because 
there was a report spread throughout the Press, by the agency of one 
of the great telegraphic associations which furnish the American 
public with intelligence, that the Duke of Sutherland and myself 
had interviewed the real Roger Tichborne at San Francisco, and had 
satisfied ourselves that he was the man; and innumerable "headings" 
were invented for this supposed interview, of which I was soon made 
aware on my return westward in every newspaper that I read. I promptly 
denied the statement that the Duke or myself had seen the new claimant, 
and although the denial appeared in print I was exasperated day after 
day by being asked questions afterwards with regard to this supposed 
conversation with Tichborne at San Francisco, and by inquiries as to 
my real impression; so it would appear that no one had seen or paid 
any attention to the refutation of the story which had brought down 
on my devoted head communications from friends of other Tichbomes, 
of whom there are several living, some in poverty and others in 
comparative affluence, in various cities and districts of the United 
States. I had further the mortification of seeing it stated in print 
that I had used disparaging words in alluding to the credulity of 
General Barnes, which was an entirely baseless fabrication. With all 
the extraordinary keenness of the American mind generally, there is 
associated with it a considerable amount of the Anglo-Saxon quality 
which is termed "gullibility," and the land swarms with impostors who 
make a living out of the easy faith of the population. I do not speak 
merely of spiritualists, quacks, and professors of peculiar religions 
or medical dogmas, nor of the preachers of eccentric forms of faith or 
unbelief, but of the mass of persons who contrive to get an existence 
by representing that they are "someone else." Although their tricks 
are well known, the trade still flourishes. They are always the "sons 
of peers," who have got into disgrace with their families, but who 
will eventually be owners of castles of historic fame and of enormous 
estates; "distinguished soldiers"; "Maids of Honour to the Queen," 
who for some unknown reasons are living in small out-of-the-way 
villages in the West; or political conspirators who have played a great 
part on some distinguished stage and have saved themselves from the 
consequences of defeated enterprize by taking refuge in the States. 

And then there are hordes of persons who are known by the title of 
"confidence men," who travel about on the trains or in the steamers, 
looking out for victims, or lounging about the bars and saloons, 
waiting for their prey in the shape of some facile and easy-eared 
stranger, who in consideration of their merits and distress shall give 
them temporary assistance. Sometimes, doubtless, there are cases of 
very real suffering, sorrow, and poverty, to which exile in the United 
States affords a melancholy refuge. I was obliged to hear in one great 
city of a gallant soldier who, reduced to poverty by no fault of his 
own, had quitted England and given up the society of his friends, 
and lived in a small suburb of a town on the coast of the Pacific, 



his secret known only to one or two officials, shunning all contact 
with his countrymen and evading as far as possible all inquiries of 
his friends. In San Francisco, where there is a poor-house open to 
strangers and to native-born Americans alike, there are, I am told, to 
be met with extraordinary exemplifications of the "downs" of fortune. 
Adventurous and daring spirits, and pioneers of civilisation, at one 
time probably possessed of wealth which was wasted in dissipation, 
or lost in unfortunate speculations, are there, talking of the days 
that are gone, in all languages of the world, and awaiting their end; 
while others who started with them in the same race are building their 
palaces or revelling in the enjoyment of wealth, compared to which our 
greatest fortunes are, if figures can be trusted, a mere bagatelle. How 
rapidly some of these fortunes can be made was illustrated by numerous 
stories connected with some of the richest men in California. I was 
told by an eminent tradesman of San Francisco that one day a miner came 
into his establishment to buy a watch, which he said must be cheap 
and good, for he wanted something he could trust to in the matter of 
time, as he was going off with a party on an exploring expedition 
after gold. This was in the early time of the great "booms" in the 
West. He selected a watch, for which he paid $40, and departed. The 
following day he appeared in the shop and asked to see the proprietor, 
and then, producing the watch, he said he would like to have $30 for 
it, as he had lost all his money in a "spree" the night before and 
must have something to start with. The jeweller said, "Well, I will 
return you what you gave me for the watch, as it has suffered no harm, 
and you shall have your $40 back again." The man went away exceedingly 
rejoiced, and the incident was forgotten. Some eighteen months 
afterwards a man came to the establishment, and looking at rings, gold 
chains, and jewellery of the most costly character, and asking for the 
best of everything that they had got, gave orders which occasioned the 
attendant to have some doubts as to his sanity, or certainly as to the 
means he had of paying the amount, which was rapidly running up to tens 
of thousands of dollars. So he sought out his principal. The strange 
customer said, "I suppose you don't know me?" which was admitted to 
be the case. He went on buying all the same, making the remark, "You 
need not be uneasy about the money, for So-and-so (the bankers) will 
tell you I am all right, and when you send the things home you shall 
be paid. I am Joe Smith, from whom some time ago you took a watch he 
bought from you when he came to your store, and gave him the full value 
for it when he was in want of money," and so departed, having shown his 
gratitude by buying 6000_1._ worth of jewellery. This worthy miner is 
now one of the wealthy pillars of the State. 

The Chinese quarter of San Francisco has been described, I will not say 
ad nauseam , but as often as any book has been written which contains 
an account of a visit to the city of the Golden Gate. Of course we 
went there, and saw all that was to be seen under the best possible 
auspices, for Mr. Bee, whom I have already mentioned, was our guide 
and companion, assisted by an exceedingly intelligent officer of the 



police force; and on the occasion of our second visit, when we went to 
the theatre, we had the advantage of being under the protection of the 
gentleman who represents law and order, on behalf of the municipality, 
in connection with the Chinese population and the arrangements for 
theatrical performances. 

The inspection of the dreadful den in which the opium-smokers were to 
be seen suggested to my mind a train of thought in connection with the 
traffic which I would not willingly have communicated to my American 
friends. It will seem incredible some day to the awakened conscience 
of the nation that we should have ever sanctioned such a frightful 
crime as the opium traffic. "It only poisons about two millions of 
people," is the excuse, "and brings in one-sixth of the whole revenue 
of India." If ever it were justifiable to utter the exclamation "Perish 
India!" it would be, I believe, in regard to that disgraceful source of 
revenue, and the necessity that is imposed upon us, as it is alleged, 
to raise it, in order to maintain the government of our Indian empire. 
Here in San Francisco the State has nothing to do with the sale of the 
poison, and it is very questionable whether the police regulations 
should not be applied to it, just as they are to persons who have 
tried to commit suicide, or to the inebriates in public-houses, or to 
places where intemperance is carried on to an extent injurious to the 
public peace. Death is the inevitable result of continued indulgence 
in opium-smoking, although it is true that in some cases the victim 
lingers on a few years, utterly indifferent to all the business of life 
except the one—the means of supplying himself with his only source 
of enjoyment. I was in one of the shops where they sell the drug, and 
was much struck by the cadaverous, su nk en faces of the unfortunate 
customers, with bright dreamy eyes, trembling limbs, and wasted bodies, 
who came in to buy it. It is cheap enough, in all conscience, as a very 
small quantity suffices to produce what is called "the desired effect"; 
but for its bulk it is exceedingly dear, and indulgence in it must 
consume a considerable amount of the earnings of the best-paid artisans 
when they are no longer able to earn sufficient to keep them with a 
full supply. "Then," as our informant says, "they will commit any crime 
to get it." 

The general impression made upon me by the appearance of the Chinese 
population was most favourable. I do not now speak of what one might 
see in going through the haunts where the police regulations assign 
exclusive possession to certain classes of the population, which, sooth 
to say, seemed numerous enough; I refer to the business quarters, and 
to the crowds of cleanly, intelligent, well-behaved people of both 
sexes in the streets. General McDowell, and many other persons, for 
whose opinion the greatest respect must be entertained, look with 
apprehension on the effect of the Chinese immigration, and have, 
indeed, declared that it will destroy the Union if it be not checked; 
and these apprehensions are based upon the possibility that in time 
millions on millions of the swanning population of China will inundate 



the United States, gradually overrun town after town, usurping all 
the fields of labour, and beating down the white man to the greatest 
misery by competition in every branch of trade, industry, and labour. 

This party has successfully, I believe, impressed its views upon a 
considerable number of senators and representatives in the Eastern 
States, who can exercise pressure on the Supreme Government; and 
the treaty recently signed between the Republic and China contains 
provisions which enable the authorities at the western seaports to 
exercise considerable control over the current of emigration. But, on 
the other hand, it is alleged that the fears which are expressed of 
a rapidly increasing exodus of Chinese from China, and an anabasis 
into the United States, are purely imaginary—in fact, unreal and 
pretentious. The pro-Chinese party allege that the emigration comes 
from only one port in one province, and that you may go all over the 
West, and ask any Chinaman or Chinawoman where he or she comes from, 
and you are met with the invariable answer, from the one port. The 
friends of the Chinese—arguing, moreover, that the State at large 
is benefited enormously by the accession to its resources from the 
Celestial Empire, and that the labour was attacked, not because it 
was cheap, but because it was good; that it is now indispensable, for 
without Chinamen and Chinawomen it would be almost impossible to carry 
on the ordinary life of these cities—allege that the agitation which 
has been so violent in San Francisco is mainly encouraged by those 
who want to secure the Irish vote. Colonel Bee represents these views 
very strongly. He argues that Canton, not larger than the State of 
New Hampshire, is the sole source of emigration. He insists on it that 
there are no more than 100,000 Chinese in the whole of the Union, and 
that for the last ten years the emigrants have not sufficed to fill 
the places of those who had gone home with money, never intending to 
return, or who had died. He maintains, indeed, that the Chinese are 
decreasing rather than otherwise; and with all the power of figures, 
which he has at his fingers’ ends as Consul, demonstrates that a very 
large proportion of the Chinese who are entered as arriving at San 
Francisco and other parts are the same men and women as those who came 
some years previously and went back to their native country, returning 
to gain more dollars. 

The principal enemies of the Chinese are the Irish, who, having 
monopolised the whole of the work of bricklayers, plasterers, carters, 
porters, and general labourers until their arrival, have been forced 
to reduce their rates of labour steadily by the competition of the 
Chinaman. 

The part of the population of San Francisco denominated the Sand lot, 
and especially those connected with the political associations of the 
city, do not by any means share Colonel Bee's views; but the agitation 
is dying out, and the meetings, which were of weekly occurrence, to 
excite the people against the Mongolians have decreased in number, 
importance, and interest. The directors of public companies, and 



the contractors for public works, are all in favour of the Chinese 
workman, who is sober, industrious, and orderly; and although the trade 
combinations among them are exceedingly subtle, and their powers of 
association for trade purposes remarkable, being moreover the most 
ancient in the world, the Chinese in the Western States have not as 
yet taken to indulge in the luxury of strikes. As domestic servants, 
nurses, and attendants on children, they appear to be affectionate 
and careful; and nothing could be better than the service of the hotel 
in which we were lodged, the great portion of which was carried on by 
Chinamen and women. 

June 1 Oth._—In the spacious courtyard of the Palace Hotel, at 
7 o'clock this morning, there might have been observed three 
well-appointed waggons (as Americans call the vehicle more 
appropriately termed "spider" at the Cape), each with two horses 
of race, fast trotters, panting for a spin through the city and the 
Park out to the shores of the Pacific. The Duke and Sir H. Green and 
Mr. Stephen were driven by Mr. Howard. Mr. Wright was "personally 
conducted" by Mr. —, and I was put behind a pair of as handsome 
chestnuts as could well be seen anywhere, of which the owner and 
driver (General Bames) was very reasonably proud. The streets of 
San Francisco, like those of most of the American cities we have 
visited, are atrociously paved; the torture of driving over boulders 
is aggravated by the sharp ribs of the tram ways, so that it is not 
pleasant, if, indeed, it be possible, to drive rapidly till the limit 
of municipal incompetence or fraud be passed. But once out on the 
suburbs the chestnuts were invited to step it, and were bowling along 
at a good fourteen miles an hour on our way to the Park, over as good 
a road as horse or man ever felt under hoof or foot. The Park not long 
ago was a waste of sand, it is now swarded and planted with shrubs, and 
luxuriant with flowers. Notices that it was unlawful to do more than 
ten miles an hour were posted up, but the General did not pay strict 
attention to them till he came near shady places, where experience 
warned him that policemen might be lying privily in ambush. The pace 
was quickened till the waggon seemed to fly through the air rather 
than move over the ground. It was the perfection of travelling on 
wheels—almost as buoyant as a headlong gallop. The waggon weighed but 
180 lb., the powerful animals "scarcely felt it more than their tails." 

I had a turn at the reins by "kind permission" of the General. The art 
of driving trotters needs practice. You must keep a strong, steady 
pull on the head, or they "break." Very soon I had the satisfaction 
of making the chestnuts break the law with a vengeance, and of hearing 
the General say, "We are just within the three minutes! not ten seconds 
inside it!"—that is, of trotting at the rate of just twenty miles an 
hour. Up hill and down hill, and along the flat out of the Park and 
over the smooth road, and in half an hour the Pacific was in sight, and 
the murmurs of the surf rose above the rhythm of the regular beat of 
the eight hoofs in front of us! Cliff House was in view. Seal Rocks, 
in their setting of foam, lay before us, and in forty minutes from the 



time we left the hotel, despite policemen, miles of bad pavements, and 
tramways, we drew up at the steps of Cliff House, nine miles from San 
Francisco, and the trotters had not turned a hair. From the verandah 
at the sea front of the hotel, we enjoyed for half an hour a spectacle 
which is, as far as I know, unique. At the distance of 500 or 600 yards 
from the beach at our feet there is a group of four very rugged rocks, 
with serrated edges and tops, the sides broken here and there into 
ledges and small platforms. They are too small to be called islands, 
the largest being, as it seemed, not 100 yards wide. The slopes are 
not, I think, so steep as they looked on the land side. On the two 
largest of these rocks there were herds of sea-lions, so close that we 
could see, through very poor opera-glasses, with the greatest ease, 
their eyes, teeth, and whiskers, as they reposed or played with each 
other. Some had clambered to the highest ledges, escalading the sides 
by a series of painful-looking struggles with their flappers; others 
were fast asleep in cosy nooks; some were tossing their heads about and 
making believe to bite each other in sport; the younger ones were bent 
on teasing their fathers and mothers by uncouth gambols. As they played 
or moved they uttered cries between a bark and a roar; now and then the 
noise was like that of a pack of hounds in full cry, and the effect of 
the strange sound mingling with the tumult of the surf and the beat of 
the waves was most singular and "eldrich." Those fresh from the sea 
were shining black, but became lighter as they dried. The older ones 
were not darker than cinnamon bears or unwashed sheep. As many of those 
on the rocks had not long left the water the general effect of the 
herd put one in mind of a gathering of enormous slugs on cabbages—not 
a poetic simile, but a just one, I think. Occasionally a sea-lion, 
hungry or bored by his companions, threw himself with a splash into the 
wave, and it was interesting to watch the rapidity and actual grace of 
his movements in the sea compared with his laborious efforts on the 
land. One could see them quite clearly through the body of the heavy 
billows; occasionally a bold one would glide close on shore and fish 
in the edge of the surf, raising his head and shoulders clear above 
the surface, and then diving out of sight. They were cruising about 
in every direction. You remember the sea-lion at the Zoo, of which the 
French attendant was so fond? Well, the creatures below and before us 
were most of them double the size of that fellow, and several exceeded 
the largest ox in size. The monsters are quite well known; one is named 
Ben Butler, "because he is such a great beast." They were formerly 
protected by law, but some one thought they killed too many fish, and 
the law was repealed. They are safe all the same, for there is a law 
against the discharge of firearms within 300 yards of an inhabited 
dwelling; Cliff House throws its segis over the sea-lions in that wise; 
but the quantity of fish which must be devoured by these mountainous 
phocse (an they be so) daily would maintain a decently-sized city. The 
hide furnishes the "sealskin" used to cover trunks, and the body yields 
oil fat, and the tusks are close, white, and hard. These sea-lions 
breed far away up north, and come with their young regularly every 
year to the same resorts; but incessant war is waged upon them by the 



sealers and whalers, so that the chances are against the beast where he 
is not protected by law, and their numbers do not increase. Altogether, 
the spectacle was one never to be forgotten. A hotel, with oysters 
awaiting us for a forebreakfast refection in the background, waggons 
from Michigan, horses from Kentucky, all the apparatus of civilised 
life close at hand, the Pacific and its strange wild denizens at our 
feet! "Let us turn in and have an oyster." "What! oysters in June?" 

"Yes, and good ones too." In this favoured land oysters are in season 
all the year round. There are no oysters found on the coast, I am told, 
and they will not breed. They are brought all the way from the Atlantic 
coast when they are mere oysterlets, and they are laid down in the 
Pacific, where they grow fat and large, but are not "crossed in love," 
and therefore are fit to be eaten from January to January. They are 
about the size of a spring chicken, and need some courage on the part 
of an assailant who desires to dispose of them as he would a native. 

This was our last day in the city of the Golden Gate, and the 
photographers were masters of the situation; and there was much 
_debris_ of sight-seeing to sweep up—visits to be made, shops to be 
inspected, among which I must mention specially the Diamond Palace 
of Colonel Andrews, one of the handsomest jeweller's "stores" in 
the world, though it is not as large as the establishments of the 
principal firms in London, Paris, Vienna, or as Tiffany's in New 
York. The distinctive feature of the interior is the decoration of the 
paintings of fair women, on the ceiling and the walls above the cases, 
by necklaces, diadems, zones, and other feminine ornaments of real 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and pearls. The pictures are the work of 
an Italian artist of merit, and the general effect is very striking; 
but I doubt whether it is a good way of inducing people to buy the 
articles which bedeck the ideal beauties. At Bradley and Rulofson's 
we saw photographs of many of our friends, and had one more proof of 
the smallness of the world. Every one we knew seemed to have visited 
San Francisco. There we all submitted to inevitable fate, and left our 
negatives behind us, but the Duke was captured by a rival photographic 
institution, and had a sitting all to himself. 

The aspect of a crowd in a large American city differs from that of 
the passers-by in the street of an English town, most of all in the 
appearance of such a large proportion of coloured people. Here it may 
be said, however, that they are colourless, as the prevailing hue of 
the foreign population is that of the Chinaman. In Canada the number 
of negroes, or of persons of negro descent, of varying gradations of 
colour, is remarkable, considering the circumstances, but they probably 
may be accounted for by the emigration in the olden times of those 
who were escaping from slavery, or who went with their masters and 
employers into the Dominion. In the cities on the Lakes I was very 
much struck by the persons of undoubted African descent who are to 
be met with in the streets in great numbers; and in Chicago there is 
a quarter nearly exclusively occupied by them—honest, industrious, 



hard-working people seemingly, given to stand about at the street 
corners, however, a good deal on Sundays, and cultivating a bright 
attire, especially on the part of the ladies, whose bonnets and 
shawls were things to wonder at. There are loafers amongst them, as 
there are amongst their betters; but, taking them all in all, in the 
Northern, Western, and Atlantic States, they are a decidedly useful 
element in the population, easing the burden of labour to the white 
man, and following many occupations, such as those of waiters, barbers, 
bricklayers, and labourers in the less skilled sort of work, for which 
it would be difficult to find American substitutes. One peculiarity, 
which may be accounted for by some wiser person than myself, seems to 
be their recklessness as to what they put on their heads. Whether it 
is merely a compliance with the custom of the white man, which impels 
them to cover the highly effective protection against sun and cold 
which Nature has given them, or not; or whether it is that the canons 
of taste in such matters have not yet settled down to those accepted 
by people in civilised life in the Western world, the male negro has 
the most extraordinary indifference as to the quality and shape of the 
thing which he calls a hat or cap, and it would not be easy to find out 
of the gutters of some Irish country town anything more dilapidated, 
battered, and utterly incoherent than some of the hats which one may 
see on the heads of people of colour, especially down South. Whatever 
other virtues they may have, neatness is not amongst them; for, with 
all their affectation of finery, their clothes are generally ill-kept, 
their houses are unkempt, and, where they are cultivators of the soil, 
the operations are performed in a slovenly manner. The traditions of 
the old plantation have descended upon them, and influence them. 

On my way from Messrs. Donahue and Kelly, the bankers in Montgomery 
Street—I believe the former of these gentlemen has had the 
privilege of giving his name to steamers and cities, leastways 
railway stations—I saw a party of sailors belonging to the United 
States steamer " Rodgers ," now about to proceed in search of the 
" Jeannette ," and I was much struck by their resemblance to our own 
bluejackets in general "cut of the jib," dress, face, and figure. 

They were in charge of a smart-looking officer, and had been paying a 
farewell visit to the fruit and vegetable markets—one of the sights of 
the city. They were in high good-humour, laughing and chatting loudly, 
more than is the wont of Americans, and I could not but contrast 
their fine physique with that of the soldiers we had seen at Sir Henry 
Green's parade when General McDowell took us round the harbour. The 
detachment at the Fort, consisting of infantry and artillerymen, and 
squads of different regiments, had some weedy veterans in the ranks, 
who had lost their setting up and did not look fit for much work; but 
the sailors, probably a picked lot, were good all round. 

A propos_ of Messrs. Donahue and Kelly, the number of wealthy 
men in San Francisco of Irish origin or nationality is remarkable. 
Millionaires with names of Milesian prefixes and terminations are 



phenomenal. We had intended to return to the East Coast by way of Utah, 
and to stay a day or two at Salt Lake City, but the railroad company 
did not consider it expedient to give the party the facilities which 
had been accorded in every other instance by the American authorities 
to the Duke and his friends. To have gone round Salt Lake City would 
have cost a couple of hundred pounds more for haulage, and we were 
much more interested in seeing Leadville and Denver than the City of 
the Mormons; the game was not thought to be worth the candle, and 
it was resolved that we would go back as we came, in charge of the 
representatives of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Le Railroad Company. 
It was only one item more in the long list of things we ought to have 
seen if we could, and I can safely say that we had a large share of the 
common experience of travellers in regard to the relations between the 
possible and the impossible in the course of a journey in a strange 
land, where there are for ever cropping up representations that "you 
really ought not to leave without seeing" so and so. The evening of our 
last day was passed in the society of General McDowell, Mr. Morgan, 
the English Consul, Colonel Bee, and others, who had done so much to 
make the visit to San Erancisco all that could be desired, and whose 
courtesy and kindness will ever be remembered by every one of us most 
gratefully. Like Sir Charles Coldstream, we "had seen everything, 
done everything," but, unlike him, had found there was plenty in it. 

The street railway—most ingenious and successful, invaluable in a 
hilly city like Lisbon—the Chinese Theatre, the Joss houses—shops, 
eating-houses, opium dens of the Chinese quarter, the clubs, the 
principal buildings, the streets, the shops, the markets, the harbour, 
the suburbs, and country round about—all had been inspected, and 
yet each day we were told that we were doing positive injustice to 
ourselves and to the objects which were perforce neglected. In the 
morning there was a levee in the hotel to bid the Duke good-bye and 
see the party start on their return journey. At the very last moment a 
gentleman came forward with a proposal to take us to the North Pole by 
balloon, but there was not time to consider it in all its bearings and 
the offer was declined with thanks. We started at 10 A.M., and the Duke 
was attended to the boat and to the station across the water by a large 
body of San Lranciscans, who took leave ere the train started. The 
gentlemen who were with us on the journey westwards attended the Duke 
on his way towards the Eastern States. All day we travelled through 
California—"the hot furnace"—which at first, however, proved to be 
only very warm, and the coloured servants had constant supplies of iced 
compounds to be drunk for the solace of the homeward bound, and had 
laid in a stock of San Lranciscan luxuries to soothe the way. 
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